


















PREFACE. 





ON completing the first volume of the new series 
of “ The Drama,” the Publishers take leave to 
retum their grateful acknowledgments for the sup- 
port which they have hitherto experienced in the 
progress of the work, 


They confidently hope, not only to retain their 
present Subscribers, but, to ensure a considerable 
addition to the number of ‘their readers, by the in- 
asnerne-ecdincs lero. {a <agarra will be 
conducted. : 


The present Contribators to the work will continue 
to render their assistance ; the talents of other 
writers, of established literary and dramatic merit, 
have been secured ; and the style of the embellish- 
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ments will be materially improved. The plan of the 
work, which will, in all other respects, retain its pre- 
sent form, must, in this particular, bealtered; in order 
that the Publishers may be enabled to carry into 
effect their intended amelioration. An original dra- 
matic portrait, of permanent interest to the lovers of 
the stage, and one elegant and highly finished design 
will be given in the course of every month. 


t ts hoped that this alteration, which has been 
frequently suggested, will meet with general: appro- 
bation. 

The Proprietom, in conclusion, pledge themselves 
that there shal] be po defigiency found in either 
the critical, miscellaneous, or ornamental depart- 
ments of the ensuing volume; their object being to 
maintain the work in its proper station in the litera~ 
ture of the day, as the only periodical at present 
published, which is exclasively devoted to the busi- 
ness of the stage, 

December 90%h, 1825. 



































THE DRAMA; 


THEATRICAL, nace PAGAZINE, 






On commen we proceed, in the 
first ie , to offer a few remarks 
upon the management of t len Theatre under 
pi superintendanee of Mrag Kemaue. His 
intment to situation "4 as ener took 
olece ace shortly shor elibeoiser transferred the whole 


pce his theatrical property into his hands; and it seemed 
but reasonable that the influence which constitated, we 
believe the only yar y arising from that 
for many years, should consigned along with it to 
the same possessor. 

Without entering es a history of his brother’s theat- 
rical admin aay Waloree, that. ite cbtet 
characteristic was be any and. classical taste. The. 
stage is largely his debtor, not only for the ardour with 
which he persisted in the performance of SaaksPrane’s 
immortal dramas, but for th the laborious attention with 
which he collected and distributed the ‘costéme: and: 
scenery of different nations so as to present a correct 
picture to the eye as well as to thé mind, and add the 
authority of an historical and even a geographical sanc- 
tion to the other sources of dramatic illusion. 

There was at oncea o“- to distinguish the manage. | 

No. 1. 
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ment of JonnN PoHitip KEMBLE, and it was natural 
to expect from a brother that when placed in the same 
situation he would have kept his eye stedfastly on an 
example so flattering to his pride, and carried along 
with him into his new appointment something like a 
family prejudice in favor of the literature of the stage. 
But‘no such thing. Economy, a false economy, became 
the darling of the new manager, and to that wretched 
idol, ambition and even interest were sacrificed, for 
with all the agitation, though without any of the bright 
views of an enthusiast, he omitted to consider whether 
by reducing the out-goings he might not also reduce the 
in-comings of the theatre; a proposition which experi- 
ence resolved not much to his satisfaction almost at the 
commencement of his career. 3 

One of the first acts upon which he determined in the 
prosecution of his scheme, was to reduce the salaries of 
the performers, both high and low, upon a scale of such 
desperate reduction that starvation itself had some title 
to expostulate against the measure. Such a tragedy had 
not been read for many years in the Green Room as the 
notification of this important step to the poor subalterns 
of the drama. They cried out to a man as loudly as 
their fears would let them, but there is some mixture of 
acquiescence in the language of despair; and many 
were obliged to accept the compromise of half a dinner 
‘who were unable to command a whole one. 

So far the system went on prosperously. But there 
reinaived a much more stabborn clase to be managed 
yet. Those were the well-fed tragedians, comedians, 
and vocalists, who were in the habit of weeping, laugh- 
ing, and warbling with full stomachs, and who bad not 
the fear of a workhouse before their eyes. We must do 
Mr. CHarLes KEMBLE the justice to admit that he saw 
the necessity of guarding against the defection of such 
persons, and attempted to avert the misfortune of losing 
his best performers by opening and concluding a nego- 
ciation with Mr. ELListon to prevent the en 
of any wandering stars at the rival theatre. Every 
body knows the result; Mr. ELciston engaged them 
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as fast as they came to him, and thus in the article of 
diplomacy at least, outwitted his brother potentate of 
Covent Garden. 


There was really somewhat of an infantine simplicity " 


{n the netion which bad entered Mr. CHanLes KEMBLE’s 
head of tying down bis theatrical antagonist to a con- 
dition which seemed to contemplate any thing rather 
than the advantage of that gentleman. Did he remem- 
ber the condition in which Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
stood respectively at the time with regard to their per- 
formers; that the Drury Lane Company was at the 
lowest ebb in point of talent, while that of Covent 
Garden enumerated in its catalogue almost every popular 
name connected with the stage? Did he suppose that 
Mr. Ex.iston felt no desire to improve the attraction 
of his house, or that his zeal in the cause of public 
amusement might not lead him, as MitTon’s devil was 
led, to “ overleap all bound” in obedience to the dictate 
of his ruling passion? 

The more fastidious class of moralists will no doubt 
rail against Mr. E. for carrying on two negociations at 
the same time; one with his brother manager to stipulate 
against all interference with his performers, the other 
with the performers themselves to do exactly the reverse. 
But whatever moralists may say the result will always 
stand as a proof of the superior sagacity of Mr. E. 
whose mind was of too philosophical a turn to think of 
excep bis own promises and intentions from the 
common Jot of matability assigned to haman affairs, 
this as it may, the leading performers in tragedy, 
comedy, and opera deserted their old quarters at Covent 
Garden for the new atmosphere of Drury Lane, where 
they continue up to this moment, with the exception of 
Mr. Youne who has since returned to his allegiance. 

Bat if Covent Garden was unfortunate in her dealings 
with performers, she was equally so in her transactions 
with poets. Drama after drama was brought out and 
neglected, until people began to get alarmed at the very 
name of novelty, and to run from a new play, as they 
would from a mad dog, the moment they had notice of its 

B2 
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approach. It was no wonder that it should beso. Tra- 
gedy foamed at the mouth, Comedy gave symptoms of 
mental aberration. The wretched and tawdry patch- 
work of the compilers, or the miserable versions of 
miserable pieces from the French, afforded the only 
relief from the dull mass of native nonsense, which 
patronage, or its own claims, had succeeded in recom- 
mending. It is true that the public refused to listen at 
last, for there must be some limit to human patience ; 
but still there was a strong reserve at the disposal of the 
manager, consisting of a number of idle persons, who 
are willing to look at any thing called amusement, for 
which they are not obliged to pay, and who continue to 
assemble on every first night of a production, “ to 
support the author,” as they magnificently term the 
conspiracy in favour of dulness. 

We would not be so unjust as to affirm that this system 
is exclusively confived to Covent Garden Theatre, or 
that the novelties produced there are of a worse des- 
cription than at the other house. Far from it. What we 
complain of is that Mr. CHARLEs KEMBLE, instead of 
feeling an ambition to coutrast his management to 
that of Drury Lane, should have entered into a zealous 
competition of quackery with a practitioner so cele- 
brated. In one or two instances be seemed to have 
fallen by chance, or more probably through the com- 
pulsive recommendation of some man of influence, upon 
pieces which reflected ‘a slight and tem credit on 
his judgment; but the promise was of short duration. 
Vehicles for scenery or for music, or for any thing but 
sense, resumed their sway, and the public once more 
gave up their places at the theatre to those who would 
only consent to take them on their own terms of paying 
in nothing but applause. 

The charge which we make thus distinctly against the 
two winter houses, of prosecuting a course decidedly 
hostile to the real interests of the drama, would lead us 
into a wider field of discussion than we can at 
undertake. Whether the managers or the writers are 
more to blame for the state into which the drama is now 
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sunk, or whether the taste of the people has so far 
declined as to account for it without implicating either 
of the above parties in any culpable degree, are questions 
that embrace too many considerations to be despatched 
in a few sentences, and consequently must be postponed 
to a future opportunity. 


PDP PPD PPA PPO OOD 


The Marquis Graham and fx. Elliston. 





Ir is well known to the public, that when His Ma- 
zesty last visited Drury Lane Theatre, the manager 
was commanded to appear before the audience, to { 
for the conduct of hie door-keepers, in admitting 
multitudes into the as made that part of the house 
incapable of being endured by those who had the claim 
of first entrance. The fact is, the arrangements for 
that night were not 20 judicious as those by which the 
admission to the theatre is usually regulated. The spirit 
ef loyalty was so fierce and resolute as to mock 
efforts of the door-keepers, and in poured hundreds 
more than ever mere cariosity or taste gathered together 
within the walls of old Drary. This violent but reve- 
rential visitation was set down, by those who were made 
uncomfortable, as a test of the avarice of the masager. 
But it is the fashion to took out for the worst motives in 
making an estimate of the’ conduct of men who hap 
to rise into an unexpected or an undeserved authority. 
Mr. Exvuiston thought that the impression against him 
would be removed, and the public homage, which had 
suddenly given way before a temporary inconvenience, 
restored by the information that all persons who were 
dissatisfied with their places should receive the money 
they had paid at the doors. He was right in bis calcala- 
tion, if we are to judge from the apparent effect of this 
address. But the manager was to receive another re- 
proof, besides that which all managers are subject to 

B3 
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and prepared against. The Marquis GRAHAM, one of 
His MaJEstTy’s suite, and son to the Lord Chamberlain, 
thought proper, in addressing Mr. ELuisTon, to vent, in 
terms which would have disgraced the meanest of his 
servants, his indignation at what had occurred. This 
young nobleman hesitated not to declare that he had it in 
command from His MasesTy to use the language to 
which we have alluded. Sir RicnaRp BirNiE was 
amongst the witnesses to this ungentlemanly attack upon 
the manager, who was, no ddubt, prevented from giving 
the practical retaliation it merited, ty the circumstances 
inseparable from the visit of His MasEsty. No notice 
was taken. vy) the offence by Mr. ELLisTon, but all the 
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Tue most prominent dramatic novelty of the month 
was a new play, on the subject of William Tell, by Mr. 
JaMEs SHERIDAN KNOWLES, the author of “ Virginius,” 
and other theatrical productions. 

Before we say any thing of the play itself, we cannot 
help noticing one extraordinary deviation from the usual 
eustom, which was that of disclosing the author in the 
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TELL, BEHOLD YE ARE FREE. 
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first instance, and making his name a principal ingredient 
in the puff of the day. We do not charge Mr. KNowLes 
with unblushing folly, because we do not know how 
far his own opinion might have been overborne by the 
high authority of the manager when the bills came to be 
arranged; but as it is known to all the world that not 
only in former times, but in all times up to that moment 

the secret of the author’s name was never divulged unt 

the fate of his play was decided, every reflecting mind 
must conclude, either that writers have lost their mo- 
desty with their genius, or that managers have found 
out a mode of doing business which prevents all exercise 
of eaprice on the part of the public. ‘The plan of 
packing an audience is now so well known, that any 
man, or any trash, may calculate upon being safe for a 


night or two, if the theatrical authorities themselves be 


80 disposed. 

But the play of “ William Tell” is now to be tried by 
another tribunal. The thinking part of the public, who 
are always the last to be attracted, will pronounce their 
verdict, after the noise and confusion of the first rush 
has subsided. That noise has been more than sufficiently 
favourable, that confusion. more than sufficiently lauda- 
tory, for the piece is nothing more than a wretched 
attempt to imitate the sound of the old drama, and some 
of its antiquated peculiarities of expression, to the 
utter neglect of ite spirit; or rather with an utter in- 
capacity of imitating or the intellectual 
beauties with which our early writers abound. Even if 
the play of * William Tell” were to succeed a great 
deal more than it ie likely to do upon the stage, a short 
career in the closet will be sufficient to consign it to 
oblivion. ; 

If it be asked why, with such an opinion of it merits, 
we select one of its scenes for our frontispiece to the 
present. number, the reason is simply thie—that Mr. 
Macregpy, the performer by whose interest it was 
produced, and by whose talent it was mainly supported, 
has given it, by his great exertions, a factitious cele- 
brity for the moment, of which we do not wish to 
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deprive him, as possessing the highest title to any 
credit that can result from. its performance. 

It would be a tedious pursuit to travel through an 
elaborate detail of the plot, consisting of a subject so 
well known as TeLL’s romantic and almost incredible 
story. The tedium would be much increased by a des- 
cription of the new matter which the author has added 
to fill up. the deficiency of the subject. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with stating, in the first 
place, what our readers know as well as ourselves, that 
history has furnished him with a few affecting situations, 
and what they do not yet know but can easily be con- 
vinced of, that faney has supplied him with some of the 
most paltry attempts.at humour to be found among the 
sweepings of the stage, 

What, for iustance, can be more despicable than the 
following attempt to imitate the old comedy in.a passage 
that might impose on the ear of some atupid 
idolater of the literature of Ex1zaBeTH’s day, who had 
caught up the sound, but, like the author, permitted the 
sense and spirit to escape him, 

Enter Braun. 

Braun. Now, Braun, whoever after calls thee drone 
Doth lie, and men shall tell himso. Thou’rt wise, 
Watchful, and keen of sight; canst see, when all 
The house besides, with open eyes, are blind— 

Stone blind! Thou shalt no more be Braun the dolt, 
The sluggard Braun, the bound, thehog; or Braun 
The good-for-naught ; or every thing but Braun 
Himself. Thou shalt be honest Braun—good Braun, 
Braun that see athing—can find it out 

Before the Seneschal! brave Braun! The leech 

Is but a cheat—my lady but a cheat— 

Her sickness all put on; he is to come 

On Wednesday—No—to-day is Wednesday—No, 
Wednesday was yesterday. He is to come— 

T have forgot the day; no matter. I 

Remember, he’s to come, and that’s enough. 

He is to come at—plague upon the hour! 





ee. 
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Twas not at breakfast hour, or dinner hour, 

Or any hour of meals or sleep—I’m sure 

Of that; but then, what signifies the hour, 

When I’ve forgot the day! Most true—most true! 
A lucky thought. 


But lest we should be suspected of indulging an 
improper bias against a drama which must be allowed to 
have made some noise, we shall select nearly the whole 
of two scenes—one in the comic the other in the tragic, 
line, as a fair specimen of its literary pretensions. Take 
the following comic scene, and after you have soberly 
read it over, ask yourself wherein the wit or humour 
consists. If you can answer that question satisfactorily 
to your own taste, we have nothing more to do than 
leave you to your intellectual enjoyment. - If, on the 
other hand, you are puzzled, and, evea with the text 
before you word for word and letter for letter, cannot 
produce a single point to challenge a smile in the closet, 
why thea we can only say that your opinion, gentle 
reader, comes in confirmation of our.own, and that if 
this be modern comedy, though it may be very fine, we 
should prefer a little modern langhter. 

The scene represents the meeting of two flippant 
personages. who are in love with each other, but the 
dialogue will best describe the particulars. 


MICHAEL and AGNES. 


Ag. [Entering.) What! mischief ‘plotting?—Tis a 
graceful cheat ! 

Rogue as he is, the man’s a man to love. 

Mich. Hang modesty! 

Ag. Well said: when it doth die, 
No cousin goes of thine to put thee to 
The charge of mourning. 

Mich. Pll take heart and woo’ 
Her a: 

Love have pity on-her, then. 
Men. This very hour I'll tell her I’m in love. 
Ag. This very hour she'll tell thee thou'rt a fool. 
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Mich. Vl marry her in a week 
g- You'll wait, perhaps, 
A little longer. * 


Mich. Nay, a week’s too 

Three days from av oF 

4g. Why not to-morrow, Sir ? 
Youd be as near your wedding. 
Mich. Send her now, 


Kind Cupid—send her now. I'm in the mood— 
In such a mood, that, were she marble, 
I'd soften her—or ice, I’d make her melt! 
Ag. But if she’s not in the mood— 
Mich. Now, Cupid, now, I do defy her 
* all her charms that vanquish’d at a sight, 
By every arrow in thy quiver, boy, 
If thou hast made me smart—she shan’t go free, 
So send her to me. 
Ag. Who ever fear’d a boaster? 
Mich. Cupid, vow ! 
Boys I would stake my heart against thy wings, 
I'd woo, and mhweblontbadayt 
Ag. toning somal 2 § 0, Faong you are the youth 
t brought the 
Mich. Ma'am? : 
4g. Anda pretty leech it is you’ve brought. 
Mich. Ma’am. ’ r 
4g. He must needs bave studied very hard, 
To be so sapient and profound a one ; 
Where studied he, I pray you? 
Mich. Studied, ma‘am ? 
Ag. Yes, studied! Thinkest thou a leech is made 
By vnly putting on the coat of one ; 
At such a rate, you would yourself be one, 
Instead of his good trusty serving man. 
Mich. His serving man! 
Ag. Yes, Sir, that pounds his drugs— 
Makes ready his emplastrums— 
Boils his decoctions, and makes up his powders, 
Oiotments and mixtures: I am sure, I’ve seen you 
lo your working clothes, without that Sunday chia 
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You now have on, beating a tune upon 
The leech’s mortar--to the which you sung 
In such melodious strain. 
Mich. Madam,—I,—I, 
Michael! Michael! 
Are ~~? a man? 
Ag. What wages do you get, 
Besides the blows the leech bestows on you 
When you forget to make his nostrums up, 
Or mar them ia the mixing? 
Mich. Blows! a 
Ag. Ay, blows. 
Ocome, come ; Don't look so fierce; vodte just the man 
_-To take them kindly, as, indeed, you should. 
If the worthy leech ; 
ut beats thee once a week, he’s not more wise 
hofFale patient. 
ip. Mich. Michael, thou hast found thy match ! 
*_ But wilt thou yield without astraggle for’t? 
No! Courage, Michael! Now or never, man! 
Ma’am! 
4g. Bless me, Sir, perhaps I may be wrong, 
And you are not his serving man! 
Mick. No, ma’am. 
Ag. Nor any thing unto the leech? 
Mich ‘o, ma’am, 
Ag. Then, Sir, I'll e’en make bold to tell you, 
I think the leech is just as much a leech 


As you are. 
Mich. Ma‘am ! 
Ag. I've found him out, Sir. 
Mich. Have you? 


Ay. And found out you—you shall be flay’d alive, Sir, 
For passing him for a leech. A pretty way 
To make my cousin well. 
Mich. Your cousin, ma’am ? 
I took you for the lady’s Abigail. 
Come, come, you are, or nature in her work 
Shows little thrift—you are her Abigail. 
Ay. 1 vow I'm not. 
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Mich. Vl take an oath thou’rt her Abigail— 
As much as I’m the leech’s serving man— 
As much ashe’s the leech. Sweet, we are both 
True serving men to love. And you're the hire 
I serve for. (Catching her in his arms.} 
Ag. (Disengaging herself.) Stay! who serves for hire 
doth wait 
*Till it be given him, ere he takes his hire— 
Not helps himself. 
Mich. But say you'll give me mine. 
Vg. Hush ! some one comes. 
Mich. I'm mate as faith 
That's sworn to silence. Let me keep thy hand. 


They retire. 


One scene more shall conclude our extracts, and 
candour will have nothing to complain of when we select 
part of the very best in the whole play. The situation, 
which is that of a father meeting with his child ina 
place where the lives of both are in danger, has some. 
thing in it to rouse the social affections into immediate 
alarm. The effect was perceptible on the stage,— 
whether it retains any of its power in the closet, the 
— quotation will enable every one to decide for 
himself. 


Enter SaRNeM with AL@ERT, whose eyes are rivetled 
on TELL’s bow, which SARNEM carries. 





Alb. *Tis my father’s bow ; 
For there’s my father! I'll not own him tho’. 

Sar. See! 

Alb. What? 

Sar. Look there ! 

Alb. I do; what would you have 
Me see? 

Sar. Thy father. 

Alb, That is not my father. 


Tell. My Par liad boy!—my own brave boy!—He's 
Sar. Acide yi ‘GESLER.) They're sees each other. 
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Ges. Yet I see no sign 

Of recognition to betray the link : 

Unites a father and his child. 
Sar. My lord, 

I'm sure it is his father. Look at them. 

It may be 

A preconcerted thing ’gainst such a chance 

That they survey each other coldly thus. 

Besides, with those who lead their mountain life, 

The passions are not taken by surprise 

As ready as with us. They do commune 

From day to day with natare’s wonder, till 

They see her very terrors without awe, 

And catch from her her stern and solemn look, 

That e’en theirjoy seems thoughtful. 
G 


es. We shall try. 
Lead forth the caitiff. 
Sar. To a dungeon? 
Ges. No; 
Into the court. 
Sar. The court, my lord? 
Ges And send 


To tell the headsman to make ready. Quick! 
The elave shall die! You mark’d the boy ? 

Sar. I did. 
He started—"tis his father. 

Ges. We shall see, 
Away with him! 

Tell. Stop !—Stay! 

. What would you ? 

Tell. Time 
A little time to call my thoughts together. 

Ges. Thou shalt not have a minute. 


Tell. Some one then 
To speak with. 

Ges. Hence with him ! 

Tell. A moment!—Stop! 
Let me speak to the boy. 

Ges Is he thy son? 


Tell. Aud if 
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He were, art thou so lost to nature, as 
To send me forth to die before his face? 
Ges. Well!—Speak with him.” Now, Sarnem, mark 
them well. 
Tell. Thou dost not know me, boy—and well for thee 
Thou dost not. I’m the father of a son 
About thy age—I dare not tell thee where 
| To find him, lest he should be found of those 
| *T were not so safe for him to meet with. Thou, 
I see, wast born like him upon the hills ; 
If thou shouldst ‘scape thy present thraldom, he 
May chance to cross thee; if he should, I pray thee 
Relate to him what has been passing here, 
And say I laid my hand upon thy head, 
And said to thee—if he were here, as thou art, 
Thus would 1 bless him—May’st thou live, my boy! 
To see thy country free, or die for her 
As Ido! 
Mark! he weeps. 
Tell. Were he my son, 
He would not shed atear! He would remember ~ 
The cliff where he was bred and learn’d to scan — 
A thousand fathoms’ depth of nether air ; 
Where he was train’d to hear the thunder talk, 
And meet the lightning eye to eye—where last 
We spoke together—when I told him death 
Bestowed the brightest gem that graces life— 
Embrac’d for Virtue’s sake—He shed a tear!— 
Now were he by, I'dtalk tohim, and his cheek ~ 
Should never blanch, nor moisture dim his eye— 
I'd talk to him— 
Sar. He falters! 
Tell. *Tis too much! 
And yet it must be done !—I'd talk to him— 
Ges. Of what? 
Tell, The mother, tyrant, thou dost make 
A widow of!——I’d talk to him of her. 
Vd bid him tell her, next to liberty, 
Her pame was the last word my lips pronounc’d. 
And I would charge him never to forget 
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To love and cherish her, as be would have 

His father’s dying blessing rest upon him! 

Sar. You see, as he doth prompt the other acts. 
Tell. So well he bears it, hedoth vanquish me. 

My boy—my boy !—O for the hills, the hills, 

To see him bound along their tops again, 

With liberty, so light upon his heel, 

That, like the Chamois, he flings behind him. 
Sar. Was there not all the father in that look ? 
Ges. Yet ’tis ’gainst nature. 

Sar. Not if he believes 

To own the son would be to make him share 

The father’s death. 
G 





es. I did not think of that!— 
I thank thee, Sarnem, for the thought—’Tis well 
The boy is not thy son—I’ve destin’d him 
To die along with thee. 
Tell. To die !—for what? 
Ges. For having brav’d my power, as thou hast. Lead 
Them forth. 
Tell. He’s but a child. 


Ges, Away with them! 

Tell. Perhaps an only child. 

Ges. No matter. 

Tell, He 
May have a mother. 

Ges. So the. viper hath ; 


And yct who spares it for the mother’s sake? 
Tell. 1 talk to stone! ——I talk to it as tho’ 
*Twere flesh ; and know tis none —No wonder—I’ve 
An argument might turn as hard.a thing 
To flesh—to softest, kindliest flesh, as e’er 
Sweet Pity chose to lodge her fountains in, 
But I do talk to stone.—1'll talk to it 
Nomore. Come, my boy— 
I taught thee how to live—I’ll shew thee how 
To die— 
Ges. Heis thy child. 
Tell. He is my child. 
Ges. Pve wrung a tear from him? Thy name? 
Tell. : My name?— 
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It matters uot to keep it from thee now: 


My name is Tell. 
Ges. Tell !—William Tell ? 
Tell. The same. 


Ges. What ! he so fam’d ’bove all his countrymen 
For guiding o’er the stormy lake the boat? 
And such a master of his bow, ’tis said 
His arrows never miss !—Indeed—I'll take 
Exquisite vengeance !—Mark! I'll spare thy life, 
‘Thy boy’s too—both of you are free—on one 
Condition. 

Tell. Name it. 

Ges. I would see you make 
A trial of your skill with that same bow 
You shoot so well with. 

Tell. Name the trial you 
Would have me make. 

Ges. You look upon your boy 
As tho’ instinctively you guess’d it. 

Tell. Look 
Upon my boy!—What mean you? Look upon 
My boy as tho’ I guese’d it!—Guess’d the trial 
You'd have me make !—Guess’d it . 
Instinctively! You do not mean—No—No— 
You would not have me make a trial of 
My skill upon my child !—Impossible! 
1 do not guess your meaning. 

Ges. I would see 
Thee hit an apple at the distance of 
A hundred paces. 

Tell. Is my boy to hold it? 

Ges. No. 

Tell. No!—TI'll send the arrow thro’ the core! 

Ges. It is to rest upon his head. 


Tell. Great heaven, 
You hear him! 
Ges. Thou dost hear the choice I give 


Such trial of the skill thou’rt master of, 
Or death to both of you; not otherwise 
To be escap’d. 

Tell. O monster. 
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Ges. Wilt thou do it ? 
Alb. He will! He will! 
Tell. Ferocious monster '—Make 


A father murder his own child. 
Ges, Take off 
His chains if he consents. 
Teil. With his own hand! 
Ges. Does he consent ? 
Alb. He does. 

GESLER signs to his Officers, who proceed to 
take off TELL’s chains, Tey all the while 
unconscious of what they do. 

Tell. With his own hand 
Murder his child with his own hand—This hand! 
The hand I’ve led him when an infant by !— 
‘Tis beyond horror—’tis most horrible 
Amazement!—’Tis too much for flesh and blood 
To bear—Men should be made cf steel to stand it : 
And I believe I am myself about 
To turn tosome such thing; for feeling grows 
Benumb’d within me, that I seem to lose 
Almost the power of hating him, and keep 
A calm, when heaven and earth give warrants for 
A tempest—/his chains fall off.) ‘What's that you have 
done to me ? 
Villians! put on my chains again—My hands 
Are free from blood ; and have no gust for it 
That they should drink my child’s !—Here!—here!— 
I'll not ; 


Murder my boy for Gesler. 

Alb. Father—Father ! 
You will not hit me, father! 

Tell. Hit thee !—Send 


The arrow thro’ thy brain—or, missing that, 

Shoot out an eye—or, if thine eye esca 

Mangle the cheek I’ve seen thy mother’s lips 
Cover with kisses! —Hit thee !—Hit a hair 

Of thee, and cleave thy mother’s heart—Who’s he 
Asks me to do it ?—Shew him me, the monster ! 
Make him perceptible unto my reason 

And heart!—In vain my senses vouch for him ; 
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I hear he lives—I see it—bot it is 
A prodigy that nature can’t believe! 
Ges. Dost thou consent ? 


Tell. Give me my bow and quiver— 

Ges. For what? 

Tell. To shoot my boy! 

Alb. No—father—uno ! 


To save me !—You’ll be sure to hit the apple. 
Will you not save me, father? 


- Tell. Lead me forth— 
Pi make the trial ? 

Alb. Thank you ! 

Tell. Thank me ?—Do 


You know for what ?—! will not make the trial 

To take him to his mother in my arms, 

And lay him down a corse before her! 
Ges. Then 

He dies this moment—and you certainly 

Do murder him whose life you havea chance 

To save, and will not use it. 


Tell. Well—1'll do it : 
Pll make the trial. 

Alb. Father— 

Tell. Speak not to me: 


Let me not hear thy voice—Thou must be dumb; 
And so should all things be—Earth should be damb, 
And heaven—unless its thunder mutter’d at 
The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it!—Give me 
My bow and quiver! 

Ges. When all’s reaty. 

Tell. Well!— 
Lead on! 

[Ereunt, 





Having given these selections from the dialogue, we 
require no other proofs to corroborate the opinion which 
we have already pronounced upon a drama that may 
please for a season, but can never hold its place for any 
continuance upon the boards of the metropolis, even in 


sheir present degenerate state. 
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Salma on the Stage. 


Tatma, the celebrated tragedian of France, “has 
published an essay on his art, which contains, as may be 
expected from such a man, some excellent practical 
rules for the direction of performers. But what must 
strike the general reader most forcibly on the perusal of 
this little work, is the air of philosophical discipline 
with which the author contrives to invest the study and 
elevate the intellectual character of the’ profession. 
We doubt, however, whether the most enthusiastic 
admirers of the stage will not be startled at the length 
of time which he states to be necessary, in order to 
bring the talents of an actor to the fall perfection of 
which they are capable. The following passage contains 
the assertion to which we allude :— 


“In the actor who possesses this double gift of 
nature, there takes place a mode of study peculiar ‘to 
himself. In the firet place, by ed exercises, he 
enters deeply into the emotions, his speech acquires 
the proper accent, adapted to the situation of the per- 
sonage he has to represent. This done, he goes to the 
Theatre to execute, not only the firet essays of bis 
studies, but, also, to yield himself to the spontaneous 
flashes of sensibility, and all the emotions which it 
involuntarily produces in him. What does he then do? 
In order that these inspirations may not be lost, his 
memory, in the silence of repose, seeks and recalls the 
intonations, the accents of his voice, the expression of 
his features, his action; in fine, the spontaneous work- 
ings of his mind, which he had suffered to have free 
course, and, in fact, every thing which, in his moments 
of exaltation, concurred to the effect he had produced. 
His intelligence Bena. yeti all these means in review, 
corrects them, and fixes them in his memory, to re- 
produce them at pleasure in succeeding representations, 
Often — so fugitive are “mn impressions, that be 

2. 
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must repeat to himself, on entering behind the scenes, 
what he has been playing, rather than the part he has 
to play. By this kind of labour, the intelligence ac- 
cumulates, and preserves all the creations of sensibility. 
It is by. this means, that, at the end of twenty. yéars, 
‘it requires, at least, this length of time) a person 

ined to display fine talents, may, at length, present 
to the public, characters very near perfection in their 
sonpentions on the playing of every want: 4 


Now, with all due submission to.so high an authority, 
this is going a little too far. Judge Buackstong, 
indeed, requires go much time to qualify a lawyer -fér 
the Bench, but the law, be it semembered, is one of 
the most labourious and difficult exercises of meatal 
dradgery that cau be conceived, and certainly bears no 

to the principles of an art that. more resembles 
a gift of nature than.a result of study and perseverance, 
though both must unite for its accomplishment. Would 
Mr. TauMA. contend that it requires, twenty years: of 
study and practice to bring aa author’s powers to per- 
fection? If so, what shall we say for such writers as 
Home and Mackenzie, whose first productions are 
their best. And yet it would be quite as reasonable, if 
not a little more so, to lay down sach a rale with refer. 
ence to anthors as with reference to those whose chief 
distinction it is, maguify as you will with the name of 
genius or inspiration, to recite with energy aud. grace. 

Though nothing is more common in the mouths of 
the judicious than the condemnation of rant iu a per- 
former, we are tempted to extract the opinion of two 
such authorities as TaLMA and LEKAIN on the subject, 
as the profession will surely listen to critics of their 
own body with something like respect, 


* LEKAIN, in the commencement of his career, like all 
young ac gave way to. boistesous.cries and violent 
movements, for it is the never-faitwg resource of youth 
which thus fancies it triumphs over difficulties. Bat in 
time Lekian felt, that, of all monotonies, that of the 
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‘lungs was most insupportable; that tragedy must be 
spoken, and not) howled; that a continual explosion 
fatigues without affecting, and that itis only when it 
is rare and unexpected that it can astonish and move 
that, in’ fine, the auditor, shocked by the’ ‘continaal 
ranting of am actor, ends ‘by forgetting the. pereonage, 
aud: ceages to sympathize with the sorrows of the one, 
or to pity or condemn the efforts of the other.: Thus 
LEKAIN, often exhausted in long and arduous’ scenes, 
took care to conceal from the public the violence of his 
efforts ; and, at the very moment when his powers were 
the most fatigued, they appeared to possess alt their 
streagi and vigour.” 


One of his ‘practical directions we cannot! forbear 
recommending to the particalar notice of Mr. Macnravy 
if he has uot seen it — and to his study ‘aud 
adoption if he has. 


To avoid the disagreeable noise sometimes heard on 
the stage by an actor taking breath after a great effort, 
Lhave hit on a method which has invariably succeeded. 
The actor. ought to. habitaate himself to take breath 
before .he absolutely needs it, thus inhaling a little. at 
a.times and often he may do it without it, being,per- 
ceived in the least by the andience. He will 
it the easiest if he slightly draws his breath before the 
words beginning with the vowels; and, if he practises 
this method constantly, he will be able to repeat tea or 
@ dozen lines without seeming once to take breath.” 


With great respect for the talents of Mr. Macreapy, 
we have often felt, as all frequenters of the theatre 
must have done, the excess to which he indalges that 
noisy respiration alluded to in the above passage So 
far from making any endeavour to suppress it, the habit 
seems to grow upon him as if'he thought it an embellish- 
ment to his utterance, instead of being, as it really is, 
a blemish that would not be endured in a performer of 
less ability. What aggravates the disadvantage con- 
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siderably is, that it occurs most frequently in impassioned 
bursts where it is of the greatest consequence that 
nothing of a disagreeable kind should be pe be permitted to 
interfere with the impression. 

The following anecdote, which we extract from the 
same work, may be given as a proof of the great 
interest which the French take in theatrical 
ances, and the correct judgment which they evince in 
such matters. 


‘ When this great tragedian was performing at Arras 
one evening in the character of Hamlet, in the fifth 
scene, where he is about to stab his mother, a 
officer was #0 overcome by his masterly representation of 
it, that he was carried out of the theatre. His first 
wordson recovering were, “ Has he killed his mother ?” 

This performer, during one of his engagements at 
Bourdeaux, was highly complimented, and amongst other 
acknowledgements received the following singular letter : 


To the Son of Melpomene. 

* Sin,—I have only six francs, and am without re- 
source.. I hear you are to honour the town with your 
presence, and that at the very moment when I propose 
to put an end to my existence: I defer, thei, my 
project in admiration of your talents, with which I am 
acquainted only by your fame. I conjure you, then, 
to hasten your visit, that ] may admire you and expire. 
Refuse not the desires of your fellow-creature, wi 
being able to live four days, has divided the sum which 
remains, as follows : 


' Four days’ nourishment ---3 francs _ 0 sous 


It. wcccccccrcccscccccccces coe Same 10 


POIBON ...cccccccccccccccscccccesO mmm 10 
Total ..........6 francs.” 


Le SS SERS 


—=00000e- 
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THE CHARGE OF SEDUCTION 
AGAINST THE 


Manager of Brury Lane Theatre. 


Mr. ELutsTon disdains to reply to the imputation cast 
upon him by a witness who was examined on the Coro. 
ner’s Inquest, held on the body of the child of CAROLINE 
Fry. It isin the recollection of our readers, that the 
beadle, who gave evidence on that occasion, swore that 
CaROLINE FRy told him she bad been invited by Mr. 
ELLISTON to a situation on the Drury Lane boards; 
that she came from the country in the expectation 
of being engaged, but that, instead of meeting with 
a reception adapted to her condition and character, she 
was introduced to a brothel by the manager, and after- 
wards to starvation. That such a charge should remain 
against Mr. ELtiston without a single comment from 
him; a single effort to arrest the inevitable conclusion 
to which the great mass of the public must come, upon 

: reading the account of the Inquest, appeared to us to be 
very strange indeed. We confess that we should not have 
been surprised at hearing the manager accused of one of 
the ordinary breaches of morality, notwithstanding: his 
advanced time of life. The stage isa severe trial of the 
passions, and Mr. Exx.istoN has often manifested an 
incapability of resisting those temptations to which its 
votaries are exposed. But amongst all these vices. and 
follies ascribed to him, an act of deliberate and atrocious 
villany was never before found in the catalogue. Weare 
happy to be able. to state, that there is not a tittle of 
truth in the accasation. In justice to the manager, who 
has been proud and foolish enough to declare that he 
would. not condescend to notice the calumny, we have 
instituted an: enquiry. We. confess that, if his former 
couduct did not strike us as being quite inconsistent with 
the treachery and baseness attributed to him, his disre- 
gard of the natural consequences of the report should 
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have been left to work its sure punishment with thé 
public. But the pompous absurdity of the head of the 
theatrical kingdom of Drury Lane shall not interfere with 
our charitable propensities. Of folly we prenounce him 
guilty, leaving him, as to that offence to the mercy of a 
generous public, who will exercise their high proroga- 
tive without demanding any concession or acknowledg- 
ment. Of the heinous crime of seduction and abandoning 
his victim, we are convinced he is as innocent as any man 
whose principal delight and employment it is to look to 
the profits of bis speculations, and who is aware that, 
however acts of gallantry (as they are mischievously 
called) may excite a temporary curiosity and eclat 
amongst a certain portion of the community, a moment 
of retribution will arrive to the confusion of all his hopes 
and the ruin of all his prospects. We do not mean to 
insinuate that Mr. ELLIston’s only secarity against the 
temptation to do ill is to be found in his avarice, or the 
despicable ambition to be pointed at as “ gallant and gay.’ ’ 
He has a generous vice about him, a deadly foe to those 
ebullitions of appetite which has been accused of grati- 
fying at the expense of the virtue and happiness of an- 
other ; and in his intercourse with women, he has, we 
understand, been remarkable for his admiration of those 
who have been shunned by men of common delicacy. 
The following particalars of the transaction which has 
been so much the subject of conversation of those who 
take any interest in the affairs of the drama and its prin- 
cipal supporters, we know to be correct. 

About eleven months ago, CAROLINE FRY came to 
town for the purpose of looking for a situation, having 
found it difficult to procure one to her liking in the coun- 
try. She had been at Bath, where she met with a young 
man who prevailed upon her to take share of his bed, and 
whom she left, upon her departure, with some reluctance. 
On her arrival in London, she applied at a Register 
Office for a place, and received a recommendation to a 
lady, who questioned her upon her qualifications. She 
replied that she had been ‘on the stage as a figurante. 
“ Ah, then,” said the lady, who judged that theatrical 
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habits were at variance with those of adomestic dependant, 
. you had better apply to Mr. ELLisTon or Mr. CHARLES 
KEMBLE, or some other of that class.” The advice is 
taken. CAROLINE walked off to Drury Lane Theatre, 
where she saw Mr. ELLIsToN, and was referred by him 
to the ballet master. The manager, who upon all occa- 
sions transfers the power of engaging the lower orders 
of dancers and singers to the superiatendants of those 
departments of bis theatre, never saw his applicant 
again upon the subject at the theatre. He, however, 
met her one evening, and without hesitation asked her 
to accompany him to the white house in Soho Square. 
She with as little hesitation consented. They remained 
together until morning, when he presented her with two 
sovereigns as a recompence for her trouble, and left her 
after an expression of mutual satisfaction at the arrange- 
meat. He never saw her afterwards ; and he considered 
that she had no claim whatever upon him, his liberality 
having reached its utmost height when he was taking his 
leave. The managerpursued his daily avocation, without 
ever hearing or expecting to hear a word from the young 
woman, who never wrote to him, and never mentioned 
his name until she was called upon by the parish officers 
to select a father for the child with which she proved to 
. be pregnant. She then mentioned. the name of Mr. Ex- 
LISTON ; who, upon the subject, calculated between the 
period of his acquaintance with her and the moment of 
the birth of the child, and he had great cause to believe 
that the paternity might be fixed upon any body else with 
as much justice. ‘He, however, entertained no idea of 
disputing with the mother or with the parish officers the 
question of his legal respousibility, confident that he was 
“accountant for as great a sin,” and that the magistrates 
always consider that a woman, however she may be dis- 
posed to perjure herself upon other occasions, is a mere 
mechanical agent in the hands of Providence in the time 
of travail, and utters no language but the language of 
trath, After having entered into the necessary securities 
for the support of the mother and child, Mr. ELuston 
again discharged the former from his memory; not, 
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however, without having resolved, as she had thought 
proper to give him.the preference in her election of a 
father for her child, to send her home with all possible 
despateh to those upon whose affections she had herself a 
natural claim. ‘The girl was. soou after brought to bed. 
She was attended by a:nurse, to whom she made an 
avowal of the facts embodied in this account; and. an 
accident happened which deprived the babe of life. 
After the newspapers published the inquest, the mother 
of the child said she was ready to declare upon oath that 
she had not uttered a word calculated to prejudice Mr: 
Euwiston in -the eyes of those who could make. certain 
allowances, which men were in the habit of granting aud 
expecting, however immoral the effect: that she depre- 
cated the charge of seduction and abandonment made 
against him, and that she never had received any.com- 
munication from him by letter, or any promise of patron- 
age or protection. 

{t is evident from this detail, that either CAROLINE 
Fry or the beadle is chargeable with the most injurious 
falsehood. .The public commiseration has been, it seems, 
strangely excited by the attack on the manager, and-has 


fastened itself upon the mother, who is likely to derive - 


more profit from the event than the wildest hopes from 
Mr. .ELLIsToN could ever have pictured to her. A 
nuntber of ladies and gentlemen have visited her and 
given her clothes and money in abundance, and a situa- 
tion of a highly respectable kind is open to receive 
her. 

The manager is, we assure him, bound to have the 
real facts of the case laid before the public, upon oath, 
as soon as possible. They will be found to correspond 
with this account, which, it must be seen, we have 
submitted'to our readers, not because Mr. ELLIsToN‘is 
in our estimation an unexceptionable moral character, 
but because he has been most grossly traduced, and 
because his indignation has taken so foolish a turn, as 
almost to put him out of the pale of responsible beings. 


POPOL OIOTEI DLE 
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Brurp Lane Theatre. 


ae 


This theatre, prolific of novelty, brought out ina 
few nights after “ William Tell” another play upon a 
subject as well known and as often handled by drama. 
tists. This was no other than the celebrated witch 
story of the Devil and Doctor Faustus. Mariow and 
other old writers of our own had treated it with more 
genius than taste; —— among the Germans, had 
given a recent and powerful picture ofit, in which he 
preserved all the attitudes of horror with his national 
fidelity; and last of all came the new drama of Drury 
Lane, which appears to have been a partnership 9 
Mr. Soave and Mr. TERRY having conspired together, 
like other speculators of the’ present. day, to: humbug 
the public. . The co-partners confess, in a pro 
which seems to have been put forward for no :o' 
earthly purpose than to make the confession, that they 
did not sit down to ‘write a regular play but a sort of 
hocus pocus, a jumble of every thing—of music, and 
“scenery, and machinery connected, or rather confounded 
with a plot that would have puzzled the Doctor's 
friend and coadjutor himself to make any thing. out of. 

This preface was fully verified by the result, for, 
with the exception of the first act, in which there was 
some promise, if the scenes had been shuffied together 
like a pack of cards, or tacked together by twenty 
different: workmen instead of two, they could not have 
Presented a more confused heap than that which now 
goes ander the name of a drama at one of the regular 
theatres. 

We cannot pretend to compose a story out of suck 
materials for the amusement of our readers, but it may 
be proper to let them know, that the first use which 
Faustus makes of his secret is to employ the emissary 
over whom it gave him power in subduing to his wishes 
a virtuous female, named Adine. That after his triamph 
is accomplished, he employs the same able negociation 
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to make overtures in his behalf to another beauty, the 
cousin of the one he had ruined. But they are not so 
prosperous in their second attempt. as they had been 
in the one before it, for Rosalia, unlike Adine, had a 
strong reliance upon Providence, who vouchsafed ber 
a due controul over the feelings of her own heart. This 
forms. an insurmountable barrier against the attacks 
either of Doctor or of Devil, and the consequence is 
that they are foiled in every experiment upon her 
virtue.. Mephistophilis, which is the theatrical name of 
Old Nick, begins to grow impatient at. last. He does 
not, however, claim the. Doctor for his prize until he 
has led him onto the commission of morder.and regiscide. 
Even then there is a breathing time allowed for repent- 
ance while a-clond is passing over the moon, and 
Adine herself appears most unexpectedly to couvert aud 
rescue her lover. But her persuasions are in vain ; 
Faustus persists in error, and is,at. length dragged off 
to retribotion in the midat of a display of fre works 
and artillery, well worthy of the: place and persénage 
whose rejoicing they are supposed to represent. This 
incident is evidently copied from Lord Byron’s “ Siege 
of Corinth,” but was spoiled in copying, and js quite 
ineffective on the stage. - [t would be vain to attempt a 
description of the adventures of a silly pupil of the 
Doctor's, who roams about from scene to scene attempt- 
ing to excite laughter without either wit or humour ‘to 
enable him. The other characters are still more trifling. 
Even an allusion would be thrown away upon them. 
Terry plays the best: part in the drama, which is 
that of Mephistophilis, for like MivTON, the authors of 
“ Faustus” have made the Devil their hero.. Jt is as 
fay as it goes a very perfect specimen of comic acting. 
Faustus, which was well performed by WaLvack, has 
but: little to interest. We despise as well as hate bim. 
His talents are ax despicable as This principles and habits, 
if his share in the dialogue may be taken as the measure 
of his mind. HARLEY was never worse off than in the 
part of the scholar, who is hunting after Faustus, 
talking scraps of latin, and breaking dull jokes from 
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his: entrance to his exit. Miss STEPHENS sang seme 
music by Bisnopr, a palpable imitation .of the 
style of Wever, but pg merit, though net, the 
high merit of originality. HorRN and T.Cooke added 
some music, which was also well received; but if ever 
this drama should succeed in becoming attractive, the 
magnificence of the scen and the ingenuity of the 
mechanism, which ‘vie with any thing that we have 
witnessed in the most carefully arranged pantomime, 
will be its greatest recommendations. | ; 


THE DEATH OF THE NEW FARCE. 


A ched farce called ““ Grand-papa”’ was brouglit 
out on crane A last, Th which Mr. TeRRy, 
Yates, and Miss Povey were condenmed to the per- 
formance of characters under which any talents must 
haye sunk. TeRnry was of Course the Grand-papa, 
and it was his business to be whéedled’by a stapid youth, 
his grandson, who was représented by Mrs. YaTEs, ‘into 
a scheme for preventing the marriage of a young Indy 
with another, by pretending to marry her himeelf. ’ 
ore of time the young fool gets lous of the old 
fool, but matters are made up in the end by the two 
young lovers. If ever there wasa thing too contemptible 
for criticism, my Grand-papa is one. It exhibits'‘neither 
ivcident nor ‘character, neither sentiment nor bamour. 
A puerile fosensibility runs through the language, and 
the thoughts seem to have been beaten out of the author's 
head with a stick. A general burst of indignation in 
Which thie galleries loudly joined, should have driven it 
from the stage, but the manager had the audacity to 
produce it the night after, thongh he did ‘not venture to 
announce his intention from the stage. The public, 
however, took care to vindicate their own judgment by 
a still more determined and successful opposition. We 
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have now the satisfaction to assure the public that this 
wretched piece is dead—stone dead, and they may take 
it on our authority that it was damned before. 


- Raymarket Theatre. 


A gentleman of the name of Mune appeared, for the 
first time, at this theatre in the course of last week. 
He made his debdt as Jaques, in “ As You Like It,” 
and the night after assumed the character of Lord 
Townly in the “ Provoked Husband.” His efforts in 
each were attended with that moderate success which 
may be considered as the fair measure of his talents. 
Mr. Mupe’s features: are not expressive, and conse- 
quently were less adapted to the intellectual temperament 
of SHAKSPEARE’s creation, than to assume the man of 
rank. His carriage in both was solemn, and not a little 
tinctured with formality. There was great effort in his 
Lord Townly,—an: effort to look dignified; and what 
was still more unfortunate, an effort to look at ease. 
a the ease of the me ee life was denied him. 

Il the performance its t points. ere were 
some touches of feeling and passion in the scene where 
he reproaches and discards, but afterwards receives his 
repentant wife into favour. If he could overcome a 
certain monotony, both of tone and manner, it is possible 
that he might attain eminence in bis profession; but with 
such drawbacks as those, his feelings can never produce 
their full effort on an audience. Mr. MUDE was well 
received, and continues to attract a good deal of ap- 
plause in each of those characters. Mrs. Davipson and 
Mrs. GLover performed in the same comedy, and added 
much strength to the cast by their exertions. 
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English Opera Rouse. 


The proprietors of the English Opera House have 
already avuounced their intention of opening that theatre 
shortly, but what gratifies us most iu their announcement, 
is the pledge they bave given to produce a namber of 
novelties in the course of the season. Understanding by 
novelties the production of new dramas as well as of 
new performers, we look forward with mach expectation 
to the commencement of the campaign. Though the fact 
is pretty generally known, it may not yet have reached 
the knowledge of all our readers, that the manager of 
this little theatre the opera of “ Der Fretschiitz” 
after it bad been ed by the two winter houses, 
The extraordinary success of the opera, justified bis 
dissent from the other manggers, and proved at once hig 
skill and their incompetency. Another part connected 
with the history of the same piece, is that, though it was 
subsequently produced at Covent en and Dror: 
Lane, it was not got up so well at either, notw 
ing their boasted size aud scenery. If Mr. ARNOLD 
will persevere in produciug new operas, and will now 
and then take a bint from the bad taste of other managers, 
by fostering such productions as they conspire to cae 
we have no doubt that his theatre will be the resort 
elegance and fashion as it was during the last season. 


POP PIP IPP PDD 02? 


Dramatic Sketches. 

We insert extracts from a dramatic sketch from an 
intelligent correspondent, iv conformity with the custom 
of our predecessors; but as it is our intention to alter the 
conduet of the work in many respects, we would take the 
liberty of suggesting to the author, that if be would em- 
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ploy his talents in future rather upon criticism and anec- 
dote than upon dramatic composition, his assistance 
would be more acceptable to us, as being more consistent 
with the plan of a theatrical magazine. 


(Founded on Maturin’s tale entitled “ Melmoth the 
Wanderer.” ) 


SceneE—A Forest. 
Enter MELMOTH. 


Mel. Aye, I will tarry by this blasted oak 
Which so resembleth me;—for in the hour 
Its utter desolation was accomplished, __ : 
It doubtless crush’d some foolish thoughtless being 
Who trasted in its shelter —Am not I 
A thing that blasts whatever I approach? ‘ 

Have 1 not smiled, and have I not destroyed 
Those upon whom I smiled? Have I not cursed, 
And has my curse proved ever powerless ? 

Would that had! would that it could! for I 

Have cursed myself,—abd am for ever cursed! 
The only task then that these hands can do, 

The only pleasure that this heart can feel, 

Is subtlety to work and then behold 

The miseries of others :—aye—to tempt 

The innocent and happy man from paths ° 

Which I can never tread, and step by step 

Lead him to those where pace triumphantly 

The demons Murder, Blasphemy, and all 

Those crimes personified, which make: this earth 
Fit spot for Melmoth thus to wander on! 

Then, when some wretch has so become my equal, 
How can I howl in agony triumphant— 

Behold the man the world revered !—the man 
They thought most just and holy !—see him now ! 
Mark how his hands are stain’d with human blood— 
Mark how: eyes are-rolling in guilt’s frenzy— 
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Mark how bis lips are quiveriug with despair— 
And see him yield him an easy prey 

To those whom once he scorned! 

——But who comes here? 


Enter Don Octavian, (musing. ) 
Mel. Signior, well met!—You seem perplex'd ‘in 
thought. 
Oct. I am so. 
Mel. May I ask the subject which 
So occupies your mind? 
Oct, Truly you may— 
lf you desire not an answer. 
Mel. Faith! 
I cannot say I so resemble women 
As to desire that I ehould now engross 
The conversation wholly to myself—I, 
However, know your 
Oct. Know them? 
Mel. At least 
Can guessthem. Signior, did I not perceive you 
Gazing with painful earnestness upon 
The beauteous daughter of the upstart Walbarg ? 
1am convinced I err not :—you, perhaps, 


Can recollect her sable gloasy ge 
Her cheeks erst pale, glowing with exercise,— 
Her sparkliog eyes, which sparkled ten times brighter 
When she assisted the beloved relations 
She went tomeet t’alight. Did not your ears 
Drink deep the sound, when smiling, she exclaim'’d,— 
“ Dear grandfather! dear grandmother!” and whea 
She kissed them—wished you not in honest truth 
That you were in their station, the receiver 
Of what they both received and both returned ? 
Come, come, your countenance confirms my words— 
Therefore allow your tongue to say "tis so, 
Aad L will be your friend. 
Oct. Stranger! your speech ’ 
Hath truly much astonish’d me.— Most surely 
Youve more thap man, or less—thus to divine. 
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Mel. (Interrupting him passionately.) More—less— - 


(Sneeringly.) It then appears 
You know not which [ am.— 


More than before.— 


Myself, and you—You marvel it appears 

At certain words I utter'd, inasmuch 

As they betaken’d that your inmost thoughts 

Were, and @re, known to me,—e’en as if 

They were mine own.—But know, young man, that I 
Have spent my life, or rather wasted it 

In seeking to obtain (*mongst other things) 

A perfect knowledge of each passion, thought, 

And feeling, which inhabits'and directs 

That wonderfu! machine, the human heart. 

Much have I Jearnt,—and what I’ve learnt has taught me 
To hate mankiod—but rore tv loathe myself. 


Is most unnatural. 


rishing state,” said a gentleman to the late. Mr. Joun 
KEMBLE, speaking of. the Botany Bay theatricals. 
“« Yes,” replied the tragedian, “ the performers ought to 
be all good, for they have been selected and sent to their 
situation by very excellent judges.” 


Drury Lane, and playing off his jests rather ‘too freely 
at the expense of an.old veteran, who exclaimed’ Let 
me tell you, young man, you deserve a check.” “¢ Do 


than man, you said— 


Oct. You now surprise me 


Mel. Pardon me—! forget 


Oct. Impossible! a feeling like to that 


PPP IDL PPP CDP POP 


Dramatic Anecdotes. 


“ The theatre at Sidney appears to be in a very fiou- 


A young actor was one night in the Green Room of 
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12” says the other, “then I can only nays,! let it be on 
your banker.” 


- Macxiin and Suurer—Doring the rehearsal “of 
Macbeth by Mackin, when he was in the seventy-Gfthi 
year: of oe age, he was so prolix and. tedions in the 
rehearsal.of his character, as well as his instructions) to 
the other performers, that SHuTER exclaimed, “ the case 
was very hard, for the time has been, that _ whea: the 
brains were out, the man would die, and then an end.” 
Mackin, overhearing him, good-nataredly replied; 
¢ Ah, Ned! and the time was, that when liquor was ‘in, 
wit was out, but it is not so with thee.”—SHUTER rejoin- 
ed in the well known words of SHAKSPEARE, ‘ Now, 
now, thou art aman again.” 


The italian werd Oratorio signifies a small chapel, 
where there is an altar. The spaces between the arches 
of Romish churches are called Oratorti, or in English, 


The dramatic entertainments of the Romans were 
called tudi scenici, because they were acted in a shade, 
formed by the branches and leaves of trees. They were 
first introduced, ab Urbe Condité 391. 


In the Roman drama, according to Vitruvius, there 
was a kind of triple scene, corresponding with a modern 
play with three acts. The tragic scene was supported 
by columns, and ornamented with little. pyramidical 
temples and statues ; the comic #as represented by tem-~ 
ples of an inferior kind;-and the satyrs’ by trees, 
mountains, caves, and all things belonging to rustic life. 
They represented the satyrs with bald and horned heads, 
dressed in aprons, shaggy tunics, and goats’ skins. Be- 
tween the acts, and after tragedy, they made jests, and 

all kinds of drollery, to excite the ed 
of the audience. 
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Judge Garrow anv O'Keele the Bramatiat. 


Wutwn the present Judge Garrow was a practising 
bartister, it fell to his'let, in the course of his profession. 
al duties, to cross-examine O'Keefe, the author of 
“ Wild Oats,’ “ The: Agreeable Surprise,” and other. 


“ Pray, Sir,” said he, appearing to recollect hiswelf 
ot @ sudden, “do | mistake, ot am 1 addressing Mr. 
O’Keere the coniedian ?” 

“TI am a comedian,” replied O’Kerre. 

sine let mesee, if I mistake not, you are an author 
teo?” 

“ Yes, I have the honour to be an author.” 

“ Pray, Sir, does not the following beautiful passage 
occur in your works ?”’ 

There was a dead silence in the court, every ear was 
on the stretch to catch [the beautiful passage, but sus- 
pense soon yielded to peals of laughter, when the cele- 
brated cross-examiner recited the following well-known 
jamble.of words with ludicrous pomp. 





Poor 0’K could not he offepring of his 
muse, and the laugh wee redoubled when he pleaded 


as 
no novelty was brought forward during the mouth; but 
our readers ag. Satay ppt Le watay FS 
leapt e Sars Suen, 99 See So es Se ee 
ments, which are only superior to them in size, 


ee eee 
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The Play of William Tell by Schiller. 


subject at Drury 
Lane Theatre, will, give an interest tothe foreign pro- 
duction, which it could not otherwise possess, among the 
general class of readers. tat 


“The skill with which the events are concatenated in 
this play corresponds to the truth of ite delineation of 
character. The incidents of the Swiss Revoletion, as 
detailed in Tscnupt or Mier, are here ‘faithfully 

ed, even to their minutest branches, . The beaaty 
of ScHILLER's descriptions all. can relish; their ‘fidelity 
ia what surprises every reader .who has been in Switzer. 
land. ccasaageek wares. wom Cocsma sh bie Bley 5 bat 
bia diligence, quickness, intensity of conception 
upplied this defect. Mountain and mountaineer, con- 
and action, are all brought. before us -in their 
true. p eg all glowing.in the. mild :sun-shine: of the 
poets fancy. ‘The tyranny of Gessler, and the misery’ 
wlan coche at Eelam Tiecomemeteanpend 
et t courage of. 3 tery 
fey of their leaders, Furst, Stauffacher, and. Melch-: 
thal; their exertions and ultimate success, described as: 
they are here, keep up.a constant interest in the 
it sbounds in action, aa mach, as. the “ Bride of Mes- 
sina” ia defective in that point. bee? 


great occasions to de re... His 
been gathered chiefly from his-own experience, this 
is Seansos OF his native. mountains: he has hed no 
ao. e D 
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lessons or examples of splendid virtue, no wish or op- 
portunity to earn renown : he has grown up to manhood, 
a. simple yeoman of the Alpa, among simple yeomen ; 
and has never aimed at being more. Yet we trace, .in 
him,a deep, reflective, earnest spirit, thirsting for. 
activity, yet: bound: in by ‘the wholesome dictates of 
prudence; a heart benevolent, generous, unconscious 
alike of boasting or of fear. It is this salubrious air' of 
rustic, unpretending honesty that forms the great beauty 
in Tell’s character: all is native, all is genuine ; he 
does,not declaim ; he dislikes to‘talk of noble conduct ; 
he exhibits it.. He speaks little of his freedom, because 
he has always enjoyed it, and feels that he can always 
defend it. His reasons for: destroying Gessler ure not 
drawn from juris-consults and writers on morality, but’ 
from the everlasting iustincts of Nature: the Austrian 
Vogt must die; because if not, the wife and children of 
Tell will be destroyed by him.. The scene, where this 
peacefal but indomitable archer sits waiting for Gessler 
in the: hollow-way among the rocks of Kiissnacht, pre- 
sents himin a striking Jight. Former scenes bad shown 
us Tell ander many amiable and attractive aspects; we 


‘ knew.that he was:‘tender as well as brave, that he foved 


to haunt the-mountain ‘tops, and inhule in silent dreams 
the influence of their wild and magnificent beauty: we 
had seen him: the most manly and warm-hearted of 
father’s and husbands: intrepid, modest, and decisive in 
the midst of peril, and venturing his life to bring help 
tothe. oppressed. But here his: miod is exalted into 
stern solemnity; its principles of action come before us 
with greater: clearness, in this its fiery contest. ~ The 
name of murder strikes. a damp ‘across his frank and 
fearless epirit; while the recollection of his‘ children 
and their mother proclaims emphatically that there is no 
remedy. ‘ Gessler must perish: Tell swore it darkly. ip 
his ‘secret - soul, when the monster forced him to aim at 
the ‘head of ‘his boy ; and he will keep his oath. His 
thoughts wander:to and: fro, but his volition is unaltera- 
ble; ‘the free and peaceful) mountaineer is to become a 
shedider of blood: woe to them have made him so! : 
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Travellers come along the pass; the -unconcern ‘of 
their every-day existence is — contrasted with 
the dark and fateful purposes of Tell, ‘The shallow 
innocent garrality of Stisst the Forester, the maternal 
vehemence of Armgart’s wife, the hard-hearted 
ness of Gessler, successively presented to — give an 
air oftrath ‘to the. delineation, and deepeo'the > impres. 
siveness of the result... ia ¥ 


ACT IV, SCENE III. 


The hollow way at: Kiissnacht. You ‘descend from 
behind amid rocks; and wearer tinh before appearing 
on the scene, are; seen: from the above 
encircle the whole space ; on one of the foremost, is a 
projecting crag overgrown with brushwood. => _ 

Te. (Enters with his bow.) 


Here thro’ the hollow way he'll: pass;; there is } 
No other road to Kiissnacht: here I’il do'it! ou 
The unity is nn the bushes. . - 

Of alder there will hide’ me; from that point 

My arrow hits him; the strait pass prevents 

Pursuit. Now Gessler, balance thy account 

With Heaven! Thou must begone : thy sand is run. 


Remote and harmless Ihave liv’d; my bow ~ 
Ne’er bent save on the wild beasts of the forests >: '/ 
My thoughts were meee of omen ee scar’d me 
From my peace; to a : 
Changed the milk of kindly temper in me; 
Thou hast accustom’d me to horrors. Gessler ! 
The archer who coald aim‘at hie boy’s head, 
Can send an arrow to his enemy's heart. 


Poor little boys! My kind true wife! Iwill... 
Protect them from me Paci « When I drew 
That bowst “wero Presa was quiv 
And with devi ish joy mad'st me poiat it 
At the child, and Hin fainting 
Entreated thee in vain; then with a grim 


* 
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Irrevocable oath, deep in my soul, 

1 vow’d to. God in Heav’n, that the nert aim 
I took should be thy heart. The vow | made 
In that despairing moment's agony, 

Became a-holy debt ; and I will pay it. 


of 

Thou art my master, and my Kaiser's Vogt ; 
Yet would the Kaiser not have suffer’d thee 
To do as thou hast done. He sent thee hither 
To judge us; rigorously, for he is angry; 
But not to glut thy sa appetite 
With murder, and thyself be safe, among us : 
There is a God to punish them that 


Come forth, thou bringer’ once of bitter sorrow, 
My precious jewel now my trusty yew! 
A mark P'll set thee, which the cry of woe 
Could never penetrate: to thee it shall not 
Be impenetrable. And, good + pt tr 
Which 80 oft in sport has serv'’d me traly, 

Forsake me not in this last awfol earnest! 

Yet once hold fast, thou faithful chord; thou oft 

For me hast wing’d the biting arrow; 

Now send it sure and piercing, now or never! 

Fail this, there is no second in my quiver. 
Travellers cross the scene.) 

Here let me sit on this stone bench, set up 
For brief rest to the wayfarer; for here . 

There is no home. ' Each pushes on, quick, transient, 
Regarding not the other:or his sorrows. 
Here goes the anxious merchant, and the light 
Unmonied pilgrim ; the pale pious monk, 
The gloomy robber, and the mirthfal showman ; 
The carrier with his heavy-laden horse, 
Who comes from far-off lands; for every road 
Will lead one to the end o’ th’ World. 
They pass; each hastening forward on his path, 
Pursuing bis own business: mine is death! 
.  (8ite down.) 
Erewhile, my children, were your father out, 
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There was a merriment at his return ; 

For still on coming home, be brought you: somewhat, 
Might be an: Alpine: flower, rare ba or elf-bolt,'' >‘ 
Such as the waud’rer finds. upon'the mountains’: 

Now he is gone in quest of other spoil. F 

On the wild way he sits with thoughts of murder: 
*Tis for his enemy's life be lies in wait. 

And yet on you, dear'children, you alone 

He thinks as then: for your sake is he here; 

To guard you from the Tyrant’s vengeful mood, 

He bends his peacefal bow for work of blood. 


(Rises) 
No common game I watch for. . Does the hunter 
Think it nought to roam the live-long day, 
In winter’s cold; to risk the desp'rate leap . 
From crag to crag, to climb the slipp’ry face 
O’ th’ dizzy steep, gluing pe in's blood; 
And all to catch:a pitiful chamois 
Here is a richer prize afield: the inet 
Of my sworn enemy, that would destroy me. 
Sy found of 96y music ts heard in the distance ; 


Alley days, the. bow has been my comrade, 
I have train'd myself toarchery; oft —.- tend 


Have I took the bull’s-eye, many'a prize + st 
t home-from merry shooting ; but today i p.2 
1 will perform my cancer Sent, and win Lew? of 
seheseteb an enaaciae “3? 
(4 crosses the scene, and mounts 


wedding company 
up through the Pass. Trix looks at them, 
on his bow: Stuss1 THE ForestER joins him. 
Stusai.’°*Tis Klostermey’r of aetna holds i 
His bridal feast to-day:::a wealthy man 
Has half a score of gions ? th’ n. They're going 
To fetch the bride from Iaiisee ;-to night 
There will be mirth and wassail down at Kilssnacht. 
Come you! All honest people are invited. 
Tell. A serious guest: befits not bridal feasts. 
Stussi. If sorrow. press dash it from your heart! 
Seize what you can: the | the'denonse hard; one needs . 
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To snatch enjoyment nimbly while it passes. 
Heretis a bridal, there twill be a barial. 
Tell, Aad oftentimes the one leads to the other. 
Stussi. ‘The ‘way 'o’ th’ world at present! There is 
nought ; ‘ { 


Bat mischief every where : an avalanche 
Has come away in Glarus ; and, they tell me, 
A side o’ th’ Glarnish has.sunk under ground. 
Tell. Do then the very hills give way! On earth 
Is nothing that endures. 
Stussi, In foreign parts, too, 
Are strange wonders. 1 was speaking with a man 
From Baden: a Knight, it seems, was riding 
To the King ; a swarm of hornets met him 
By the way, and fell on ’s horse, and stung it 
Till it droptdown dead of very torment, 
And the poor: Knight was forced to go a foot. 
Tell, Weak creatures too have stings. 


(AnmGart’s Wife enters with several children, 
and places herself at the entrance of the Pass.) 
Stussi. "Tis thought to bode 
Some great misfortune to the land; some black 


Unnatural action. 
Teil. Ev'ry day such actions 


Occur in plenty: needs no sign or wonder 


To foreshew them. 
Stugei. Aye, truly! Well for him 
That tills his feld in peace, and undisturb’d 
Sits rhe his own fireside! 
The peacefallest 


Dwslle not in sLaag if wicked neighbours hinder. 
with restless. expectation, to- 
the Pass.) 
of b’ye!—You’re waiting here 


Tell. That 1 am. 

Stussi. Glad meeting with your friends! 
You are from Uri? His Grace the — 
Is expected thence to-day. 
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maging cen Eaters. . 


Tra. Expect not 
The Landvogt now. ‘The waters, from the-rain, 
Are flooded, and have swept down all the wag 
(Tew stands up.) 


Armgart. (Coming forwards) 


Stussi. Did yon want aught with him? 
Arm. Ah! yes, indeed! 
Stussi. Why have laced yourself 
In this strait pass to meet him? ag 
Arm. in the pass, 
He cannot turn aside from me—must hear me. 

(FRIESSHARDT comes hastily down the Pass, and 
calls into the Scene.) 

Make way! make way! My lord the Landvogt 
Is riding close at band. 
Arm. The Landvogt coming! 

(She goes with her children to the front of the Scene. 
GessLER and RuUDOLA DER HaRRAs appear on 
horseback at the top of the pass.) 

Stussi. (To FrisssuaRpt.) 
How got you thro’ the water, when the flood 
Had pri down the bridges? 
Friess. We have battled 
With the billows, friend; we heed no Alp-flood. 
Stiissi. Were you 0’ board i? the storm ? 
Friese. That were we ; 
While I live, I shall remember’t. 
Stiissi. Stay! stay : 
O tell me! 
Friess. Cannot; must run on t’announce 
His lordship in the Castle. ( Bzit,) 
Stissi. ‘ Had these fellows 
I’ th’ boat been honest people, *twould have sunk 
With ev’ry soul of them. But, for such rakehells, 
Neither fire nor flood will killthem. (He looks round.) 
Whither 
Went the Mountain-man was talking with me? ( zit.) 
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GeEssLER and RuDoLPH DER Harras, on horseback. 


Gess. Say what you like, I am the Kaisir’s servant, 
And must think of pleasing him. He sent me 
Not to caress these hinds, to soothe or nurse them : 
Obedience is the word! The point at issue is 
Shall Boor or Kaiser here be Jord o° th’ land. 

Arm. Now is the moment! Now for my petition ! 


(Approaches 

Gess. This Hat at Aldorf, mark you, I set up 
Not for, the joke’s sake, or to try the hearts 
O’ th’ people; these I know of old : but that 
They might be taught to bend their necks to me, 
Which are too straight and stiff: and in the way 
Where they are hourly passing, I have planted 
This offence, that so their eyes my fall on’t, 
And remind them of their lord, whom they forget. 

— But yet the people have some rights— 


. Which now 
Is not atime for settling or admitting, 
Mighty things on the anvil. The house 
Of Hapsburg must wax powerful; what the Father 
Gloriously began, the Son must forward : 
This people is a stone of stumbling, which 
One way or t’other must be put aside. 
(They are about to pass along. The woman throws 
herself before the Landvogt. 
Arm. Mercy, gracious Landvogt! Justice! Jastiee! 
Gess. Why do you plague me here, and stop my way 
I’ th’ open road? Off! Let me pass! 
Arm, My husband 
Is in prison ; these orphans cry for bread. 
Have pity, good your Grace, have pity on us. 
Rud. Who or what are you then? Who is your husband? 
Arm. A poor wild-hay-man of the Rigiberg, 
Whose trade is on the brow of the abyss, 
To mow the common grass from craggy shelves, 
And nooks to which the cattle dare not climb. 
Rud. (To Gessler.) 
By Heaven, a wild and miserable life! 
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Do now ! do let the poor drudge free, 1 ou ! 
Whatever be his:crime, that horrid trade vaio 
Is punishment enough. (To the woman.) 
You shall have justice : 
In the Castle there, make your petition ; 
Thisis not the place. 
Arm No, no! I stir not 
From this spot till you fp mee my husband! 
"Tis the sixth month he bas lain ? th’ dungeon, 
Waiting for the sentence of same judge, in vaiu. 
Gese. Woman! Wouldst’ lay bands on me? Begone! 
Arm. Justice, Landvogt ! Thon art judge o’th’land here, 
I’ th’ Kaiser's stead and God’s. Perform thy duty! 
As thou expectest justice from above, 
Show it to us! 
Gess. Off ! Take the mutinous rabble 
From my sight, 
Arm. ‘Catches the bridle of the horse.) 
No, no! I now have nothing 
More to lose. Thou shalt not move a step, Vogt, 
Till thou hast done meright. Aye, knit thy brows, 
And roll thy eyes as sternly as thou wilt : 
We are so wretched, wretched now, we care not 
— more for thy anger. . 
* Woman, make way ! 
a cle my horse shall crash thee, 
it! There— 
(She he pulls her children to the ground, and throws 
herself along with them, in his way.) 
Here am I with my children : let the 
Be trodden underneath thy horse’s hoofs! 
*Tis not the worst that thou hast ave 
Rud. Woman! Art’ mad? 
Arm. (With still air © violence.) 
*Tis long that thou hast trodden 
The Kaiser's people under foot. Too long! 
Oh! I am but 8 woman; were I a man, 
I should find something else to do, than lie 
Here crying in the dust. 
(The music of the Wedding te heard again, at the 
top of the Pass, but softened by distance.) 
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Gess. Where are my servants? 
Quick! Take her hence! J may forget myself, 
And do the thing [shall repent. 
Rud. My lord, 
The servants cannot pass; the place above 
1s crowded by a bridal compan 
Gess. I’ve too mild Spee to this people; 
They are not tamed as they should be ; their tongues 
Are still at liberty. This shall be alter’d ! 
1 will break that stubborn humour; Freedom 
Wicth its pert vauntings shall no more be beard of; 
J will enforce a new law in these lands ; 
There shall not— 
(An Arrow pierces him; he clasps his hand upon his 
heart, and is about to sink. With a faint voice.) 
God be merciful to me! 
Rud. Herr Landvogt—God! What is it? Whence 
came it? 
Arm, (Springing up ) 
Dead! dead! He totters, sinks! °T has hit him ! 
Rud. (Springs from his horse.) 
Horrible !—O God of Heaven !—Her Ritter, 
Cry to God for mercy! You are dying. ' 
Gess. ’Tis Tell’s arrow. 
(Has slid down from his horse into Rudolph’s arms, 
who sets him on the stone bench.) 
Tell. (Appears from above, on the ihe point of a rock.) 


Seek no other. Free are the cottages, 
Secure is innocence from thee; thou wilt 
Torment the land no more. 

(Disappears from the height. The people rush in.) 
Stusst. (Foremost.) What? What has happened ? 
pers The Landvogt shot, kill'd by an arrow. 

(Rushing in.) Who? 
whe is shot ? 

(Whilst the foremost of the Wedding Company enter 
on the Scene, the hindmost are still on vn height, 
and the music continues.) 

Rud. tHe’s bleeding, bleeding to death. 
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Away! Seek help; pursue the murderer! 
Lost man! Must it so end with thee? Thou wouldst not 
Hear my warning! 

Stiissi. Sgre enough! There lies he 


Pale, and going fast. 

ws — ml was it aa oer ? 

Rud. Are the people mad, that make music 
Over murder? Stop it, I vay ! 

(The music ceases suddenly ; more people come crowd- 


ing round.) 
Herr Landvogt 
Can you not speak tome? Is there nothing 
You would entrust me with? 
(Gessler makes signs with his hand, and sehpmeptly 
repeats them, as they are not understood.) 
Where shall I run? 
To Kissnacht? I cannot understand you : 
O grow not angry! Leave the things of Earth, 
And think bow you shall make your peace with Heaven! 
(The whole ridul C ny ee the dying man, 
wit an expression 0, unsympat zi heryor.) . 
Stussi. “ there! How pale coo Now! Death 


Round his ceed my peed grow dim and fixed. 
' Arm. (Lifts up one of her children 4 
See, children, how @ miscreant d 
Rud. Out on you, crazy hags! Have ye no touch 
Of feeling in ye, that ye feast your eyes 
On such’an object?) Help me, lend your hands! 
Will no one help to pull the tort’ring arrow 
From his breast ? 
Women. (Start back.) We touch him, whom God has 
’ smote ! 
Rud. My curse upon you! (Draws his sword. 
Stussi. (Lays hie hand on 


Your government is atanend. The Ty: 
Is fallen : we will endure no farther violence : 
We are free. 

« All. (Tumultuously.) Toe land is free! 
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Rud. Ha! runs itso? 
Are rev’rence and obedience gone already ? 
(To the Armed Attendants, who press in.) 
You see the murd’rous deed that has been done. 
Our help is vain; vain to pursue the murd’rer ; 
Other cares demand us, On! To Kiisanacht! 
To save the Kaiser's fortresses! For now 
All bonds of order, duty, are unloosed, 
No man’s fidelity is to be.trusted, __. 
(Whilst he departs with the Attendants, appear six 
FraTres MIsSERICORDIz.) 
Arm. Room! Room! Here come the Friar’s of Mercy. 
Stussi. The victim slain, the ravens are assembling ! 


FRATREs MISERICORDI®, 


(Form a half circle round the dead body, and sing 
in a deep tone.) 
With noiseless tread, death comes on man 
No plea, no prayer delivers him ; 
From midst of busy life’s unfinish'd plan, 
With sudden hand, it severs him: 
And ready or not ready,—no delay, 
Forth to his Judge’s bar he must away! 


The death of Gessler, which forms the leading object 
of the plot, happens.at the end of the fourth act; the 
fifth, occupied with, representing the expulsion of his 
satellites, and the final triumph and liberation of the 
Swiss, though diversified with occurrences and spec- 
tacles, moves on with inferior animation. A_ certain 
want of unity is, indeed, distinctly felt throughout all 
the piece ; the ineidents do not poiut one way; there is 
no connexion, or a very slight one, between the enter- 
prise of Tell and that of the men of Rutli. This is the 
principal, or rather sole, deficiency of the present work ; 

a deficiency inseparable from the faithful display of the 
historical event, and far more than compensated by the 
deeper interest and wider range of action and delineation, 
which a strict adherence to the facts allows. By the _ 
present mode of management, Alpine life in all its 
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length and breadth is placed before us: from the feudal 
halls of Attinghausen, to Ruodi the Fisher of the Liizern 
Lake, and Armgart— 


The poor wild-hay-man of the Rigiberg, 

Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss, 

To mow the common grass, from craggy shelves, 
And nooks to which the cattle dare not climb. 


We stand as if in presence of the Swiss, beholding the 
achievement of their freedom in its minutest circum- 
stavces, with all its simplicity and unaffected greatness. 
The light of the poet’s genius is upon the Four Forest 
Cantons, at’ the opening of the fourteenth century: the 
whole time and scene shine as with the brightness, the 
truth, and more than the beauty, of reality. 

The Tragedy of “ Tell” wants unity of interest and of 
action ; but in spite of this, it may justly claim the high 
dignity of ranking with the Very best of SCHILLER’s 
plays. Less comprehensive and ambitious than “ Wallen- 
stein,” less ethereal than the “ Jungfrau,” it has a look 
of nature and substantial truth, which neither of its 
rivals can boast of. The feelings it makes use of and 
appeals to are those.of universal human nature, and 
presented in their purest, ‘most unpretending form. 
There is no high-wrought sentiment, no poetic love, 
Tell loves his wife as honest men love their wives; and 
the episode of Berthaand Rudenz, though beautifal, is 
very brief, and without effect to the general result. It is 
delightful and salutary to the heart to wander among the 
scenesof “ Tell ;” all is lovely, yetall is real. Physical 
and moral grandeur are united; yet both are the un- 
adorned grandeur of Nature. There are the lakes and 
green valleys beside us, the Schreckhorn, the Jungfrau, 
and their sister peaks, with their avalanches and their 
palaces of ice, all glowing’ in the southern san; and 
dwelling among them are a race of manly husbandmen, 
heroic without ceasing to be homely, poetical without 
ceasing to be genuine. 


POOP: ODP VPP DCO 
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SHovern Character. 


On Suli’s rock and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remuant of a line, 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there perhaps some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 
LORD BYRON, 

It is a little singular that no writer of eminence ap- 
pears to have thought of dramatising any of the events 
of the Greek revolution, or of the many striking charac- 
ters who have recently figured in it. No subject more 
deeply interesting, nor more prolific of striking incidents 
could be chosen. This opinion was forcibly impressed 
upon us, on reading the anecdotes related in a review _ 
of Colonel VautiER’s “Memoirs of the Greek War,” 
contained in some of the earlier numbers of “ The Iris.” 
The finest opportunity for the talent of the dramatist is 
given in the characters of some of the rude leaders as 
sketched in the first number. The high sentiment con- 
tained in their answers to the threats of the Turkish 
Pachas, is not exceeded by any thing of the kind to be 
found in either the ancient or the modern drama. What 
could be more effective than the narrative of the young 
‘Turkish girl, or that of the Chiot physician and his 
sisters? Could any more striking character be found 
than that of the brave and noble, yet avarious, rev 
fal, and cruel CoLocoTRoNI, as depicted in the th 
number? We would, however, prefer that these sub- 
jects should remain unnoticed rather than see them 
meddled with the ordinary play wrights of either of the 
large theatres, 


tiated 


for. Eliston’s ‘PSanagenent of Drury Lane Theatre. 














HavineG already presented our readers with some 
observations upon the management of Mr.C. KEMBLE, 
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it would look like a slight to the importance of the other 
manager to pass him over without remark ; we proceed, 
therefore, to notice briefly the course which Mr. E1- 
LISTON has pursued in conducting the affairs of Drary 
Lane Theatre. 

The notoriows incompetency of the committee upon 
whose dissolution he succeeded in farming the concern, 
had injured the character and embarrassed the circum- 
stances of the theatre so far as to increase the difficulties 
of his commencement. But, on the other hand, the 
universal contempt into which they had brought them- 
selves with all judges and admirers of the art, prepared 
the way for a. favorable consideration of almost any 
change, and especially of a change that went to substi- 
tute one practical man for a number of idle dreamers 
who knew no more of plays or players than the carpen- 
ters or scene-shifters, to whose judgments they occasion- 
ally referred. 
. ‘The first step adopted by Mr. ExxistTon after. con- 
cluding his bargain with the Proprietors, was to new 
model the interior of the house. This measure excited 
a good deal of interest at the time, though it by no 
means answered the expectation originally held out of 
contracting the area within proper dimensions. In fact, 
all the fine talk about consulting the public taste and 
the interests of the drama, was only the commencement 
of that system of quackery and misrepresentation which 
has ever since degraded the proceedings of this esta- 
blishment. 

When the work was accomplished upon which Mr. 
E..iston relied so much for receiving the lost attraction 
of the theatre, he resolved to distinguish the new aera 
about to commence under his auspices:by a change in the 
very title of the theatre itself. “Old Drury,” so fami- 
liar to our ears, was accordingly changed into “ New 
Drary,” as if it was of less importance. that the old 
associations which connected it with the names of 
GARRICK and SHERIDAN should be preserved, than that 
the commencement of Mr. ELLisTon’s management 
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should have a mark affixed to it by which it might ‘be 
known hereafter. This was in very execrable taste, but 
nothing could be more in keeping with the known cha. 
racter of Mr. ELLisTon, either as regarded its inteec- 
tual qualities or that overweening vanity so inseparable 
from his thoughts and actions. 

In our sketch of Mr. C. KEMBLE’s superintendance at 
the other house we took notice of the trick by which 
Mr. Exutston possessed himself of the best performers 
from Covent Garden, while he affected to be negociating 
against the adoption of such a course as he was putting 
in practice at the very moment. Wedecline making 
comment on a transaction which speaks plainly en 
on the mere statement, but reprehensible as it | 
was and must still be considered by alt honorable mien, 
it has certainly contributed with the new alterations to 
give that turn to the tide of fashion which continués, 
though with a mitigated flow and in a contracting ¢han. 
nel, to run in favor of Drury Lane; We caution the 
manager of that concern, however, that the time is not 
far distant when those temporary measures will cease to 
operate, and when Covent Garden, taght by woeful 
experience, will continue to reclaim her fair proportion 
of attractive performers; but above all. things we warh 
him against the re-action of the public’ mind, which 
seldom fails to vindicate its own chdraeter dt last by 
wreaking its vengeance upon the quacks aud impostors to 
whose practises it was once a dupe, . 

Another temporary triumph, but tending like the rest 
to preduce that disgust upon reflection which can only be 
averted by the existence of a cultivated and élega 

taste in the manager was the Of the coronation. 
To see the regular boards id to such a 
was enough to exasperate those who pretended to pat- 
ronize the drama; but the feeling of the moment pre- 
vailed over sound principles and literary feelings, and 
thousauds flocked to witness and applaud the dumb show, 
and the bedizened manager, who strutted about in all 
the pomp of the mock-heroic and looked ten times more 
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ridiculous for the bombastic veracity with which he 
entered into his new character as king of the purlieus of 
Drury Lane. 

There is a story current among the dramatic circles 

which is so perfectly characteristic of the man, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of relating it for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. During one of those overflowing 
nights, when the benches of the theatre were crowded to 
see the royal procession, the manager had drank a little 
deeper than majesty ought to drink. Still, however, he 
could keep his legs. The worst of it was that he became 
very sentimental and very pious, like Roderigo. But 
mark what followed. Clapping, cheering, and hurraing 
greeted his appearing as usual, which so intoxicated him 
with joy that he — fancied himself that august 
personage he represented, and looking down upon the 
pit with an eye of paternal regard, and a countenance 
beaming with benevolence and brandy, he exclaimed, 
“ Bless yon my people, bless,” to the astonishment of 
every rational creature who was near enough to share in 
the Denediction and the laugh ! 
_. Bat to shew the absurdity of the manager in its true 
light, we come to the principal feature by which we 
believe and hope that his system stands separated from 
ali the systems that ever entered the head of w theatrical 
superintendant. 

This priacipal, with respect to performers, is, that the 
most eminent should only be engaged for a limited num- 
ber of nights, while, strange to say, he engages his 
authors ashe does his carpenters, at so much a-week, to 
fit in scenes to the scenery. Nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the real interests of the drama than an 
arrangement of this nature, nothing could be more un- 
favourable to the production of new plays, for no firat- 
rate actor can be expected to trouble himself mach with 
new studies under the discouragement of a short engage- 
ment; but if such a feeling should exist, the author of 
the establishment—the regolar stipendiary, whoever he 
be, having a preference above all others, become a sort 
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of surety in favour of dulness, and interdicts all chances 
that may threaten the town with talent. Whatever the 
genius of a person employed iv this manner may be, it 
must sink under the miserable drudgery which is incon. 
sistent with the freedom of the muse, and incompetent 
with the literary purposes which the stage was intend- 
ed to promote. ; 

If we are asked whether we give no credit to Mr. 
ELLISTON as a manager, after all that has been said 
about him in puffs and paragraphs and speeches to the 
shareholders, we answer that we do. As manager of the 
Surry or the Olympic, perhaps, there is no man better 
qualified for his business than he is; but. the very cir- 
cumstance of his capacity to undertake such offices 
disqualifies him for the more rational employment of 
providing amusement for the intellect, and adapting the 
performances at Drury Lane to the.taste of a more en- 
lightened auditory. Whatever Mr. ELListon or those 
who applaud the management of Mr. ELtiston may 
conceive, it requires talents and acquirements of a v 
different order from those which we find in the conductor 
of a booth at a fair, to superintend the concerns of one 
of the great national theatres. A-short while will, in all 
probability, be sufficient to prove whether it is possible 
to drag down the jubilee taste so low as to give pre-emi- 


nence and celebrity to a system which goes upon the‘ 


presumption that the English are no longer a dramatic 
people, but stupid admirers of frippery and absurdity, 
sach as Mr. Exxiston is capable of supplying at thier 
demand. 
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Tock. Facer Uiovianee. 


Tue Custain, or “ ieipenet at nape the. Red 
Bull, at Clerkenwell and the Globe on the 
were certainly the first regular, London Theatres buniit, 
we were all” flourishing early iu the reign of Queea 

izaBeTH. Of these the Globe appears to claim 

‘ priority—or, at least, we have more decisive evidences 

of the period of its erection, than of the other two. 
Mr. Manone, whose researches as to this and other 
objects connected’ with our national drama, the public 
are well acquainted with, though he does not venture 
to mention the precise year in which it was built, seems 
to. think it must have been after the year 1570, as 
Howes, (Continuation of Stow, 1631). says,. “ That 
before that time he neither knew nor read of any euch 
theatres, set stages, or playhouses, as had been bailt 
within man’s memory.” A better proof is the’ 
plan of London, by Ratrpn AaGas, published’ a 

1568 or 1570, which represents on the site’ of the 
Globe and Bear Garden, two wooden circii,' or theatnea, 
open at top, called the “ Bowl Bayting,” aad the 
Bear Baytinge,” and no. other theatre. Perhaps. we 
shall be near the truth in fixing.the date of its. erection 
between the years 1570-73, At all.evente dramatic 

jieces appear to have been then acting on the Bankside, 

e Register of Births of St. Saviour's parish, in 

it 7 situate, containing an entry in the latrer year.(1 
of the baptism of “a son of Jonn Taytor, player,” 
whose sy ota yg a tg an reason te 
.think must have. been occasioned b professional 
duties; and particularly as this pitt . followed by 
several others of the baptism of children, etated also to 
be those of players, as—a child. of Austin PaiLiars, 
1594; Rogert Browne, 1595; Tuomas Dowron, 
Tuomas June, and Epwarp Dutton, 1600; Ricusnp 
Siete oti Oh Wii1sam Brown, 1602, &o. and the 
lollowing sare RENTER one, as to. name (among. 
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the burials), viz. 1607, buried Ep>MonpD SHAKSPEARE, 
player, in the church.” The first patent is stated to have 
been granted to James BURBAGE,' PERKEYN, and 
Wison in 1574. : t 
The Globe was an erection of wood, of, es StowEr 
quaintly terms buildings of that age, “ a frame of tim. 
ber,” with a thatched roof. Its original shape, accord- 
ing'to the oldest representations of it, was round, which 
seems to be alluded to in the chorusses of Henry V.— 


————" Can this cockpit hold 

The field of vasty France? Or can we cram 
Into this wooden O, the very casques 

That did affright the air of Agincourt?” 


And is positively asserted to have been of a circular form, 
in a ballad on its burning, printed at the time, which has 
the passage hereunto :— 

«“ This fearfull fire began above—a wonder strange and 


true, 
And = the stage howse did remove, as round as taylor’s 
clue.” 
And its “ thatched hide,” or roof, is not only mentioned 
by Tayvior, the wates-poet, who resided near it, but 
‘was in fact the cause of its destruction. 

It seems early, like most other places of amusement, 
to have drawn round it some loose inhabitants. For in & 
1596 the vestry of St. Saviour’s parish ordered, “thata . § 
petition should be made to the body of the Council, con- 
cerning the playhouses in this parish, wherein the enor- 
mities should be showed that came thereby to the parish 
and that in respect thereof they might be dismissed, and 
put down from playing.” It does not appear whether 
they went any further; if the petition itself had been 
entered into the parish bouks, we might have had some 
account of the manner in which the theatre was then 
conducted. ' King James thought better of stage enter- 
tainments ; and on his coming to the eo in 1603 
granted his patent toSaaxsPeare and others, to perform 
plays, “as well within their usuall house called the 
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Globe, in Surrey, as eleewhere ; when the pl | who 
had before rn 4 Hancio as the Lord Chamberlain's ‘eer. 
vants, obtained the more imposing title of the King’s 
servants, and continued acting here until it was ‘acci- 
dentally burnt on St. Peter's day, June 29th, 1613, the 
particulars of which are related by Sir Henay WorrTon; 
in a letter to a friend, quoted below.* “ Anda marvail 
and fair grace of Gop it was,” says Sir RaLeu Wiw: 
woop in his Memorials, “ that the people had 0 little 
harm, having but two little doors to get out of.” 

It was rebuilt the following year ina style of superior 
elegance, so asto be termed by TaYLor, in his epigram 
on its burning, a “ stately theatre.” 


As gold is better that’s in fire tried, 
So is the Bankside Globe that late was burn’d; 
For where before it had a thatched hide, 
Now toa stately theatre is turn’d.” 


The form of this second theatre was octagonal, .as 
represented in Matone’s edition of “ S ” 
But this does not appear to have been the last building, 
as * Hoxtiar’s View of London,” in 1647, shews the ' 





# “ Now, to let matters of state sleep, 1 will entertain 
you for the present, with what bath happened this week 
at the Bank-side. The King’s player's had a new play, 
called, ‘ All is True,’ representing some principal pieces 
of the reign of Henry VIH., which was set forth with 

‘ many extraordinary circumstances of pomp and majesty, 
even to the matting of the stage; the Knights of the 
Order, with their Georges and Garter, the guards with 
their embroidered coats, and the like. Now, King 
Henry making a masque at the Cardinal Woleey’e house, 
and certain cannon being shot off.at his entry, some of 
the paper or other stuff, wherewith one of them were 
stopped, did not light on-the thatch, were, being at first 
but an idle smoke, and their eyes: more attentive to the 
show, it kindled inwardly; and ran round like. a train; 
consuming, within less than an hour, the whole house to 
the very ground.” 1st 
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thea Globe Theatre again of a round shape, 

built of brick, and tiled at top; wisbaliar thors ot the 
St. George’s Cross, instead of Atlas bearing the globe, 
which, we are told, had been the sign of the old theatre. 
It was at be So time possessed by the Black Friars Com- 
pany, who performed there and at the Black Friars 
napergen until stopped by the ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, 1658. 

The Curtain at Holywell, was contemporary with the 
Globe, and celebrated for the first appearance of Baw 
Jonson, who, it appears acted here before a into 
notice asa writer. It.istermed by AUBREY, (1 a “a 
kind of nursery or obscare play-house, called 
Cartain, situate in ye suburbes, towards Shoredijeh.” 
prone soe xy of Suoredes) mentions all that is known 

Heng which never seems to have ob- 
tained n ning. alabity le also quotes several interest- 
ing entries from the parish. books, relative to the marriage, 
burial, &c. of the players here. Dick Tarturon, the 
celebrated comedian in the reign of EuAzaBeTu, was 
the most distinguished among them; but he also per- 
formed at other theatres. MaiTLanp (History of London) 
mentions remains of the Cartain standing in or near his 


time. 

The Red Bull, Clerkenwell, was a theatre of this 
time, but about which we know but little. A poem ad. 
dressed to Sir W1LL1AM D’AVENANT, on his play of the 
« Just Italian” (1633), characterizes it as :— 


bd That degenerate stage 
Where none of the untun’d kennel can rehearse 
A line of serious sense.” 


It was permitted tokeep open during the Interregnum, 
with a species of minor drama, called “ Drolls,” a col- 
lection of which, as performed here, was published in 
the reign of Cuances I], by Francis Kirkman, one 
of the players, but afterwards a bookseller; who ina 
rude frontispiece has given a representation of its interior, 
es also an amusing account of the treatment the  per- 
formers experienced, whilst playing here on sufferance 
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at the period mentioned. ‘One Ropert Cox :(the mana- 
ger) was a favorite comedian at the Red Bull theatre:at 
this time. T lieve 
‘Of the latter-built London theatres, we shall: only 
take a passing notice. . The firet was the Fortune, .in 
‘Golden. Lane, erected by the famous actor ALLEYN, in 
,1599.. It is mentioned by MaiTLann, who speaks. of 
remains of it existing in hia time, as a large round brick 
building. PRYNNE says it was burned to the ground by 
accident. The front of this theatre, with the. royal 
arms worked in plaster, is still standing in Golden Lane, 
Barbican, Black Friars was began in 1617, as per the 
following item among ALLEYN’s papers at Dulwich 
College :— 1618 (Sept.), more disbursed for the building 
in the Black Friars for this year, and in anno 1617, when 
it firet began, with the’ 2002: disbursed by my father ; 
buying in of leases, charges in lawe, and the building 
itself, is 1,1052. 2d. The White Friars theatre was 
built 1629. The Cockpit and Pheniz, in Drury Lane, 
‘were playing before 1623. Besides which there was 
@ playhouse in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, and others. 
$o that PRYNNE, in his “ Histrio Mastiz” reckons up 
19 playhouses in’ London about the year 1630, “ 
short,” says STRYPE, “ the citizens of later times (speak- 
ing of the drama near this period), seemed mightily to 
be delighted with interludes and plays acted upon the 
stage, representing visibly the histories of former times, 
or the manuers of men; so that as, before. that time, 
stage players used to go about the country to Noblemen’s 
houses, and at some set times only to act their plays; 
now houses were built, or bought, or hired, and set 
* apart only for that purpose; aud no less than seventeen 
‘common playhouses were built in and about London 
- within three-score years. Five inns, or common hosteries, 
‘-were: turned: to playhouses ;° one Cockpit, St. Paul's 
“ Singing School, &c., besides the new built’ Bear-garden, 
built as well for plays as fencers, prizes, and bull-baiting. 
Before the space ofthe said three years, (viz. from 1570 
to 1630). scarce any such theatres were heard of.” The 
inns here mentioned (the principal of which ‘were the 
E2 








places of 


cribed. They were complained of as having ‘secret 


chambers, and places, as well as open stages and gal- 
leries,” and are stated as having occasioned, 


amoung 
other evils, “sundry slaughters and maimiogs of the | 


Queen’s subjects, by ruins of scaffolds, frames and stages, 
and by engines, weapons, and powder used in such 
plays,” which occasioned an act of Common Council for 
their regulation, 1574 (Hawes, Mayor). These places 
of after the building of the a 


You will much oblige me by inserting in the Drama 
the following observations upon a passage in “ Othello.” 
I must confess that at firet I thought, that there conld 
have been but one opinion ppon the subject, but. as, I 
find the contrary to be the case I solicit the voices. of 
rm of your intelligent readers upon the passage; it 





“ vet she wish’d 
That heaven had made-her such a mau.” 


now, Mr. Drama, I contend that the meaning of it is 
thie—that Desdemona “ wished that heaven had made 
her such a man” as Othello. Whereas they on the 
. adverse side say, (who by-the-bye { find are nearly gil 
ladies, and who, according to SHAKsPEARE, “ far sur- 
us men in the knowledge of their eex;”) oh!.no, it 
bas .no such meaning ;—how! is it possible? ‘hat the 
' & geutle : 
conn A maiden never bold ‘ 
. . Of tt so still and quiet, that her motion 
__  Bloph’d at itself” | 
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ceuth nite tedamntnaniiiiieliht dite even such @ ene 
as “the noble Moor,” bor not. st. This te the mean- 





am not mistakes, Mr. KEAN always does lay the empha- 
sia upon her ; if 90, does not this tend to prove that the 
opinions of those admirable aanotators on SHAKSPEARE 
are in unison with my own. 


Our drama, as the very 
marks, wes in early times ned to re! subjects. 
In the year 1532 were performed in the city of Chester 
those famous interludes known by the name of Mysteries, 
originally composed in the years 1827 and 1328, by Ran- 
DALL HieceNert, a monk of Chester abbey, as this pre- 
logue acquaints us :— 


“ Reverend lords and ladyes a 
That at this tyme assembled be 
y this message understand you : shall, 
some tyme ther was cae of this citie 
Sr Joux ARNWAY, knight; who most worthilye 
Contented himself to set out in playe 
The devise of one Don RanpaLL, monke of Chester 
abbaie. : 


RANDALL, it seems, first composed these Mysterses 
_in Latin, and took great pains to obtain leave to exhibit 
them in an English dress, having made three journies:to 
Rome for his boliness’s permission. Others again were 
the labors of Sir Henny Faances another monk, as 
appears by the proclamation for the Whiteun plays in 
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the year 1532, made by the clerk of the Pentice, set! 
forth, that in ; 





“Quld tyme, net only for the augmentation and in- 
erees of the holy catholick faith, and to exhort the 
minds of the commonwelth of this citty, a play and 
declaration of divera storyes of the Bible, beginning 
with “ The Creacion,” and “ Fall of Lucifer,” aud 
ending with “ The General Judgment of the World,” 
to be declared in the Whitsonne weeke, was devised and 
made by Sir Henry FRANCEs sometyme moonke there ; 
who got of CLEMENT, then Bishop of Rome, a thousand 
dayes of pardon, and of the Bishop of Chester at that 
tyme, forty days of pardon, to every person resorting 
in'a peaceable manner to heare the sayde playes; which 
were instituted to the honor of God by Jonn ARNWay, 
then mayor of Chester, his bretheren and whole comi- 
nalty thereof; to be brought forth, declared, and played, 
at the cost and charges of the craftesmen and occupa- 
tions of the sayd citty, &c. &c.” 


These Mysteries were the rude origin of the English 
Theatre, and were twenty-five in number. They do not 
appear to us in the original words of the deviser: but 
the language and the poetry being obsolete, they were 
altered to that of the time, for the performances of the 
sixteenth century, and were acted by the craftsmen of 
the twenty-five companies who were all : dressed in 
suitable habits. 

1. ‘The Tanners performed the play or pageant of the 
“ Fall of Lucifer.” 

_2. The Drapers enacted “ The Creation of the 
World.” 
3. The Wotee-longernsnt ane of, tue Dee, took, § 
. with propriety, “ ‘History of the Deluge,” and 
80 ee particular play being performed by the work- 
men of a certain trade. 

The Cooks related the descent of Christ into Hell, and 
what he did there; which concludes with our Saviour 
redeeming out of purgatory all the saints, and leaving 
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 bebiad ouly one poor woman whose crimes she confesses 
in a long speech : - 
« Some time I was a tavernere, 


A gentel gossepp, and a tapstere, 
Of wine and ale a trusty brewer, 


Which woe hath me bewrought. 


Of canns I kepe no true measure ; 
My cuppes I solde at my pleasure, 
Deceavinge many a creatu 

Tho’ my ale were noughte.” 


She is then welcomed by the devils, which closes the 
ece. 

SHAKSPEARE certainly formed his dramatis persone 

of mechanics, his Quinces, Snugs, Snouts, and Starve- 

lings, in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream” from per- 

formers of this kind. T. 


Stage Customs of 1700. 


Ma. Drama, ‘ 
Ia the days of the facetious, and as the title page of 
his works stiles him “ the late 
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sensible andience, than a modern farce with Bartho. 
lomew-fair sauce to it; and that a moral speech is far 
more edifying than the braying of a human ass; and that 
the next contexture of a good plot, far more delightful 
than the flip-flap, or the double summerset.” 


These were the opinions of the seventeenth century— 
how much forwarded is the enlightened era of the 
nineteenth ? ‘ 

Yours, $c. 


Parto.KEan, 


PIP OPE DOP PDP PPP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


The play, the play’s the thing. iadiies 

From the numerous communications we bave received 
upon the subject, it appears that a general feeling of 
regret has been excited among our readers by the discon- 
tinuance of the list of nightly performances at the prin- 
cipal metropolitan theatres;~ In order, therefore, to allay 
this sensation, we have determined upon re-adopting the 
plan formerly pursued, and which appears to have given 
universal satisfaction. We shall commence our record 
at the period of its discontinuation in the old series; so 
that those who are possessed of those volumes, aud are 
purchasers of our work, will still find the nightly register 
complete, and uninterrupted. This plan will, we have 


no doubt, be received with satisfaction by our subscribers. . 


both in town and country, and be a proof of our readi- 
ness to oblige those who may favor us with avy hints 
by which our publication may be benefitted or improved. 
The proceedings of the minor theatres will, in our 
future pages, be particularly attended to, as their per- 
formances have of late years made such rapid -strides as 
in many instances to outvie even the best productions 


of the larger houses. Our observations, however, will 
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always be regulated by a strict adherence to truth, for 
we shall 


* Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 
May'6, 1925 —FAUSTUS [Ist time.] vide page 31.—Simpson and Co. 
al by . 
18.—William Tell—Avou . 
19—PFaustus—j bid. 
ome Tell—Tbid 
‘Whitsun Eve) Selection of Masic. 
_ ustus—Abon Hassan. 
4.—Tbid—jbid. 
é, %—William Tell—Rossignol—GRAND PAPA [lst time} vide 
96.—Ibide—Tbid—Ibid. 
aM of = Mill—A Concert—Monsieur Tongon (Benefit of 


—Faustus—Grand Frightened to Death. 
30. Willian Tell-Wanderin, Pore ( (Benefit of Miss C. Fisher. 
3 Slave aA ee ncle Gabriel (Benefit of Mr. Mr. Harkey.) 
al 


“ William Telt” had been ae - this pe 
performance, but in consequence of the sudden 
posion of Mr. Macrgapy, “ Faustue” was substitated. 
9.—Faustus—A Concert—Rob Roy (Benefit of Miss Stephens). ‘ 
After the Concert an apology was made by Mr. AncuER 
for Mr. Macreapy on account of his continved india- 
position, and Mr. Terry sustained the part of Rob Roy 
with great effect. 
10,—Wi 
ses illiam a Freischutz. 
13.—William Tell—Ibid, 
14.—Faustee—THE RECLUSE [ist time). 
This “ new serious afterpiece” as the play-bills termed 
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it, turned out to be,mothing more than # new version of 
a melo-drama, acted at all the minor theatres a year or 
two ago, and with which our readers must be well ac- 
quainted,: under. the’ title of “ The Solitary.” The de- 
lusion was instantly seen through by the audience although 
various alterations had been made in order to give it 
some “ appearance of newness.” ‘Phe absurdity of the 
incidents, however, caused the damnation of this serious 
production. The music was of the most..meagre dem 
cription: the overture noisy and discordant to a moat 
ubpleasant degree, and the acting was in:strict keeping 
with the dialogue and music. The house was exceed- 
ingly thin. 

15.—Caatle of Andalusia—A Concert—My Uncle Gabriel. (Benefit of 

Mr. Horo). 


16.—Panstus+-Review. 
17.—William Tet!—Monsiear Tonson. 


18,—Faustus— |—Adopted Child 
20.—Richard ri | Sa eon Maid.’ 


Mr. Kean re-appeared for the first time since bis 
temporary absetice, in the cliaracter of Richard. He 
was exceedingly well received by. a good, but-not an 
overflowing house; and his acting was (as usual) ener- 
getic, but his voice was in no very good condition—as it 
completely failed in the fourth and Gfth acts... After the 
fall of the curtain he was loudly called for—and after 
some delay he came forward, and from what we.could 
he: returned thanks to the andience for the 
marks of favour they had shewn him=-and alluded to the 
fatigue he had: undergone: which’ had incapacitated him 
from that, justice to the part which he should 
otherwise have done. 
91.—Henri Quatre—-Giovannl in London—Children’ in the Wood 
(Benefit of Mr..W. P - 


22.—New Way to Pay ebte—Henri Quatre. d 
23.—Faustus—Concert—Der Freischutz (Benefit of Miss Graddon). 


a 


—— 
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g Die wo Min tower). Maid (Benefit of Miss Kelly). 
Kis ; Ti cMiller’s Maid (Benet of 
‘Mank wirids Teton—Forty Theves--{Beset Mr. Conner}. 


2 Erm Maiy— Dee (Beselt of Br, 


L-Cileri (Benefit of Mies Tree). 
een Se emo (Bowed of Moms, lasers 


‘13-—Bebool of of Retort Millet and hie Mew. 
of Nettire==Lafty PrejecionDer Preiscuets. 


Reed ftp Otc Ci [Benefit of Mise Love] 


Fone ba De Pociohats. 


ED 
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Mr. Liston performed at this house on Wednesday, 
June 15th, for the first time this season, as Billy. Lacka- 
day, in the comedy of “ Sweethearts and Wives.” The 
character is exprecnly ongten to the peculiar talents of 
that gentleman; that is to say, it is a ludicrous com- 
pound of love, imbecility, and shrewdness, exhibited in the 
most ridiculous situations. The drollery, the quaintness, 
and the irresistible grimace of Liston are unqu 
original of their kind, and their effects on our risible 
faculties in the highest degree exciting. No performer 
of the present day can at all approach, the. portraiture 
-which he gives of the queer lackadasical outre animal 
whose strange mixture of the pathetic and the absurd 


defies all definition. In such characters he must ever . 


remain alone, pre-eminent in his own originality.. But 
it has been said that Liston is not only an original, but 
a. most natural actor. It could be wished, for the credit 
of our English taste, which has esteemed him so long 
and so highly on this ground, that the opinion were 
correct. But if by natural acting be meant (what we 
suppose must be meant) a just ination and de- 
velopement of human passion in certain es 
though not common, are still within the range 

ble occurrence, heightened of course ‘by the. aid of 
genius, but always io true keeping, and ever 

a strict consistency with nature—a close imitation 
spirited delineation of the manners and habits of men 
if these be the qualiécations which constitute a natu 
actor, then we do most seriously doubt vey sen 
Liston, notwithstanding his great talents 

popularity, can make any real and well-founded claim 
to that character. We are not bound to adduce our 
reasons for this doubt, but if we were, the performance 
of the above night would afford us several. When 
Liston first comes to the knowledge that Custis 
(Mr. Lex) is his father, he weeps, but how does he 


A 
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weep? In the highest style of burlesque, like a tragedy 
queen; and most potest is the effect, for the sides of 
the andience shake most ineontinently. He then ex- 
claims, “ And you, you are my father?” and imitie- 
‘diately he changes his voicé to the oddest strain of 
: familiarity, and says; “ What a queer old cock you are.” 
Thie is fuony, end highly langhable—but is it nature? 
Perhaps it wilt be said—nay, but the author has: made 
the character thus, and not Liston. If this were the 
only instance of the kind, there would be great force in 
the observation ; but this is only one of many: besides; 
why did the author make the character thus? simply 
because it suits the genias of the actor, who is admira- 
ble in buffoonery, but not in the delineation of natural’ 
character—Mr. Liston was much applauded tbrougheat | 
the whole of the play. 


English Opera Rouse. 


Mr, Marrnews shut his “ Memorandum Book” for. 


the season at the above theatre, on Thursday, June 16th, 
with the following address :— 


« Lapixze Asp GEnTLem ew.—This evening I close my’ 
Memoraidem Book and my season. I shall nut detaity’ 
you long in offering my annual tribute of gratitude for 
the undiminished patronage I have received : but en 

suc- 


for your continued kindness and approbation. Stiould' I 
i all ¥ feel—and | know no words that 
can do justice to my feelings,—I' beg you to attribute m: 
tihars'ts éay-onene vathierthss tw adeficiency of gratit 
aud respect. I am not much accustomed to address'you 
in & serious strain, and that perhaps you will kindly 
consider as one cause why, “I amt ill‘at these munibers.” 
I bed! entertained some’ - after my second’ seasons 
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that it would be difficult, if, not ;impossible, to provide: 
matter for your amusement which you should consider. 
equally entitled to your applause with that which had | 
‘ preceded it: but a saccession of years hes since preved + 
that industry and observation were certain to produce : ; 
ample funds to answer your demands; and I now feel: #* 
more gensege Se ry that from the ya ember I ane 
already prov I shall meet you next 
budget, collected on yet untrodden ground, pr the which, 
for novelty and variety, I venture to hope will be found | 
at least equal toany of the entertainments I have brought : 
forward for your amusement. 
%In this anxious hope, Ladies and Gentlemen, and 
with cordial wishes for your haith ond heggines, I now 
respectfully bid you Farewell.” 


Surrey Theatre. 


—— 


This theatre, ever since the present proprietor (Mr. 
HonEymawn) has had the bere iste Me appears to have 
received a greater share of pub tronage than it has - 
known for many seasons past. is may perhaps be 
owing to the constant succession of new pieces which 
has been kept up; although we can say. but little in’ 
their They have been mostly revivals of old; 
melo- with divers alterations and interpolations’ 
under new titles: thas the public have been. deceived, : 
but the treasury has been benefitted. The principal. 
production worthy of any notice ig a translation from. 
the French, entitled “ aes the. Qurang ai A 


Brazil,” which has been p tedly in pHa 
night after night to rae ng eae This mort must 


have been chiefly owing to the extraordiuary abilities of 
the performer who sustained the principal character, (if 
* character’. we woe. dare call,it) and not to any. thing. 
of interest which is contained. in, the. piece itself; as, 

(in its English adafition.at least,) there is. but little 0 
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_ interest-or ‘amuse. The part of Jocko, the ape affords 

considerable — for a display of very fine mimo-dra- 
matic acting, we are surprised it has not been pro 
daced: at Covent Garden’ or Drury Lane, as at each 
a respective house they have an actor who, from his unusual 
statare, and extensive skill and knowledge of all the 
basinese and art of “‘ dumb shew,” would have infused 
into his personation of the wild man all the interest it is 
capable of receiving.. We allude to Mr. T. P. Cooxe at 
the former house, and Mr. O. Smira at the latter. 

The same piece has also been produced at Sadler's 
Wells in a very superior manner—and we must in 
justice say that we prefer the Ape of Young Grimatp1 
to that of any other we have yet seen. His agility and 
fearless mode of taking the most surprising and terrifie 
leaps: are really astonishing. Monsieur Simon, who 
played the part at the Surrey Theatre, was equally as 
fearless, but he wanted the quickness of movement and 
energy of action which “the former possesses in an 
eminent degree. In taking the leap at the 


has neapaci . 
duties for some time--and until he is in a state of convales- 
ae fs pos y well. Th aie tridleg 
t ex we ep a very 
roe a lanter aan svinh Jocko inthe forest. nearly 
exhausted from the effects of a dreadfal combat with 


Somers sarpeet<-se applies various remedies to t 
, and the ape recovers—and, ever ; 


Seplaye hie gretitage to his preserver in various, way: 
The wife and child of the planter are hourly, expected ectec 
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fRiss Paton. 


Tails young lady’s conduct affords an exemplary in- 
stance of disappointed ambition and the retributive 
which pretty generally attends breaches of the faith 
plighted in “ first love.” It is wellknown in the theatri- 
eal circles, that some time sinee she plighted her faith 
to a young gentleman of the name of BLoon, a surgeon 
of St. THomas’s Hospital, of whom it may be necessary 
to give an account. 

He is a young man of respectable and ancient family, “red 
though perhaps he does not boast of that circumstance, he 


crown from the Tower, and did other bold things. ig 9 
Bioop has the advantage nt 
highly accomplished, and devotedly fond of music. He 
was very skilful in his profession, he mov 
ey and his prospects were in ye 
advantageous. He has great taste and skill in singing, 
and is a delightfal singer for a room, but ‘his voice 
is not sufficiently powerful for a theatre. He ‘had 
as the theatricale term it, ‘smelt the lamps”—and he 
made his debt at the Lyceum, as Don Carlos, in“ The 
Duenna,” which was performed for the benefit of a 
friend, and he was warmly applauded. He had aleo per- 


'’ formed in Dublin and other places, with great sac- 
afterwards obtained an at the 


cess. He 

Haymarket Theatre, an — the way foons tare? 
struction is the very worst in the metropolis for ‘a per- 
former who has but a moderate power of voice,) and 
he made his debat, under the name of Davis, as Captata 
Macheath, His success, it must be confessed, was but 
moderate. Miss Patox was engaged at the same 
theatre, and performed with ‘him in the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” and became fascinated with his manners. A 
warm ene took sonar’ between them; he made 

0.5 
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her an offer of marriage, which she accepted; and vows 
of. eternal, unalterable Jove, fidelity, &c. unto death, 
were mutually exchanged. She exerted her. in- 
fluence in his bebalf with the managers. of Covent 
Garden, and we believe obtained for him an engagement 
at that theatre. 

Her. father was, we believe, a fhaster in the high 
school .at; Edinburgh, and is highly respected by his 
scholars, though he never spoiled them by sparing the 
whip. The best situation as teacher in a Scotch school 
it. may. be, presumed .is not very lucrative, and we 
understand he did not hesitate to give up its emoluments 
to, attend. to his daughter's advancement .on the stage, 
which he did with the greatest assiduity. _Many.atime 
has the amateur been surprised. at seeing the old gen- 
tleman posted amidst the audience and with fierce voci- 
ferous perseverance, incite them to continued encores of 
his daughter's songs. He has by no means a singing 
face ; his schoolmaster’s look, in spite of himself, is crab- 
bed,. and it was most amusing to see him endeavour to 
force hie cast-iron features into the semblance of a smile, 
and to appear ravished. with delight at the song which 
he had, perhaps, had rung in his ears for more than a 
twelve months before. 

No sooner. did the old. gentleman learn the nature of 
thecovertures that had been made by young BLoop to 
his daeghter than. he opposed them with vehemence. 
He, threatened the managers that if he were permitted: 
to come into the theatre to see hershe should not malgre 
her. engagement,be allowed to perform there. BLoop 
rather: than,prejudice the interests of the object of his 
affections; gave. up his;engagement.. Now we are far 
from saying that Mr. Paton did not, to the begt of his 

judgment, act for his daughter’s benefit. But she having, 
perhaps. in consequence of the remiseness of her friends 
in.not preventing the intimacy which led to it, formed-a 
positive engagement,—not with a mere theatrical adven- 
tuper,—not with a “ scatterling” whom no one knew or 
cared for, but with a young man of liberal education and 
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of highly respectable connextons, who was well skilled 
in alacrative profession, and who otfered to make every: 
arrangement in his power to’ satisfy her friends. We 
think it was ill advised to break it off and reject what 
was ccrtainiy a suitable and a good match for the chunce 
of one that was better or more splendid. The: young 
couple agreed to make a settlement of 2001. per anndm 
upon the parents, which some might consider asa fait 
recompense for the trouble, expense, and anxiety, whielr 
had sustained in bringing their daughter forward; 
ee, when the great profit they had already derived: 
exertions was taken into account). “Yow 
will now, if you marry him,” was the old man’s strain 
to-her,: “ work for an adventarer ; but if you must have’ 
ahusband, wait, and you will no doubt get a lord.” 
Miss Paton, notwithstanding her wait aeaee 
manifested a determination to decide for in this 
and she said to a respectable friend of her lover's, 
“ Tell BLoop that I would marry him even if he-were 
ashepherd’s boy and had no more than a bn 
She exceeded him in her protestations of affection; a 
day was ultimately fixed for their marriage and at 00° 
time were her declarations of constancy more fervent: 
On the very day that the marriage was to take’ place she; 
for the first time, hesitated and declared that prudential 
motives induced her for the present to recede. The 
next, and final intimation he received-of the alteration 
of her intentions, was the return of some trinkets he 
had presented to her, with which she sent the contewptu- 
ous message that he might shortly have occasiou to put’ 
them to another use. Whether or nota coronet flitted 
before her sight at this time we will not pretend ‘to 
determine, but when her. lover approached her she 
“eut him dead.” She a in the most positive’ 
— refused to perform her 
Young BLoop was not the man who would: on: saclhy 
a matter give twelve men an opportunity of finding that 
he “died by the visitation of Cupid,” although, not being 
deficient in seasibility, the rejection of his addresnes to 














the 
turned against the man on such accasions; though his 
may have been as deeply lacerated and his hap- 
effectually blasted as those of the other. sex 


he rallied his affections and concentrated them on a new 
object, He offered bis hand to Miss Dancx, who shewed 
that she differed in opinion from her fickle sister Theapian, 
and accepted it. She was married to him and he went 
aud commenced business as a surgeon at Bath, where 
he has now a very great and well deserved aud 
from the talents he is known to possess, will, in all proba- 
bility. soon stand the highest in his profession. His 
gubsequent conduct has been a complete refatation of 
all the surmises of those who opposed the match, 


separation, 
ng lady by the intelligence of her discarded lover's 
marriage. Now that he was irretreivably gone, 
it was clear to some who observed her that she began to 
feel most bitterly on the subject. 
About this time she appeared to sink considerably in 
health-—her person wasted, aud her appearance excited 


the stage or in the concert room every effort of gaiety 
was succeeded by a marked dejectedness that appeared a 
perfect contrast. 
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- It was on an occasion when she was careless of herself 
that she threw herself away upon that ornament of the aris- 
tocracy, Lord Witttam Lenox—She has now indeed 
pS pee got © ford.” it was supposed to be the pleasing obliquity 
is lordship’s vision that first fascinated: the: vou 
lady. We do not presume to question the superiority.of 
her last choice, and we dare not express any doubts 
whether it would not be better to be a poor man’s.wife 
than the mistress of a lord, for his lordship might prove 
the contrary by his pistol. But mistress we ‘admit is not a nota 
"proper name for her, as a mistress is generally kept, by 
lord, and this she certainly is not. She has sew 
broken from her father’s control, and we apprehend: that 
he has byt little chance of obtaining that ee 
which he doubtless anticipated frem a 
Such are the leading features of her history, ‘and if we 
have been incorrect, even on the slightest: point, we 
shall be glad to rectify it. We are aware-she wishes it 
to be believed that she is married to her noble logd, and 
invites persons to her house in the style of a married 
woman, telling them that “ Lord WiLt1am” will be glad 
to see them if they will call and look at. her little one. 
We hope the fact is as she wishes it to appear, but it is 
in her power to eet all doubt at rest by simply naming 
the time and place where the ceremony was 
and until this is done the world will assume that pe 
of the kind has taken place. Some of her friends ex- 
claim against her marrying a man who cannot or will 
not own her as his wife, or who feels it dishonorable to 
_ have hie wifé on the stage; but certainly if his lordship 
“be too poor to take her from it, that circumstance may 
be admitted as a fair reason for her not assuming his 
name so long as she is compelled to remain upon it. In 
either case she is indeed greatly to be pitied ; she canaot 
under such circumstances be admitted into t 
family concerts; and her father is still more desery 
of compassion. We hope that her misfortane aad. his 
error may have a beneficial example. The lives,of. per- 
formers, who are looked up to by so vast a portion of 
the young and thoughtless, must necessarily have a 
¥3 
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morality or rales of decorum if they were not occasion- 
ally reminded of them from without their own circle, by 
means of the press or otherwise. Miss Paton’s condi- 
tion bas become notorious. Every good man will theres 
fore agree that the meritricious example ought not to 
pass unnoticed, and that it is laudable to manifest her 
Sondition to be by no means enviable, and shew that her 
conduct should excite compassion and operate as a 
warning. The stage is held up to the world as a school 
of manners and morals: it should be so, but it must be 
coufegeed that the conduct of two or three of the 
teachers in it has not of late been such as to add m 
force to any precepts they might have to deliver, or to 
hold out strong indycement to the respectable portions of 
the community to entrust the young within its influence. 
It will be the task of the Drama to uphold it only in ite 


parity, and as far as its power may extend contribute 

its respectability by censuring those examples, which 
a 8o perniciots in themselves and which have brought 
upon the profession all the odium which is now so strongly 


attached to it. 


PPPPPIO PDP PIO LOD 
Dramatic fragmenta. 
COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 


1.— Pantomimes. 


It forms one of the principal tasks to the managers of our 
Metropolitan theatres to regularly furnish every Christ- 
mas @ superb show, to amuse the young and old, ia 
the shape of a pantomime ; of Jate years we have had to 

ares and successes in this branch of the art, but 
never expect again to sec one equal to “ Mother Goose.” 
Christmas, 1786, Drury Lane had no regular panto- 
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mime, but got up “ Robinson Crusoe,” and “ The Scotch 
Ghost,” in the place of one. “‘ Harlequin and Obernon” 
at Covent Garden was very successful, and had a run. 


2—— A Cure for the Heart Ache.” 


This piece was first brought out at Covent Garden, on 
the 10th January, 1797. It combines sentiment, pathos, 
fire, wit, mirth, satire, and every ingredient requisite 
for a modern comedy ; it was crowned with success, and 
honored by a “Command of their Majesties” on the 
third and fifteenth night of its representation. | Mrs. 
Mattocks, who played the part of Miss Vorter, on 
making hér last exit, was so fatigued that she fainted — 
It rey pity this comedy is not more frequently repre- 
sented, 


3.— Fortune's Foul.” 


Their Majesties and five of the princesses this ev: a 
January, 25th, 1797, honored Covent Garden with t 
and “ Fortune's Fool” was again the favorite 
of royalty. 


4.— Theatrical Transformation. 


1st February, 1727, Mes. Yates (the widow of the 
uofortunate Lieutenant Yates, killed by SELLERs,) had 
a benefit at the Haymarket Theatre; a very genteel 
audience it is said were assembled, and for their accom. 
modation a great part of the pit was made into boxes. 





5—Oratorios. 


March 1797.‘ L’ Allegro” was. produced at Covent 
Gardena. The song of “ Verdi Prati” was surpri 
warbled by Signora GALLI, a dame of seventy-six years 
of ame This was originally composed for her by 

ANDEL, wa 
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6.—Extract from Crpaer's two Dissertations upon the 
Theatres, published in the year 1756. 


“ Have we not had a greater number of those un- 
meaning fopperies, miscalled eutertainments, than was 
ever known to disgrace the stage in so few years? Has 
not every year produced one of these patch work panto- 
mimes. These masquing mummeries, replete with 
ribaldry, buffoonery, and nonsense: but void of inven- 
tion, connection, instruction, or humour! These Arabian 
kickshaws, or Chinese festivals, these—(call them what 
you. please, as any one silly name will suit them all 
alike—) these mockeries of sense—these larger kind of 
puppet shows—these idle amusements for childreo and 
holiday fools; as ridiculously gaudy as the glittering 
pageantry of a pastry cook’s shop on a twelfth night!” 


7—Miss Farren's Last Appearance. 


This lady appeared on the stage for the last time 8th 
April, 1797, at Drury Lane, as Lady Teazie, in the 
“School for Scandal.” The house was crowded in 
every part long before the curtain rose. Mise F., at the 
end of the play, was much affected and received support 
from Mr. WRouGHTon and Mr. Kine. She thus re- 
cited a few lines—weeping bitterly. The receipts of 
the night, exclusive of a large number of orders, and 
notwithstanding it was LEewis’s benefit at. Covent Gar- 
den, WaS .ecvee eeerevece sees escesece 2727 : 16: 6 
His benefit likewise wasa good one .... 519: 18:6 


8.—Deny’s the Ancient 


Affected the composition of tragedy. Having requested 
PaiLoxenes to correct for him a piece which he was 
about to finish—that poet found it necessary toerase from 
beginning to end. For this crime he was condemned to 
the mines. Next day, however, Deny’s ordered him to 
appear before him, aud even dined with him at thesame 
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het fae ,on, reading a few lines from his 
teed ew said Dey's, “ what think you’ of 


these, et dan ee The ‘poet, turning tound to the 
attendants, exclaimed, “ Carry me back to the mines.” 


9—Actors’ Benefits. 


What strange freaks actors sometimes have recourse 
to, to draw a good house on their benefit night :—Liston 
rides a Jack Ass—Mrs. PowELt and Mrs. Grover have 

Hamlet-—Once DowTon characters 


wae 
personated by him—it being the Gret formance of the 
“ Man of the Werle fetecreh yeu: te weet eines 
such a failure, that a critic hoped it would not be per- 
formed for seven more under such circumstances. 


10,.—SHAKSPEARE. 


In “ Matuer’s Verbal Criticism” the poetic character 
of SuaxsPearE is forcibly pourtrayed :— 


« Pride of his owo and wonder of this age, 
Who first created and yet rules the stage; 
Bold to design, all powerful to express, 
SHAKsPEARE each passion drew in ev'ry dress: 
Great above rule, and imitating none, 

Rich with borrowing, Nature was his own ; 

Yet is his sense’debas’d by gross allay, 

As gold in mines, lies mix’d with dirt and clay ; 

Now eagle-win had his heaven-ward flight he takes, 

The big stage thunders, and the soul awakes : 

Now low on earth a kindred reptile creeps, 
Sad Hamlet quibbies, and the hearer sleeps.” 


11 .— Theatre at Peru. 
The following is extracted from ‘“ The Journal of 
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him, and for whom he had made so many sacrifices, wo 
likely to canse an impression not slightly to be etiaced 
Some of bis friends advixed him to bring en action for 
the breach of promise, But be wisely determined po 
to risk the world’s dread laugh, which is sure to by 
turned against the man on such occasions; though his 
feelings may have been os deeply lacerated and his hap 
piness as effectually blasted as those of the other vey 
could be by the breach of such an or. We 
vow acted as if he was convinced that be been de 
ceived in the object of bis cholee, and was fortunately 
undeceived before it was too late. He determined to 
return to his profession, for which he has far higher 
talents than those he possessed for the » though 


. He offered bis hand to Miss Dance, who shewed 
that she differed in opinion from her fickle sister . 
and accepted it. was married to him and he went 
and commenced business as a surgeon at Bath, where 
he has now a very great and well deserved practise, and 
from the talents he is known to possess, will, in all proba. 
bility soon stand the highest in his . His 
subsequent conduct has been a complete refutation of 
all the surmises of those who opposed the match. 

The long, and perhaps not unpainfal stillness which 
ensued after the separation, was first broken to the 

ung lady by the intelligence of her discarded lover's 

ppy warriage. Now that he was irretreivably gone, 
it was clear to some who observed her that she began to 
feel most bitterly on the subject. 

About this time she appeared to sink considerably in 
health—her person wasted, and her appearance excited 
the compassion of every one. It was supposed by many 
that she was consumptive, and the cause was stated to 
be her excessive professional exertions. Care was ever 
depicted on her countenance, and whether she was on 
the stage or in the concert room every effort of gaicty 
was succeeded by a marked dejectedness that appeared a 
perfect contrast. 
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It was on an occaston when she was careless of herself 
that she threw herself away upon that ornament of the aris- 
toerney, Lord Witctam Lovon—the has now ludeed 
“got a lord.” It was supposed to be the pleasing obliquity 
of bis lordship’s vision that first fascinated the young 
lady. We do not presume to question the superiority ot 
her last choles, SS S Ge on ee Se SP 
whether it would not he better to pa 
than the mistress of a lord, tor tte tontetp wean 
the contrary by his pistol. is chuen ec cbihbien « a 
ee a © cee » anne a by 

lord, and this she certainly is wot. She has now 
broken from her father's control, and we apprehend that 
he has but Hite chance of obtaining that recompense 
which he doubtless anticipated from a marriage. 

Such are the leading features of her history, and if we 
have been incorrect, even on the slightest point, we 
shall be glad to rectify it. We are aware she wishes it 
to be believed that she is married to her noble lord, and 
invites persons to her house in the style of a married 
woman, them that “ Lord Witutam” will be glad 
to see them if they will call and look at her little one, 
We hope the fact is as she wishes it to appear, but it is 
in her power to set all doubt at rest by simply naming 
the time and place where the ceremony was performed ; 
and until this is done the world will assume that nothing 
of the kind has taken place. Some of her friends ex- 
claim against her marrying a man who cannot or will 
not own her as his wife, or who feels it dishonorable to 
have his wife on the stage; but certainly if his lordship 
be too poor to take her from it, that circumstance may 
be admitted as a fair reason for her not assuming his 
name so long as she is compelled to remain upon it. In 
either case she is indeed greatly to be pitied ; she cannot 
under such circumstances be admitted into respectable 
family concerts; and her father is still more deserving 
of compassion. We hope that her misfortune and his 
error may have a beneficial example. The lives of per- 
formers, who are looked up to by so vast a portion of 
the young and thoughtless, must necessarily have a 

F3 
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great influence by the example which they hold forth. 
‘Fhe brother and the sisterhood of the professiou would 
hardly be conscious of the existence of such a thing as 
morality or rules of decorum if they were not occasion- 
ally reminded of them from without their own circle, by 
means of the press or otherwise. Miss PaATON’s condi- 
tion has become notorious. Every good man will theres 
fore agree that the meritricious example ought not to 
pass unnoticed, and that it is laudable to manifest her 
condition to be by no means enviable, and shew that her 
conduct should excite compassion and operate as a 
warning. The stage is held up to the world as a school 
of manners and morals: it should be so, but it must be 
confessed that the conduct of two or three of the leading 
teachers in it has not of late been such as to add much 
force to any precepts they might have to deliver, or to 
hold out strong inducement to the respectable portions of 
the community to entrust the young within its influence. 
It will be the task of the Drama to uphold it only in its 
purity, and as far as its power may extend contribute 
to its respectability by censuring those examples, which 
are so pernicious in themselves and which have brought 
upon the profession all the odium which is now sostrongly 
attached to it. 


Dee ge ose 1009 9O 


Bramatic fragmenta. 





COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 


1.—Pantomimes. 


It forms one of the principal tasks to the managers of our 
Metropolitan theatres to regularly furnish every Christ- 
mas a superb show, to amuse the young and old, in 
the shape of a pantomime; of late years we have had to 
report failures and successes in this branch of the art, but 
never expect again to see one equal to ““ Mother Goose.” 
Christmas, 1786, Drury Lane had no regular panto- 
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mime, but got up “ Robinson Crusoe,” and “ The Scotch 
Ghost,” in the place of one. ‘ Harlequin and Obernon” 
at Covent Garden was very successful, and had a run. 


2— A Cure for the Heart Ache.” 


This piece was first brought out at Covent Garden, on 
the 10th January, 1797. It combines sentiment, pathos, 
fire, wit, mirth, satire, and every ingredient requisite 
for a modern comedy ; it was crowned with success, and 
honored by a “Command of their Majesties” on the 
third and fifteenth night of its representation. Mrs. 
Mattocks, who played the part of Miss Vortex, on 
making her last exit, was so fatigued that she fainted. — 
It is a pity this comedy is not more frequently repre- 
sented. 


3.—* Fortune's Foul.” 


Their Majesties and five of the princesses this evening, 
January, 25th, 1797, honored Covent Garden with their 
presence, and “ Fortune’s Foot” was again the favorite 
of royalty. 


4.—Theatrical Transformation. 


1st February, 1727, Mrs. Yates (the widow of the 
unfortunate Lieutenant YATEs, killed by SELLERS,) had 
a benefit at the Haymarket Theatre; a very genteel 
audience it is said were assembled, and for their accom. 
modation a great part of the pit was made into boxes. 


5.—Oratorios. 


March 1797.— L’ Allegro” was produced at Covent 
Garden. The song of “ Verdi Prati” was surprisingly 
warbled by Signora Gaui, a dame of seventy-six years 
of age. This was originally composed for her by 
HANDEL, 
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6.—Extract from Cipper's two Dissertations upon the 
Theatres, published in the year 1756. 


“ Have we not had a greater number of those un- 
meaning fopperies, miscalled entertainments, than was 
ever known to disgrace the stage in so few years? Has 
not every year produced one of these patch work panto- 
mimes. These masquing mummeries, replete with 
ribaldry, buffoonery, aud nonsense: but void of inven. 
tion, connection, instruction, or humour! These Arabian 
kickshaws, or Chinese festivals, these—(call them what 
you please, as any one silly name will suit them all 
alike—) these mockeries of sense—these larger kind of 
puppet shows—these idle amusements for children and 
holiday fools; as ridiculously gaudy as the glittering 
pageantry of a pastry cook’s shop on a twelfth night !” 


7.—Miss FARREN’s Last Appearance. 


This lady appeared on the stage for the last time 8th 
April, 1797, at Drury Lane, as Lady Teazile, iu the 
“School for Scandal”’ The house was crowded in 
every part long before the curtain rose. Miss F., at the 
end of the play, was much affected and received support 
from Mr. WRouGHTON and Mr. Kine. She thus re- 
cited a few lines—weeping bitterly. The receipts of 
the night, exclusive of a large number of orders, aod 
notwithstanding it was Lewis's benefit at Cuvent Gar- 
MO, WAS. Sind. disis ssn vie piatelele cccceee £727: 16:6 
His benefit likewise was a good one .... 519: 18:6 


8.—Deny’s the Ancient 


Affected the composition of tragedy. Having requested 
PHILOXENEs to correct for him a piece which he was 
about to finish—that poet found it necessary to erase from 
beginning to end. For this crime he was condemned to 
the mines. Next day, however, DENyY’s ordered him to 
appear before him, and even dined with him at the same 
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table; after dinner, on reading a few lines from his 
tragedy, “ Well,” said Deny’s, “ what think you of 
these, PHILOXENES?” The poet, turning round to the 
attendants, exclaimed, ‘ Carry me back to the mines.” 


9—Actors’ Benefits. 


What strange freaks actors sometimes have recourse 
to, to draw a good house on their benefit night :—Liston 
rides a Jack Ass—Mrs. POWELL and Mrs. GLovER have 
played Hamlet—Once DowTon exchanged characters 
with Mrs. DavENPORT, in “ The Rivals,” she persona- 
ting Sir Anthony. At Covent Garden, 16th May, 1807, 
Fawcett?’s benefit, Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant was 
personated by him—it being the first performance of the 
“ Man of the World” for seven years. It was of course 
such a failure, that a critic hoped it would not be per- 
formed for seven more under such circumstances. 


10,—SHAKSPEARE. 


In “ MAteEt’s Verbal Criticism” the poetic character 
of SHAKSPEARE is forcibly pourtrayed :— 


« Pride of his own and wonder of this age, 
Who first created and yet rules the stage; 
Bold to design, all powerful to express, 
SHAKSPEARE each passion drew in ev'ry dress: 
Great aboverule, and imitating none, 
Rich with borrowing, Natare was his own ; 
Yet is his sense debas’d by gross allay, 
As gold in mines, lies mix’d with dirt and clay ; 
Now eagle-wing’d, his heaven-ward flight he takes, 
The big stage thunders, and the soul awakes: 
Now low on earth a kindred reptile creeps, 
Sad Hamlet quibbles, and the hearer sleeps.” 


1].—Theatre at Peru. 
The following is extraeted from The Journal 
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Capt. Basil Hall,” in Peru, Chili, &c. page 132 and 133, 
vol t. 

Peru:—The theatre, which was opened during the 
festivities upon the accession of the new Viceroy, was of 
rather a singular form, being a long oval, the stage oc. 
cupying the greater part of one side, by which means 
the front boxes were brought close to the actors. The 
audience in the pit was composed exclusively of men, 
and that in the galleries of women— a fashion borrowed, 
I believe, from Madrid—the intermediate space was 
divided into several rows of private boxes. Between 
the acts, the Viceroy retires to the back seat of his box, 
which being taken as a signal that he may be considered 
absent, every man in the pit draws forth his steel and 
flint, lights bis cigar, and puffs away furionsly, in order 
to make the most of his time; for when the curtain rises, 
and the Viceroy again comes forward, there can no 
longer be any smoking, consistently with Spanish eti- 
quette.—The sparkling of so many flints at once, which 
makes the pit look as if a thousand fire-flies had been 
let loose, and the cloud of smoke rising immediately 
after, are little circumstances which strike the eye of a 
stranger, as being more decidedly characteristic, than 
incidents really importaut. 

I may add, that the gentlemen in the boxes also smoke, 
on these occasions, and I once fairly detected a lady 
taking asly whiff behind her fan—The Viceroy’s pre- 
sence or absence, however, produces no change in the 
galleries aloft, where the goddesses keep up an increasing 
fire during the whole evening. 


12.— Reduced Prices. 


A “Company of Comedians from Glasgow” are now 
performiug in St. James’s Street, Paisly, whose prices of 
admission are front seats Two-Pence—back seats One 
Penny. “To what base uses must we come, Horatio”: 

Lawnvurgh Observer. 
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13.—Acting in Reality. 


On the Sth March, 1824, a young woman named JANE 
Barrow went to the theatre at Wigan, to see the’ re- 
presentation of “ Obi, or three-fingered Jack,” and 
whilst seated in the gallery, one of the performers in the 
course of the representation, fired a pistol (unknowingly 
loaded with ball) and immediately this young woman 
fell upon the floor covered with blood. On examining 
her head it was discovered that a part of the skull was 
fractured. She lingered till the 19th April, and then 
died. This ought to serve as a caution to all theatrical 
performers, and more especially to him who has charge 
of the arms, &c. called the “ Property Man;” for in a 
place of this sort, no ball or shot are required, and 
therefore ought never to be admitted. If carelesstiess 
of this kind were frequently to happen, few persons 
would have the hardihood to visit our theatres in these 
times, when nothing but poss and noise goes down with 
the public, “ Der Freischiitz,” charmed bullets, &c. &c. 
for who would like to be “ charmed with a bullet,” and 
“ cut off before his time.” ‘ 






PP ODL IDE PPC IDP 


French Drama. 


The following is the story er plot of a drama lately 
brought out at Paris, entitled “ Les Deux Anglais,” or 
“ The Two Englishmen.” [t is said to have made the 
Parisians very merry: we are sure it will make our En- 
glish readers more merry, but it will be at the expense 
of the author :— 


“To Lord Damby, a man disgusted with life, though 
having every possible meafis to love it, the author opposes 
Mr. Pearce, an honest merchant of London, who, from 
motives of a nature entirely different, considers himself 
obliged to terminate his unhappy existence. Mr. Pearce 
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is a husband and a father. Onc of his daughters, Nancy, 
is about to marry a Mr. Williams, when he learns that 
the fraudulent bankruptcy of a swindling correspondent 
has deprived him of the means of continuing his pay. 
ments, and honoring the bills drawn on him. Witllians, 
informed of the disaster which had befallen his father. 
in-law, generously offers him his assistance ; but all the 
money he can raise, either from his own resources, or 
through the assistance of his friends, scarcely amounts 
to half the requisite sum. Mr. Pearce cannot survive 
his ruin, and, above all, his dishonour: he proceeds to 
the bank of the Thames to put his fatal design into execu- 
tion. It is night, and in mounting the parapet from 
which he is to throw himself, he jostles against a stranger. 
They enter into conversation, and Lord Damby learns 
from Pearce the cause of his despair. Heis touched and 
interested by the story. He also was about to drown 
himself, but he was happy to have the opportunity of 
honoring his last moments with a good action. With an 
income of 60,0001. a year, and no children, he can easily 
enable Pearce to re-establish his affairs at the expense of 
the murmurs of some collateral relatives, for whom he 
entertains no regard. He can drown himself afterwards. 
Pearce accepts with gratitude a favor which saves his 
wife and children: but if his benefactor persists in his 
drowning project, he declares that he will accompany 
bim. A warm contest now arises between the two 
maniacs. At last Lord Damby allows himself to be 
drawn into the house of his new friend, in the hope that 
the sight of his wife and children will induce the un. 
fortunate merchant to abandon a resolution which, in 
consequence of his liberality, had in his opinion no longer 
any reasonable excuse, 

“ The noble lord is enchanted with the scence he be- 
holds—a whole family at his feet, bathing his generous 
hands with tears of gratitude ; but he is chiefly interested 
by Betty, the youngest daugliter of the merchant: the 
graces of her manners, and the ingenuousness of her 
conversation, make a deep impression upon him: he 
becomes less urgent to return to the parapet. Betty 
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prégares a bowl of punch, places it on the table, and 
witiraws. Pearce and Damby sit down, and soon 
begin to play different parts. Pearce presses the fatal 
moment of departure. Damby does his best to wave the 
proposal. This scene is ingeniously managed, and is 
by far the best in the piece; it remotely reminds us of 
the famous scene of the “ Souper de Moliere ;” but the 
situation of the characters, as well as the motives of 
their conduct, are so very different in the two works, 
that the author, had he been ignorant of the existence 
of the former, might have been led by the very nature 
of the subject to construct the scene. 

“ The last glass of punch is scarcely filled when day 
beginsto dawn. What isto be done? To goand drown 
themselves in day-light was a thing not to be thought of ; 
but how was the time to be spent until the return of night. 
Nothing more natural than that after drinking hard they 
should think of sleeping. They accordingly retire to 
separate apartments. Greeks gave to the night, or at 
least to the time devoted to sleep, the epithet of ‘* Good 
Counsellor.” The two friends awake with their minds 
refreshed and tranquillized. The idea of the preceding 
night has no longer any hold of them, except by that 
false shame which is too often disguised under the name 
of courage; but which is at bottom only weakness, and 
the fear of acknowledging and repairing errors. The 
family arrive. Damby discloses the useless and criminal 
design of Pearce, who, in his turn, informs them of that 
of Damby. After these disclosures the execution of the 
project becomes impossible. Damby, held fast in the 
arms of Betty, yields to the powerful sentiment which 
governs him, and feels that he may yet love life—the 
condition may be easily divined—Betty casts down her 
eyes and blushes. Williams espouses Nancy; and 
a day commenced under auspices so fatal is terminated by 
nuptial festivals, and by the complete happiness of six 
individuals, who but a few hours before were menaced 
with the most dreadful misfortunes.” 


—<=300000— 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the things 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


MLET, 


June 24.—Henri Quatre—Wedding Day—Therese (Benefit of Mrs. 
W. West and Miss Smithson). 

Mr. Cooke, a brother of Mrs. WesT, made his appear- 
ance in London as Fontaine, the pastor, which he played 
in a manner the most respectable, and received con- 
siderable applause. 

25.—Othello—Rossignol—Adopted Child. 
27.—Brutus—Der Freischutz, 

28.—Othello—Begear's Opera (Benefit of Mrs. Bunn). 

29.—Jealous Wife—Ilenri Quatre (Bevefit of Mr. Spring). 
30.-—Macbeth—Der Freischutz. 

July 1.—Faustus—Lbid. 

2.—Merchant of Venice—Ibid. 

4.—Richard the Third—Ibid. 

5.—Jealous Wife—Five Minutes too Late; or, an Elopement to 
Rheims (ist time]. 

The dramatic part of this entertainment is absolutely 
beneath criticism. It consists of the adventures of 
Jemmy Clipcard (HARLEY), a pawnbroker'’s shopman, 
who wears a bottle-green coat, and succeeds in entrap- 
ping the affections of his master’s daughter, Nancy 
Readydumps (Miss I. Paron), who wears a pea-green 
habit. This pair of loving turtles abscond for France, 
from the Three Golden Balls, in the Strand, for the 
purpose, as the lady declares, of being united in “the 
congugated state.” In their way to “the French conti- 
nent,” as Mr. Clipcard denominates it, they take 
Brighton, where they are first introduced to our notice, 
sitting in an apartment at the Old Ship Inn, the waiter 
being busied, according to the printed book of the play, 
in “ taking away the dishes and plates on which they 
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have dined.” After this novel sort of meal, they get on 
board asteamer bound for Dieppe, being closely pursued 
by Old Readydumps (TeRRy), and his housekeeper 
(Mrs. HARLOWE), who bears the romantic name of 
Mistress Piccalilly. 

Arrived at Dieppe, our hero and heroine set off for 
Rheims, closely followed by Readydumps and Piccalilly. 
This journey gives occasion for the introduction of some 
beautiful scenery by RoBERTs; it consists of panoramic 
views of the coast to Havre, thence by the river Seine 
to Rouen, and afterwards to Rheims; a view of Paris 
being given in the distance. These are among the finest 
scenic efforts we have ever witnessed, and are almost the 
only part of this spectacle (with the exception of the 
sacre) worth looking at. That part which displays the 
French coast to Molineaux, and thence to Mantes through 
Rouen, is absolutely astonishing, not merely as a grand 
pictorial effect, but for the skill and ability displayed in 
the management of the moon and other phenomena of 
nature. The atmosphere is, by a particularly ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, constantly changing through all 
the varieties of tint and hue perceivable in nature, and 
with an effect almost magical. Arrived at Rheims (so 
called, as Mr. Jemmy Clipeard kindly informs us, on 
account of the quantity of paper made up into reams 
there), the fugitives are overtaken by their pursuers, 
having first become legitimate man and wife; on learning 
which fact, and seeing his daughter decorated with a 
whole forest of ostrich feathers, Old Readydumps natu- 
rally and characteristically forgives them, and all pro- 
ceed to the grand scene of the Coronation. The ceremo- 
nies of the sacre commence by the grand procession, 
consisting of the King and State, to the metropolitan 
church, the exterior of which is beautifully represented 
in a scene of great merit by RoBeRTs. The persons 
composing the procession pass in succession from the 
stage round the pit, on a platform laid down for the 
purpose on a level with the dress boxes. The effect of 
this part of the representation was not so fine as might 
have been expected, but was compensated by the follow- 
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ing scene, by MARINARI, depicting the interior of the 
cathedral, as fitted up for the coronation ceremony, and 
filled by the several characters and personages convoked 
to attend it. The dresses and decorations of the King, 
Nobles, &c. in this scene, including the regalia, are 
exceedingly splendid, and, united with ‘the solemn 
nature of the ceremonial, produce a most striking and 
imposing effect. It is given out the copies of costume, 
&c. are in every respect faithful. We have no reason to 
doubt it, as in general they are very splendid. 

The piece, from the reception it met with, appears 
likely to have a very considerable run, and will doubt. 
less reimburse the management for the profuse liberality 
they have bestowed on its production. 

6.—Henri Quatre—I)id. 

7.—Brutus—Lbid—Of Age To-morrow (Benefit of Mr, Kean). 

8.—Faustus—Five Minutes too Late, 

9.—Utheilo—1bid. 


POI LIP COS DIG IDS 


Covent Garden Theatre. 


June 24 —Rivals—Padlock. 

25.—Tempest—Simpson aud Co.—Irish Tutor. 
27 —Hamlet—Lofiy Projects—Matrimony. 

28.—Way to keep him—Tale of Mystery. 

29.—Belles’ Stratagem—Charles the Second. 

30.—Tempest—Child of Nature. 

July 1.—She Stoops to Conquer—Der Freischutz. 

2.—Ilron Chest—All a Mistake [ist time). 

This new farce met with a very uncourteous reception ; 
but quite as good as its merits deserved. The scene 
in which JoNEs first appeared asa rambling half-cracked 
Geologist, seemed to promise something worthy repeti- 
tion, but no sooner did Whineall come forward, a crea- 
ture intended to represent that species of whiskered and 
mustachioed animal, which may sometimes be seen walk- 
ing up and down the king’s highway, but a very un- 
equivocal expression of dislike was heard from various 
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parts of the house, and which increased as the piece 
proceeded, though the applause was, perhaps, equal to 
the hisses, at the falling of the curtain. As to plot or 
incident—the piece was tvo absurd for us to be at the 
pains of remembering whether there were either. 


4 —Pizarro—Der Freischutz. 

5.—Tempest—Miller and Men. 

6.—Way to keep him—Barber of Seville. 

7—Julius Ceasar—Charles the Second. 

8.—Inconstant—lIrish Tutor—Tale of Mystery. 

9. The theatre was closed this evening in consequence of the ex- 
tensive preparations for the French Coronation. 





English Opera House. 


Suly 2.—Beggar’s Opera—Rosina—Spoiled Child. 

Turs pleasant summer theatre opened this evening to 
a brilliant audience, and introduced some new faces to 
the London public: a Mr. THORNE (in the character of 
Macheath), and a Miss Gowarp (in Rosina). The 
voice of the former is of a promising character, and far- 
ther improvable, as we conjecture, some of its tones 
being at present rather weak and undecided. His speak- 
ing voice is not unpleasing, but his utterance is too rapid, 
and his articulation not sufficiently distinct. This defect 
he will do well to correct ; and by indulging his falsetto 
less, he will soon prove a pleasing singer, and become 
an acquisition to any theatre—Miss GowarRp is really 
a very promising young lady, possessing qualities of 
voice of no common order, and only requiring more time 
and practice, and the confidence consequent on these, to 
develope them. She possesses a good face and figure ; 
her deportment, considering the evident embarrassment 
of a first appearance on London boards, appears to have 
been sedulously cultivated. If we do not speak more 
decidedly, it is more from fear of wronging the future 
eminence of which she gives evident promise, than 
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through a wish to discourage this young lady ; whose 
occasional bursts of nature in acting, and some peculiarly 
brilliant notes that escaped from her timidity, indicate 
the germs of (we venture to predict) no very distant and 
complete success. Miss GowaRp played Little Pickle 
in the farce of “ The Spuiled Child,” which, witbout 
meaning to depreciate the performance, was, we think, 
injudicious, She was triumphantly received by the au- 
dience. 
4,—Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 


POP POP PDO PIP POP 


Dramatic Table=Talk. 





Mr.PootE and Mr. Exvsiston.—The action by the 
former gentleman against the latter for an assault, was 
tried on Tuesday, May 31st; the Jury gave a verdict of 
£80 damages to Mr. PooLe. 


Miss LAvIN1A GEORGIANNA HAMMERSLEY BUGGINS, 
sister of Miss HAMMERSLEY of Covent Garden Theatre, 
was married on the 9th May, at Bristol, to HENRY 
JASPER ToyYE, Esq. of Clifton. 


Disturbance at the Minor Theatre, Catherine Street. 

There were three pieces to have been performed at 
this house, on Tuesday, June 3rd, but at the end of the 
second, a great bustle behind the scenes, as if a pugi- 
listic contest, with cries of “ Turn him out!” was heard. 
Mr. REDE, much agitated, appeared, and stated that 
the confusion arose in consequence of an insult offered 
to Miss PaGET, one of the performers, and an attack 
upon his brother, the stage-manager, which he (Mr. R.) 
was induced to resist. A second contest ensued ufter 
Mr. REDE quitted the stage, the curtain was dropped, 
and the audience quitted the theatre. 
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On Taverns, as connected with Theatricals. 


To those who are curious in observing national customs 
and popular manners, it is amusing to remark what 
singular changes take place in them in different ages ; 
and what was fashionable in one century, becomes obso- 
lete or vulgar in the succeeding one. This is strikingly 
exemplified in the case of Taverns, formerly so numerous 
in the cities of London and Westminster. The history 
of these houses of public resort in this country may be 
traced back as far as the time of Henry IV. when the 
Boar’s Head, in East Cheap, was the rendezvous of 
Prince HENRY, and where FaustaFF called for his cup 
of sack and revelled among his jolly companions. Of 
little less antiquity is the White Hart, without Bishops- 
gate, which bore on its front a few years ago, the date 
of its erection in 1480. Among the well-accustomed 
taverns in the metropolis of former days, there was none 
more renowned than the White Rose, (the symbol of 
the York faetion) in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
which stood near the chapel of oar Lady, behind the 
high altar of the abbey church. The gloomy manners 
of puritanism gave a severe check to these temples of 
jollity, but the restoration of CHARLES again revived 
their popularity. The eavaliers and adherents of the 
royal party, for joy of that event, were for a time in- 
cessantly druuk, and from a picture of their manners, 
in CoWLEY’s comedy of “ The Cutter of Coleman 
Street,” it may be collected that taverns were places of 
much more frequent resort than churches or conventicles. 
When the frenzy of the times was, however, abated, 
taverns, especially those in the city, became places 
for the transaction of almost all descriptions of business. 
There accounts were settled, conveyances executed ; 
and there attornies sat, as at inns in the country on 
market days, to receive their clients. In that space 
near ™ Royal Exchange, which is encompassed by 
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Lombard, Gracechurch, part of Bishopsgate, and Thread. 
needle Streets, the number of taverns exceeded twenty ; 
and on the site of the Bank there stood no Jess than four. 
At the Crown, which was one of them, it was not 
unusual, in the course of a single morning to draw a butt 
of mountain (120 gallons) in gills. 

Taverns were formerly, from the time of SHAKSPEARE 
to witbin the last half century, the resort of the greatest 
wits of the age. In the time of the bard, the places 
principally honored by genius were the Sun and Moon 
Tavern in Aldersgate Street ; the Devil Tavern in Fleet 
Street, close to Temple Bar ; and the famous one called 
The Mermaid, which was in Cornbill. Here Snaks. 
PEARE, BEN JONSON, BEAUMONT, and all the worthies 
of the age, are known to have assembled ; and here was 
held the celebrated club, which, as bas been well ob- 
served by Mr. GirFrorD, “ combined more talent and 
genius, perhaps, than ever met together before or 
since.” The Mermaid Club originated with Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH, and among its members were SHAKSPEARE, 
JONSON, BEAUMONT, FLETCHER, SELDEN, CAREW, 
MartTIN, DoNNE, CoTTON, and many others, whose 
names, even at this distant period, call up a mingled 
feeling of reverence and respect. 

Itwasat the Mermaid that, in the full flow of confidence 
of friendship, the lively and interesting ‘ wit combats” 
took place between SHAKSPEARE and JONSON; and 
hither in probable allusion to some of them, BEAUMONT 
lets his thoughts wander in his letter to Jonson from 
the country :— 5 


*¢ MethYaks the little wit I had is lost 
Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid? Hard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of flame, : 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to liye a fool the rest 
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Of his-dull life. Then, when there hath been shewn 
Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past,—wit that might warrant 

For the whole city tv talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled, and when that was gone, 

We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty ; though but downright fools, more wise.” 


With what delight should we bave hung over any well 
authenticated instances of these “ words so nimble and 
so full of subtle flame ;” but, unfortunately, nothing on 
which we can depend, has been handed down to us. 
FULLER, who from the manner in which he mentions the 
subject, must have had many of these lively sallies fresh 
in his recollection, does not give us one of them. In 
his “ Worthies,” describing the character of the Bard 
of Avon, he say, ‘ Many were the wit combats between 
SuaKsPEARE and BEN JonsoN. I behold them like a 
Spanish great galleon, and an English man of: war. 
Master JoNSON, like the former, was built far higher in 
learning, solid, but slow in his performances. SHAKs- 
PEARE, like the latter, less in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

How much taverns were frequented by the literati in 
the early part of the last century, the Spectator, the 
Tatler, and other British essays, bear abundant evi- 
dence; and there is little doubt but many of these 
papers were produced at a tavern, or originated in the 
‘wit combats” that frequently took place. Although 
Sir RicHARD STEELE was extravagant, in his uxorious- 
ness, yet I have always admired a passage in one of his 
letters to his wife, written from a tavern, in which 
he assures her that he will be with her “in half a 
bottle of wine.” 

The change that has taken place in respect to the 
company frequenting taverns, is supposed to be owing 
to the increased expense; but extravagant charges of 
tavern-keepers in Queen ANNE's time were not less 
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deserving of compliment than they are now. The Duke 
of ORMOND, who gave a dinner to a few friends at the 
Star and Garter, in Pall Mall, was charged £21. 6. 8, 
for four dishes and four ; that is, first and second course 
without wine or dessert. 

To whatever cause we may attribute the circumstance, 
that taverns are not resorted to by men of genius as 
formerly, I suspect literature has been the loser ; and 
the wit, humour, and friendship which were frequent! 


engendered in a tavern, is but poorly compcnsated in the 
converzationes 


of oar modern men of letters. 
Cc. 


POPPP OPO *PB POP 


On §Mr. Kean. 


When Mack un died the critic crew 
Exclaim’d, “ Lost now is SHAKSPEARE’s Jew, 
His like will ne’er be seen! 
But now another wonder view. 
To Nature and to SHAKSPEARE true, 
Shylock still lives in KEan ! 


And Gloster too, with Garrick fell 

No more to rise, as records tell, 
Long sought the world in vain ; 

Till Kean another Gloster grew, 

And decked with robes and readings new, 
“ RicHAaRD’s himself again!” 


P.P. 
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Dramatic fragmenta. 





COLLECTED BY SAM SAM’S SON, 





1—The great uncle of the late JoHN PHILIP 
KEMBLE, and of course of Mrs. Sippons, and Mr. 
CuARLEs KEMBLE, was a Romish Priest in the Reign of 
Cuaruss the First, at Hereford, and was there tried, 
condemned, and executed in a place then called the 
Wide Marsh, now the race ground. His hand was cut 
off, and, about thirty years since, was in the possession 
of a Mr. FREEMAN, a respectable Roman Catholic, 
dwelling within two miles of that city, where it was 
employed by the superstitious to touch wens and sores, 
under the idea of being endowed with supernataral 
virtue. 


2.—An Auctioneer’s Story. 


The following anecdote is from the forthcoming 
volume, entitled “ Reminiscences of MICHAEL KELLY.” 
“7 remember one day, shortly after my first appear- 
ance, dining with my friend JacK JoHNSTONE, in Great 
Russell Street, and met there an eccentric Irishman, well 
known in Dublin by the name of Waggish Jack Long, 
who was by turns an auctioneer and dramatist ; he wrote 
a play called “ The Laplanders,” which was most coolly 
received by the audience at first, and afterwards very 
warmly condemned. He came to England to propose to 
the Government a scheme to pay off the national debt. 
He was, however, fall of anecdote, and had a happy knack 
of telling stories against himself; one, I recollect, was, 
that in his auctioneering capacity, amongst other schemes, 
he offered for sale woollen cloths at a farthing a yard; yet 
so completely was his character known, and so well ap- 
preciated, that he could not advance a bidding even upon 
that price. At one time, he told us, his patience was 
G3 
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actually worn out, and in anger towards his auditory, he 
said, he thought they would treat him with the same 
inattention if he were to offer a guinea for sale. He then 
literally took a guinea out of his pocket, and actually 
put it up; there were certainly advances, shilling by 
shilling, until it reached seventeen shillings and six- 
pence, at which price he knocked it down, and handing 
it over to the buyer, wished him luck of the bargain; 
the purchaser went immediately to try the value of his 
lot, when it appeared, being weighed, to be of eighteen 
pence legs value than the purchaser paid for it.” 


3.—-Ludicrous Incident. 


A few years since, at. a spouting club, the play of 
“ The Mountaineers” was performed. The young gen- 
tleman who personated Balcazin Muley, had provided 
himself with a long black beard, which was made to 
fasten over the ears. Unfortunately the beard was too 
large, and was continually slipping under his chin; the 
play, however, went on tolerably well, until the last scene 
in the fifth act, when Muley enters in pursuit of his 
daughter, who has eloped with a Christian. He perceives 
her sitting on the ground, and resolves to sacrifice her 
to his just resentment ; and agitated by various passions, 
he exclaims, “I cannot do it!—What is it chokes me 
thus?” At that critical moment his beard slipped down, 
when ove of the audience immediately replied, *‘ Why 
zounds, man, it’s your beard?” The timid Zorayda 
instantly burst into a fit of immoderate laughter ; the 
poor spouter tore the beard from his face, dashed it on 
the stage in a fury, and walked off amidst the universal 
peals of both audience and performers. 


4.—LISTON. 


At the Haymarket Theatre last season, in “ Killing 
no Murder,” a ludicrous accident ‘happened - to ‘Liston 
in hisduet:with HaRLEY. While showing off the graces 
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and pirouettes of Apollo Belvi, he performed one evo- 
lution which brought him in contact with the ground. He 
recovered his legs with much agility; and to evince a 
carelessness of the accident, be weut on cutting his capers 
with increased vigour, not perceiving that an enormous 
breach had been effected in his tights. In the midst of 
the loudest shouts of laughter he was compelled to come 
back and repeat the duet; and when he entered witha 
handkerchief dangling before the gaping aperture, the 
scene was ludicrous even beyond the reach of his comic 
powers. 


5.—Counsellor GRADY, 


On a late trial in Ireland, said he recollected to have 
heard'of a relentless judge; who was known by the name 
of the hanging judge, and was never known to shed a 
tear but once, and that was during the representation of 
“ The Beggar’s Opera,” when Macheath got a reprieve. 


6.—G. STEEVENS, the Commentator on SHAKSPEARE. 


There is a very curious note relating to this celebrated 
person, in Dippin’s “ Bibliomania, or: Bouk Madness,” 
which, as the work is scarce, we have chosen to extract. 

“ STEEVENS having learnt that a copy of SKELTON’s 
verses on ELINOUR RUMMIN, the famous Ale Wife of 
England, with her portrait in the title page, was in the 
library of the Cathedral of Lincoln, he prevailed on the 
late Dean, Sir RrcHaRD KAYE, to bring the book to 
London; but it .was uot suffered to go from the Dean’s 
possession, Mr. STEEVENS was permitted to make a fac- 
simile drawing of the title, at the Dean’s house in Har- 
ley-street. This drawing he gave to RICHARDSON, the 
print-seller, who engraved and published it among the 
scarce portraits to illustrate GRANGER. The acquisition 
of this rarity. produced from STEEVENS the following jeu 
@ esprit, the merit of which can only be traly appreciated 
by those who had the pleasure of kuowipg the eminent 
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portrait-collectors therein mentioned, and whose: nanies 
are printed in capital letters. 
ELEONORA REDIVIVA. 
To seek this nymph among the glorious dead, 
Tir’d with his search is GULSTON fled :— 
Still for these charms enamoured MusGRAVE sighs; 
To class these beauties ardent BINDLEY dies : 
For these (while yet unstaged to public view), 
Impatient BRAND o'er half the kingdom flew ; 
These, while their bright ideas round him play, 
From classic WEsTon force the Roman lay :— 
Oft too, my SrorER, Heaven has heard thee swear : 
Not Gallia’s murder’d Queen was half so fair : 
“ A new Europa!” cries the exulting BULL, 
“ My Granger now, I thank the Gods, is full:” 
Even CracHERODE’s self whom passions rarely move, 
At this soft shrine has deigned to whisper love. 
Haste then, ye swains, who RUMMING’s form adore, 
Possess your ELEANOUR, and sigh no more. 


7.—Plot of a Farce acted before Charles 1X. of Franee. 

The following story will give the reader some idéa of 
the Ancient Farce. 

“ Inthe month of August, 1550, an advocate fell into 
such melancholy and alienation of mind, that he affirmed 
and believed himself to be dead. For this reason he 
would neither speak, laugh, eat, nor walk, but continued 
‘to lie in bed. He became, at last, so weak that it was 
-every hour expected that he would expire, when a nephew 
of his wife happened to arrive; who, after having endea- 
voured ineffectually to persuade his uncle to eat, began 
to think of effecting a cure by artifice ; with this intent, 
he caused himself to be clothed in a winding sheet, n 
. the manner of bodies about to be buried, except that his 
face was uncovered ; and to be carried and placed on 4 
table, with four lighted wax candles around him, in the 
chamber where his uncle was lying. Every thing was s0 
well imitated, that no one who saw him coald refrain 
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from laughter ; not even the very nurse of the sick advo- 
cate, afflicted as she was, nor the nephew himself, could 
forbear, he being moved by the strange grimaces of the 
persons around him endeavouring to contain themselves. 
The patient, for whom all this was done, asked his wife, 
who was upon the table? and she answered, ‘ It is the 
corpse of your deceased nephew.’ ‘ Nay,’ answered the 
sick man, ‘ how can he be dead, since I have just seen 
him laugh till his sides ached?” to which the wife an- 
swered, that the dead laughed. The advocate was desi- 
rous of making the experiment himself, ordered them to 
bring a looking-glass, and tried whether he could laugh. 
finding the thing very possible, he was persuaded that 
the dead had that faculty; and with this his cure began. 

“ The nephew, after having continued upon the table 
about three hours, asked for some food that he might 
eat. Acapon was presently brought to him, which he 
devoured, and likewise drank a pint of wine. 

“ Seeing this, the advocate asked whether the dead 
could eat? and being assured they could and did, he 
then demanded some food, which was brought him, and 
he ate with a good appetite. From this time, he conti- 


nued to perform the actions of a man of sound under- 
standing, and his melancholy went away gradually. 
This history was made into a farce, then printed, and 
afterwards acted before his Majesty Charles 1X.” 


8.—HoGARTH 


Once entreated his friend GaARRIck tosit for his portrait, 
with which he complied; but whilst the painter was 
proceeding with his task, he maliciously altered his face, 
in a gradual change of features, so as to render the por- 
trait perfectly unlike, HoGARTH blamed the unlucky effort 
of his art, and began a second time, but with less success. 
After getting out of temper, he essayed a third time, and 
did not discover the trick for.some time. He then broke 
ont into a most violent passion, and would have thrown 
his pallette and pencils at the head of Garrick, if he 
had not made his escape from the variegated storm of 
colours that pursued him. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


—— 


“ 9, s ” 
The play, the play’s the thingy aMusr. 


Drury Lane Theatre. Fi 


July 11.—Pizarro—Five Minutes too Late. 
12.—Monsieur Tonson—Ibid—Gi i in London (Benefit of the 
Widow and four Daughters of the late Mr. J. Brandon.) 

13.—Faustus—Five Minutes too Late. 

14.—Der Freischutz—1bid. 

15.—Henri Quatre—Ibid. 

16,—Faustus—Ibid. 

18.—I bid—Ibid. 

19.—Der Freischutz—I bid. 

20.—Faustus—I[bid. 

21.—Dcer Fie'schutz—Curiosity Cured, or Powder for Peeping 

an interlude transplanted from Sadler’s Wells in order to give 
rs. Fitzwilliam an opportunity of displaying her versatility— 

Beehive (Benefit of Mr. Fitzwilliam). 


This house followed the example of Covent Garden 
“ in consequence of the intense heat of the weather,” in 
closing its performances for the present season, the fol- 
lowing was the address spoken on the occasion, by Mr. 
TERRY :— 





‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen.—At the closeofa Theatre for _ 


the season it is scarce possible to vary the mode in which 
it is. customary to offer you a tribute of respect for the 
various proofs of favor and kindness during thai period. 
. ©1T am deputed, Ladies and Gentlemen, on the part 
of the Proprietor, to assure you that he is fully sensible 
of the great and general patronage which he has experi- 
enced since he first undertook the management of this 
theatre; and return you his sincere thanks for the sup- 
port which you have so liberally bestowed upon the 
various productions of this season. He ventares to in- 
dulge in the hope that his future efforts may still merit a 
continuance of your favor. 

“It is now my pleasing duty to express the grateful 
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acknowledgements of all the members of this establish- 
ment. Allow. me, therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
render you their heartfelt thanks; and, until the 24th 
of September, to bid you, most respectfully, farewell.” 





Covent Garden Theatre. 


Orestes in Argos— The Ramsbottoms at Rheims (ist time]. 


The grand show of the French Coronation was intro. 
duced in this afterpiece. It was placarded in the play- 
bills under the head of “ The Ramsbottoms at Rheims, 
with a second title of A Local Sketch, to introduce. the 
Coronation of Charles X., King of Irance.” We can- 
not help expressing our obligations en passant to the 
author of the Local Sketch for giving us the help of the 
attribute, “ local’’ to the meaning of his piece. A sketch 
which should fail to represent the localities of the scene 
which it pretended to depict, would be an article posses- 
sing far more attractions in the way of novelty than even 
the ceremony of the French Coronation on the stage. 
However, let this pass, and passons au sacre. 

The prefatory matter is of a very silly description, 
being akin to the nonsense produced at the rival house 
on the same subject. Perhaps the anxious anticipations 
of the chief business of tke piece render that tedious, 
which, under other circumstances. might appear tolera- 
ble. Theadventures of the Ramsbottoms the family of 
a vulgar cit, living at “ No. 11, Montague-place,” who 
trust themselves for the first time upon French ground, 
occupy the better half of the piece. The incidents possess 
little humour,-nor are. the jokes new. There is a love 
affair, as usual, which ends in Miss Ramsbottom running 
away with Mr. O’Connor, to the great grief of her dis- 
consolate parents. At length the show makesits appear- 
ance on the stage. A platform is suddenly, and_ with 
great ingenuity of contrivance, erected round the orches 
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tra. This is very tastefully spread with a tissue of blue 
cloth, with the fleur de lys plenteously worked in. The 
curtain rising, presents the exterior of the Cathedral, and 
the guards stationed in different parts of the scene. The 
various preliminary movements of the military in this 
early stage of the business, serve to impress an air of 
reality upon the coming procession. Of the procession 
itself we need not give a detailed account. The King, 
the members of the Royal Family, the Marshals of France, 
and the Priests, appear in their appropriate costumes, 
make the circuit of the orchestra, and enter the Cathe- 
dral. The scene changes, and discovers a view of the 
interior arranged for the final ceremony. The King, 
after subscribing to the usual formalities, is proclaimed 
King of France. His Majesty, it is to be observed, does 
not stoop so far as to lay alung on his stomach, as some 
late aceounts represent him to have done at Rheims. 
This portion of the ceremony at an end, a second pro- 
cession, en retour, takes place, and the scene is speedily 
changed to the gardens of the Tuileries, which, as well 
as the ancient palace of the Bourbons, is illuminated and 
decked out in its gayest trim, for the amusement of the 
faithful inhabitants of His Majesty’s most loyal city of 
Paris. Dancing and singing are the joyous occupations 
of the assembled groups; and the whole affair termi- 
nates with a grand display of fire-works. 

The scenery is new and well executed ; the dresses 
splendid, and perfectly in character with the scene and 
people who furm a part in it. The cathedral scene is 
a very successful effort. The glittering congregation of 
Coronation dresses, and the contrast of the wilitary with 
the ecclesiastical costume, each equally costly, produce a 
brilliant tout ensemble. Upon the whole, the production is 
very effective as a show, and deserves public support on 
account of the heavy expenses to which the Managers 
must have put themselves. CHARLES KEMBLE played 
the King, and “ fretted and strutted his hour upon the 
stage” with monarchical dignity, 

12.—Mountaineers—] hid. 
13.—School for Scaudal—Ibid. 
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14.—Der Freischutz—Ibid. 

15.—Man of the World—Ibid. 

16.—Jealous Wife—Ibid. 

18,-—Barber of Seville—Charles the Second—Ibid. 

19.—Inconstant—Five Minutes too Late, 

This Theatre closed its performances for the season 
this night. After the play Mr. Fawcett came forward 
and addressed the audience as follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—Custom has almost made it 
a law on an occasion like the present to address you ; in 
pursuance, therefore, of that custom I now come to 
make you my bow. I will not give you a long tirade 
concerning the unprecedented success of the present 
season, nor enter into an inflated detail of what is pre- 
paring for the next. I shall merely state, that on Mon- 
day, September 26, we shall re-open ; hoping to see you 
here again, when deeds, not words, shall prove our 
gratitude. Meanwhile, the Managers, the Performers, 
and your bumble servant, beg leave to bid you a res- 

pectful farewell.” 


POOLE DDO DDI CLP 


English Opera House. 


July 5.—Broken Promises, or the Colonel, the Captain, and the 
Corporal [ist time.}—Belles without Beaux. 

The main plot of this vew opera is very simple, and 
the acting part derives its interest. chiefly from a few 
well-selected dramatic situations, and from a dialogue of 
much vivacity, well suited to the respective performers 
to whom its delivery is intrusted. There is little novelty 
in the circumstances of which the story is made up. 
Mr, Fairfield (BARTLEY), has two sons, Captain Fair- 
field (THORNE), and Charles Fairfield: He is also guar- 
dian of two beautiful, accomplished young ladies, Louisa 
and Emma, (Misses NoEx and STEPHENS.) These wards 
he adopts as hisdaughters. An attachment is formed iu 
early life between these young ladies and young gentle- 
men. Captain Fairfield, however, enters the army, and 
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his affections are laid siege and taken by storm, by a 
young lady of beauty, fashion, and fortune. Thisis the 
first instance of a ‘ broken promise.” The second con. 
sists in the conduct of a Colonel Cooland (WRENcnh), 
who makes love to two ladies, is indifferent about both, 
and, in a fit of ennui, marries one of them. The third, 
and most striking illustration of holding “the werd of 
promise to the ear, and breaking it to the hope,” is that 
of Corporal Balance O’Conner (POWER), who is promoted 
from the ranks, and by some way—not very satisfactorily 
accounted for—is anxiously sought after by a rich gen- 
tleman for his niece. To fulfil this engagement, it is 
sought to induce him to break a promise of marriage 
which he has made to Susan Roseby (Miss KELLY), a 
country girl of his native village. She hears the sad 
tidings from her uncle just as she is in expectation that 
the wedding is to take place. The uncle returns to the 
Corporal, aud falsely tells him that Susan had heard 
of the part he had acted towards her, with indiffer- 
ence. The Corporal resolves to think no more of her; 
but at the moment he is forming the resolution Susan ap- 
pears, and declares the constancy with which she loved 
him, and upbraids him for his desertion of her. The 
tender heart of O’Conner is overcome, and he sacrifices 


the riches, the beauty, and the accomplishments of the — 


wealthy heiress to the fidelity of his first love. 

Miss KELLy is not only Chief Priestess in this favour- 
ite temple of the Comic Muse, but there is not such a 
votary to be found in any other of her temples through- 
out the land. There is something so beautifully natural 
and simple in her whole style of acting, that we could 
almost wish to see her every night, and in every piece 
that is performed. Power played the Jrish Corporal 
with ivfinite humour and accuracy of expression. Miss 
STEPHENS sang with all her unequalled taste, sweetness, 
science, and execution ; she was encored repeatedly, and 
particularly ina very pretty Scotch melody, “ There is a 
tear that falls when we part from a friend.”—The music 
of the opera is pleasing, and tastefally selected, but the 
words that accompany it are of a very mediocre quality. 
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A Miss GRay, announced as a pupil of Miss KELiy, 
appeared as Mrs. Woodland. She is extremely pretty ; 
and this, if not a qualification for the stage, is at least 
equivalent toone. The piece met with decided success, 
and has been since often performed, 


6.—Ibid—Spoiled Child. 

7.—Ibid—Belles without Beaux, 
8.—Ibid—Rosina. 

9.—I[vid—Rendezvous. 3 
11.—Ibid—Gretua Green—Spoiled Child. 
12.—[bid—Rendezvous—Love amung the Roses. 
13.—Lbid—Gretna Green—Spviled Cnild. 
14.—Ibid—Belles without Beaux—Love among the Roses. 
15.—Ibid—Padlock. 

16.—Ibid—Love’s Dream. 

18.—Ibid.—Gretna Green—Sharp and Flat. 
19.—Ibid—Love’s Dream. 

20.—Lbid—Marriage of Figaro. 

21.—Ibid—Free and Easy. 

22.—Ibid—Marriage of Figaro. 
23,—Ibid—Brother and Sister. 





Bath Theatre. 





Miss MacauLty has been performing here, and 
among other characters that of Isabella, in the “ 7'he 
Fatal Marriage.” Although this tragedy is no favorite 
of ours, she has almost cheated us into liking it by the 
chaste and correct manner in which it was sustained. 
This mournful conception of the dramatist’s brain, is 
throughout the victim of gloom and despair; to give 
variety, therefore, to the expression of grief through 
five long acts, requires no ordinary share of talent and 
confidence. We need hardly say that Miss MACAULEY 
executed her task with credit to herself, and satisfaction 
to the audience. To a distinct and pleasing enunciation, 
this lady adds an easy dignity of s—requisit 
indispensably necessary to those who aspire to the loftier 
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walks-of the drama. She particularly excelled in those 
scenes where the heart, overcharged with grief, sought 
relief in a sudden ebullition of sorrow. The declining 
manner in which she met the first advances of Villeroy, 
was also a proof of her nice discrimination. Having so 
far justly praised the performance, we would gladly have 
founda few faults, but the only imperfection we could 
discover was, the too frequent introduction of the 
hysteric laugh, an error which the good sense of Miss M. 
will no doubt discard on a second representation. 
Warpe's Biron, as a whole, was distinguised by 
considerable boldness and conception. There was, how- 
ever, some inattention to the lesser traits of the charac. 
ter. A good actor, like a good painter, though he 
ought to place the principal subject prominent on the 
canvas, should also bestow attention on the minuter parts, 
in order that the whole may harmonize together.—Mrs, 
Winpbsor, who performed the Nurse on the present 
occasion is decidedly the best actress we have seen in her 
line, on the Bath, we had almost said on any stage. 

Miss MACAULEY has also given proof of the uncommon 
versatility of her powers, by performing the character 
of Beatrice. Thalia is decidedly preferred to Melpomene, 
in Bath, and therefore her comic, were much better 
relished than her tragic efforts. She went through the 
part with propriety and spirit, and sang two songsin a 
very pleasing style. : 

We admire Mr. MonTAGUE, as Torrento, give him 
credit for his able personation of Marc Anthony, and 
can ‘endure him as Charles Surface ; but to the witty, 
the eccentric, and gentlemanly Benedict, he is quite 
unequal. He is in general perfect in the text, but what 
Dean Swirt once said of a voluble orator, may justly be 
applied to him :—“ His difficulty is, not in finding words, 
but in stopping them as they come out.” Mr. M. speaks 
too fast, and doesnot always make his pauses judiciously : 
we think, too, that he ought by all means to acquire a 
little more ease in bis performance— WouLpDs was 

Dogberry, and played it with great humour. 
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At the end of the play Miss MacauLey introduced a 
young lady, her pupil, to the audience, as Amanthis, in 
the following poetical address :-— 


Miss MacauLey as Beatrice. 


May Beatrice before her friends appear, 

And will they list with kind, attentive ear ? 
But faith she comes not now with idle prattle, 
To stun your ears with all the saucy rattle 

So bounteous late on Benedict bestow’d ; 

A game of gravity—nor gay, nor proud— 

« married woman now—good lack-a-day, 

Why what a trick for Beatrice to play! 

Tojoin in wedlock’s dance—to figure in, 

And take a husband with a bearded chin! 

Yet tis but what we maids must all come to. 
Except indeed, the wise and haughty few, 
Who suffer no male monarch near their throne, 
But proudly ery “ the fault is all their own.” 
Lovers are always to be found in plenty, 

And every maid has choice from one to twenty ; 
To hear them sigh and swear is vastly pretty : 
But yield our liberty—oh, what a pity! 


But truce to argument and vain resort, 
Let’s fall to something of more serious sort : 
I'm come to plead the cause—yet not to plead, 
For that declared some previous misdeed ; 
And this poor girl's misdeeds are all to come 
They'll spring up fast enough, or ere she’s done 
Her course probationary. Therefore, now 
I only ask, that you will favor show 
To my young volunteer—a raw recruit, 
This her first aim; and if she chance to shoot 
With any certainty her mark to hit, ‘ 
Why then, indeed, we may declare her fit 
To join the Thespian train. And now, perchance, 
She'll plead her own cause best. May she advance? 
Come, young Amanthis, come—you're called for. Here? 
Why how you loiter, child—you may appear 5, 
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Poor little timid wench, it trembles sadly, 
And thinks Dame Beatrice acts very madly. 
Come, little trembler, come—nay, never fear, 
For gentle spirits wait to greet you here. 


Enter AMANTHIS. 


Rouse up your spirits, child, let’s hear your voice, 
For now there’s no retreat, no room for choice ; 

A virtue of necessity then make, 

And gather courage for your mistress’ sake! 

Come, let us hear you speak. 

Amanthis. What shall I say ? 
Wont you speak for me, madam; do I pray—~ 
What not one word? and must the task be mine 
Before a crowd to speak—for the first time 
An orator become? Then may I tell 
Of all the doubts, and fears, and hopes that swelt 
Within my beating heart. Believe it true 
My pleasure would be great in pleasing you : 

And yet alas! °tis little [ can do 

Your praise to merit ;—but Ill do my best, 

Then leave to fortune and to you the rest. 
Beatrice. Well spoken, child, you know not what 

you seek, 

You know not the enchantment you bespeak ; 

When you would pleasure give, and praise obtain, 

You seek the triumph of a conqueror’s reign! 

A gem of peerless price—the worlds regard, 

If nobly earn’d, itis a King’s reward! 

Oh! none can tell, nor tongue, nor pen impart 

The thrilling transports of a grateful heart 

For approbation honorably won. - 

*Tis like the beamy radiance of the sun 

In glory bright, which gilds with genial rays 

The morning, noon, and evening of our days 

While life remains; and when life’s course is run, 

Entwines the laurel to adorn our tomb! 


She was very favourably received, and sustained 
the character with credit, both to herself and mistress. 
Altogether it was a very favorable debtt, 

BLADUD. 
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Amateur Theatres. 


Mr. DRAMA, 

As T was sitting at the breakfast table a short time 
since, enjoying myself over a cup of milk chocolate, a 
favorite beverage, a young friend of mine presented 
himself before me, stammering indistinct apologies for 
his unseasonable visit. I instantly perceived, by the 
embarrassing agitation visible in his deportment, that 
he had something of importance to communicate; but 
gradually dispelling his anxiety by an easy and uncon- 
strained behaviour, he at length informed me, that owing 
to the pressing solicitations of his companions, he had 
joined them in endeavouring to enact dramatic pieces for 
the amusement of their friends, requesting the honor, as 
he termed it, of my company at the representation of 
“ Hamlet” that evening, he making his first appearance 
in the character of Horatio. 

I was at first almost inclined torefuse my young friend, 
but as I had‘never beheld any amateur performances, curi- 
osity prevailed, and I consented to sanction by my presence 
their humble offering at the shrine of Melpomene. He 
departed, infinitely pleased with my acquiescence, ob- 
serving, that he wished me to be there early, as the 
place was but small, and would doubtless be much 
crowded. Accordingly, at the hour of six, I “ wrapt 
my auld cloak about me,” and set off at my accustomed 
slow pace, for the place of destination, situate in the 
outskirts of the metropolis, “ whose name dwelleth not 
in my memory.” I must own that the theatre exceeded 
my imagination in the propriety of its decorations, but 
it was most woefully small. ‘Two projections, two foot 
square, not unlike a charle’s shelter, were dignified with 
the title of stage boxes ; and the pit, not the stage, was 
raised, and indeed so much was it raised, that the occu- 
piers of the back seats were obliged to sit mum chance, 
or hazard their necks in falling through the crazy board- 
ing; with the pleasant diversity of breaking their heads 
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or the cieling, or perhaps both, every time they rose to 
stretch their legs, unavoidably cramped by the closeness 
of the seats. 

We waited about an hour and a half before the curtain 
rose, during which time, to prevent our falling asleep, 
we were agreeably entertained with three or four jigs 
from three or four fidlers, who scorned the common 
method of playing by time, so each rasped away as he 
liked best; piano or forte, as he thought the tune ought 
to be. After repeated tingles from the (cracked) bell of 
the prompter, the screen was removed, and the piece 
commenced ; preceded, however, bya nondescript apology 
for the absence of the gentleman who was to have enacted 
the “ghost of Humlet’s daddy :” through some unac- 
countable cause, he had prematurely given up the ghost, 
and Jeft his brother Thespians at a nonplus. A young 
man had undertaken to read the part at a minute’s notice, 
to whom the audi was requested to shew their ac- 
customed generosity. 

The part of Hamlet was filled by a tall thick.set 
farmer-looking personage, with a pair of very extensive 
whiskers that would not have disgraced the stoutest 
grenadier. He was shamefully imperfect; and when- 
ever at a loss, floundered bis huge body about “ like a 
whale,” to the imminent danger of his fellow sufferers. 
A very young man performed Polonius, and had a 
tolerable idea of the part : but although he had wrinkled 
his face with plenty of burnt cork, and profusely 
floured his chin, the old man was still wanting, and every 
effort was broadly burlesqued by his apparent youth. 
Of Horatio, friendship forbids me saying any thing bad, 
and as Dennis Brulyruddery has it, “ it’s impossible 
to say any thing good, without telling damn’d lies, so 
I'll be asy.” Laertes was exceedingly well played, and 
drew forth abundant plaudits; but the king! aye the 
king! Has my reader ever beheld ELLisTon play Rover, 
in “ Wild Oats?” if he has, he can form a tolerable 
idea of the efficient representative of Denmark’s mo- 
march. Gay and debonair, he should undoubtedly 
have changed parts with the gentleman who played 
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Osric, as that “ water-fly” was sustained something in 
the manner of Hoxttanpn’s Lord Lovel, or any other 
lord of that graceful and pleasing actor. The efforts of 
the fair competitors were far from contemptible; they 
were exceedingly handsome, but the queen unfortunately 
lisped. The dresses were tasty enough, but miserably 
selected—Horativ, for instance, was garnished with the 
gaudy trappings of a Roman warrior; the king, too, had 
on a very pretty Scotch hat, and a lively coloured silk 
handkerchief round his neck. The scenes were not 
amiss, but for the royal apartment, we were introduced 
to a modern dining room, with a pretty bow window and 
chintz curtains. The stage business was frequently 
interrupted by fellows in shirt sleeves and paper caps, 
pulling and hauling like so many devils at the scenery, 
tables, chairs, &c. raising thereby a very hearty laugh 
amongst the audience. The third act was unluckily 
commenced before the second; but it did not matter— 
the critical acumen of the audience was not over con- 
siderable, for but few noticed it. At the end of every 
act, the jigs and reels were resumed, part of the audience 
occasionally beating time with their feet. In that incom- 
parable soliloquy ‘“ To be or not to be,” my lord Hamlet 
was lamentably deficient—resorting to the prompter 
every minute, he b at last pletely bewildered, 
and the audience often caught the prompt word sooner 
than the player. He however recovered himself in the 
nunnery scene, where he stormed away in fine style, to 
the evident alarm of the bashful Ophelia. Two seats 
could only be mustered to view the play, and these were 
of course occupied by the females, his majesty con- 
descendingly standing in an easy “ picktooth” manner 
with the persons of his court. The Ghost walking about, 
reading OXBERRY’S edition of “ Hamlet,” had a fine 
effect; and what made it “ more provoking,” as the old 
women say, the vizor of his helmet falling in the middle 
of a speech, he was prevented from proceeding till it 
was securely replaced. 

The last act was never better burlesqued; the 7ra- 
vestie was notking to it. There was no grave, and the 
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grave digger (very well played by the bye) “ jowled 
the skulls” about amidst a heap of mould placed in the 
middle of the stage, which, as may be supposed, was 
well scattered before the conclusion of the scene. The 
coffin was rested upon it, and Laertes, as he could not 
jump, kneeled over it very prettily; when my lord 
Hamlet, “a pestilence on him for a mad rogue,” ad- 
vanced with a grin and roar, and placed his foot with 
such a degree of violence on the coffin, as to break the 
top in, to the very great entertainment of ali parties. 
The fencing was intulerable; well might Osric proclaim 
every “hit,” the audience, I am sure, would not have 
noticed them without. At the conclusion, they waited 
some minutes for the falling of the curtain, the dead 
king once or twice, lifting up his head, to ascertain 
whether it had or no. It fell at Jast, hiding from our 
view a scene rarely to be equalled. Here lay Hamlet 
‘¢ be-netted round with villanies ;” there the queen, there 
the king, Laertes under Hamlet ; Osric, Horatio, &c. 
standing at the sides, all huddled together on a stage, 
scarce nine feet wide by about five in depth, with the 
necessary addition of a double throne (two rush-bottom 
chairs), and a small three-legged table, on which was 
placed one thin candle, a plate, the book of Hamlet, 
and a blue and white pint bason, that had served for 
the bowl. 

The first piece was quite enough for me; I hastened 
home, with the gratifying accompaniment of a severe 
head ache, the necessary concomitant to so tumultuous 
a performance. At our next meeting, I found in my 
inquiries ‘ touching the lord Hamlet,” that I had not 
seen half the worst. Their tempers soured through 
assembling their friends in a body for the purpose of 
being laughed at, they had quarrelled among themselves, 
and Laertes had benevolently placed a tolerably severe 
hit on the bread basket of his father Polonius, just as 
Hamlet had luckily dismissed him by sticking him “ i? th’ 
arras.” In consequence of this, the farce proceeded no 
farther than the first act; Polonius having taken a seat 
in front for the express purpose of ridiculing Laertes, 
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who sustained a principal character. An appeal to the 
audience was the result, and a partial attempt to “turn 
him out,” produced a still more severe disturbance, aud 
this senseless mummery was at length concluded, amidst 
indescribable uproar and with universal approbation. 

Is it not lamentable that so large a portion of the 
youth of this metropolis should be so irrecoverably 
addicted to these truly pitiful and degrading exhibitions. 
Attended with considerable expensc, they sacrifice the 
best and most valuable part of their time, and their 
assiduity is generally rewarded by rendering themselves 
ridiculous, not only in the eyes of their friends, but in 
their own. 

As it is not unlikely that some future number of the 
“ Drama” may be filled with enthusiastic vindications 
of private theatres, I beg to state, by way of a palliative, 
that I do not consider a private theatre as the high road 
to ruin; that I imagine they may be of use in the forma- 
tion of future actors, many of our brightest stars having 
sprung from these cabinets of confusion : that I do not 
in any way condemn theatrical representations as.they 
ought to be, either public or private; but I must necessa- 
rily join in the laugh against a parcel of would-be-Thes- 
pians, who, hot from the desk or counter, murder the 
best pieces of dramatic literature, and imagine them- 
selves, and themselves alone, capable of filling the 
place of any of the favorite comedians of the day. With- 
out the power of curbing their restless ambition, they 
eagerly snatch at any opportunity of displaying their 
imagined abilities, and by entering into an expenditure 
beyond their power of supporting, either retire unre- 
gretted from the scene of contention, or pursue criminal 
methods for the purpose of obtaining the means of a 
short continuation, thereby accelerating their final ruin 
jn @ manner much more certain. Awake only to the 
pleasures of this omnipotent amusement, they carefully 
conceal its thorns even from themselves; and as their 
proceedings are generally a profound secret from their 
relations, they are made the dupes of designing persons 
with impunity. 
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As I have already extended this paper to an unwar. 


rantable length, I shall now conclude these desultory 
thoughts on those unfortunate gentlemen, who— 


As they strut their hour upon the stage, 
By acting parts for which they’re most unfit, 


Provoke the mirth of every wag and wit. 
Cc. 


PIPOGPOPPDPOODGP 


THOUGHTS IN THE THEATRE SUGGESTED BY SEEING 
SNiss F. H. Kelly’s Julict, 
By Mrs. C. B. Witson, author of “ Astarte.” 


If JULIET ever did exist, 
(Save in the bard’s creative brain,) 

And could we pierce time's hallow’d mist, 
And bid her live again ; 

Say, would she look more pure,—more fair, 
Shining through love’s dewy tears, 

As with a vestal’s blushes there, 
Her prototype appears? 


Verona in her happiest hour, 
Mid all her beauties bright, 

Could never boast a fairer flow’r, 

In hall, in gondola, or bower, 
Than she, who comes to night, 

To grace awhile the mimic scene, 

And paint what JULIET might have been! 

All that the young heart dreams of love, 
Is realized in that sweet form; 

Those eyes, more tender than the dove, 
An hermit’s breast might warm, 

And kindle forth a holy fire, 

In hearts that never felt desire ! 
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Flower of Italia’s sunny clime! 

(Or by the Poet fabled there,) 
Could he look through the waves of thime, 

He’d see a living JULIET share, 
With his own sweet imagined maid, 

The graces his immortal pen display’d ! 
And many an ardent bosom’s sigh 

Bears witness to thy magic power, 
Enchantress! of the fairy hour ! 

And tears have shone in many an eye, 
That gaz’d on MonTAGueE’s fair son, 
And envied him, the heart he’d won! 


So much of deep reality, 
Lives in the poet’s glowing scene, 
And is identified in thee, 
More than has ever been, 
That o’er thy sorrows the young heart 
Bleeds ;—and the tears of feeling start! 
Fair JuLretT! of our modern age, 
Pursue the path which fame 
Points out thro’ SHAKSPEARE’s charmed page, 
And twine with his, thy name, 
For ’tis the actor’s living scene, 
That keeps the poet’s laurels green! 


DIPP POPPE PLP FOP 


Dramatic Table-Talk. 


New Theatre-—Mr. Davis, the late Manager of 
ASTLEY’s Royal Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge, has 
purchased of Earl GRosVENOR a spacious spot of ground 
near Hyde Park Corner, upon which he is now erecting 
asplendid Riding School and Circus, under the immediate 
superintendance of his brother, Mr. Joun Davis, many 
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years an officer of cavalry. It is intended to add a 
superb Equestrian and Melo-dramatic Theatre, the 
stage of which will extend 800 feet in the rear of the 
Circus. The building and establishment will be on a 
more extensive scale than any thing of the kind that as 
yet appeared, 





During the exhibition of the fire-works at Vauxhall on 
Friday evening, 22nd of July, a part of the combustibles 
fell into an old walnut tree, standing on the premises of 
the Rev. Francis Moore, the Minister of Vauxhall 
Chapel, which, after smouldering till twelve o’clock the 
next day, at length broke out into flames, and the tree, 
together with an adjoining fowl-house, pig sty, and some 
paling was destroyed. 


The Opera of Der Freischiitz was brought out at Bor- 
deaux on the 30th of June. It was received with enthu- 
siastic success. 


It is with feelings of concern that we allude to a re- 
port which has reached us, of the serious illness of a 
young Jady, whose abilities as a vocal performer and an 
actress, in copjunction with the amiability of her private 
character, have long and most deservedly ranked her a 
first-rate favorite with the public. The abrupt termina- 
tion of a treaty of marriage, in contemplation of which 
she had lately resigned her theatrical engagements, is 
supposed to have been the primary occasion of her malady. 


Sapro has been singing with great applause and suc- 
cess at Edinburgh. He appeared as Orlando, in “ The 
Cabinet ;? Henry Bertram, in “ Guy Mannering ;” Lord 
Aimworth, in “* The Maid of the Mill ;? and some other 
first-rate characters. He sung all through with the 
greatest effect every night to full and fashionable houses. 
He now ranks next to BRaHAM, as the most accomplished 
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male singer on the stage, and must soon take the first 
place. His character in private life is as amiable and 
respectable as his public talents are distinguished. Mr. 
Sapiro is engaged, we understand, at Liverpool and 
Dublin successively, where he sings every night, and 
where his abilities and science cannot fail to be warmly 
appreciated, 


A new mode of lighting theatres has been adopted in 
Italy. The lamps are above the ceiling, and send forth 
a light through a plate of glass, which distributes the 
rays around the theatre. 


Sin WALTER ScoTT.—The Dublin papers are teeming 
with an account of this celebrated personage’s visit to 
their theatre, where he was received with that warm 
enthusiasm which so strongly marks the Irish character. 
The performances of the evening were SHAKSPEARE’S 
comedy of * Much Ado about Nothing” and the opera 
of “ Clari.”’—The audience, it seems, had been prepared 
for this visit, and most anxiously and most impatiently 
awaited the arrival of the Great Unknown. Upon his 
entrance, the applause was long and loud, and Sir Wat- 
TER, who to avoid observation, had modestly placed 
himself on a third row of the boxes, under the gallery, 
without knowing what the applause was occasioned by, 
joined in it himself. The performers, and among others, 
the fascinating Miss Foote, were unheeded, the Nor- 
thern Luminary being the sole source of attraction. Mr. 
ABBOTT, not comprehending what was the occasion of 
so much clamour, came forward, and with a serious, 
sober face, said,—‘ Gentlemen, might I ask what can 
be the cause of this disturbance.” A hundred voices 
immediately replied, “Sir WALTER Scott!” — “ Sir 
WaLTER Scott!” The worthy baronet seemed duly 
impressed with so hearty a reception, and addressed the 
house in these words :—‘ Gentlemen, I thank you; as I 
am not conscious of having merited this kindness, ] was 
not, until this moment, aware I was the object of it.— 
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Believe me, gentlemen, I can never be forgetful ‘of the 
honor you have done me.” Upon his departure‘he was 
greeted with three cheers, and was also cheered by the 
populace in going to his carriage—Mr. T. Moore's 
father was recognized in the boxes, and a cheer was 
given for him. 


PIP POP PPP OPP ODP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” HAMLET, 


English @pera Bouse. 


July 25.—Broken Promi Pi pti 

26.—I bid—Free and Easy. 

27.—1bid—Brother and Sister. 

28.—Ibid—Casile of Andalusia. 

This evening a new performer of the name of DENMAN 
made an attempt to establish himself on the boards 
of the metropolitan stage as a vocalist, at this house. The 
part which he undertook upon the occasion .was Don 
Caesar in the afterpiece. The character is not a very 
important one, and we regret to say the attempt to sus- 
tain it by Mr. D. cannot be characterized in any other 
way than as a failure. He does not appear to have either 
natural or acquired abilities to enable him to maintain a 
place upon the London stage—Miss Noes. and Miss 
GowaRD appeared in new characters which they sup- 
ported admirably. 

29.—Ibid—Brother and Sister. 

30.—Ibid—Libertine. 

Aug. 1—Der Freischutz— Who's at Home? or Man and Wife 

before Marriage (ist time]. 
Der Freischiitz was this evening performed as origi- 
nally produced at this theatre. We remember well, that 
the first time it was performed considerable opposition 
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was manifested, but that was the first and last time; the 
bold and original genius which animated it, bore it 
through the storm, and it has become an established . 
favorite. We have seen it more than once, but never } 
with such a cast of the principal characters—BRAHAM 
and Miss Paton personated Rudolph and Agnes; Miss 
GowARD, the rising favorite, as Ann. We have cer- 
tainly heard the first in better voice; but upon the whole 
we were much gratified. 
A new comic operetta, in plain English a farce, was 
afterwards produced. In the first scene we are told by 
Mitten (Miss Ketty), and Schemewell (W. CHAPMAN), 
that they have both hired the same apartments for the 
mistress of the one and the master of the other, in order 
to bring about an accommodation without trouble to the 
parties, and persuade the Landlady (Mrs. TAYLEURE), 
that they are married, but that the lady Widow Solace 
(Miss GRAY) believes her husband to be dead, and that 
they were now going to surprise them both. The Land- 
lady takes the bait. Captain Shapely (WRENCH), and 
the lady takepossession of the apartments much at the 
same time ; a diverting scene ensues; instead of repair- 
ing an old breach which existed, they again quarrel, bid 
one another good morning about a dozen times, and 
finally sit down back to back: the scene drops for a 
minute, is again raised, and we discover Captain Shapely i 
sitting iu his former position, but the lady gone. The 3) 
Captain goes out, and Mr. Scruple (BARTLEY), his 
uncle, comes to see him. A great deal of equivoque, 
numbers of puns, double entendres, and plenty of Jaugh- 
ter ensues: the servants’ plot is discovered, and all is 3 
put to rights. ; 
During the greater part of the performance, the house 
was in a complete roar of laughter; when, however, the = 
eurtain fell, and BARTLEY came forward to announce ic ; 
for the next night, there was some degree of opposition. ia 
This was occasioned, we suppose, by some persons con- 
ceiving that their delicacy was hurt by one or two of the 
puns; but we beg leave to say that there are many 
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pieces in possession of the stage which this little farce 
rivals in humour, and far excels in chastity of expression. 
The author could not have wished his characters in 
better hands. BARTLEY, as Scruple, was exquisitely 
comic. throughout the whole; but the appropriate manner 
. in which he announced it for representation again de- 
servedly drew down as loud applause as we have for a 
long time heard. The only fault we have to find with 
the piece is in the termination of the first scene, where 
the author seems not exactly to have known how he was 
to dispose of his hero aud heroine; but in order to 
relieve himself from this dilemma into which he had 
drawn himself, he fairly drops the curtain, gives time 
for the lady to retire without degradation, then raises 
the curtain, and the piece goes on. Thisstrongly puts us 
in mind of the embarrassment of Bays, in “ The Critic,” 
in disposing of his dead men. It should be altered, and 
the piece will no doubt have a run. 

2.—Who's at Home ?—Free and Easy—Presumption. 

3.—Der Freischutz—Who's at — 

4.—Broken Promises—Presumptio 

5.—Der Freischutz—Who's at Home—Spoiled Child. 

6.—Broken Promises—Free and Easy. 

8.—Der Freischutz—Presumption. 

9.—Brokeu Promises—Vampire. 


DHapmarket Theatre. 


July 23.—Blue Devils—Rivals—Midas. 


The announcement of the performance of a musical 
burletta this evening at the Haymarket Theatre, attract- 
ed a very numerous audience, in spite of the excessive 
heat of the weather. ‘ Midas” is a long established 
favorite with the public—but this is mostly owing to its 
splendid and beautiful music, for a more mean and 
meager production in plot and language has, perhaps, 
never been represented on any stage—without point, 
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without wit or humour, without even striking and effec- 
tive scenery and decorations to make the absurdity of 
its conception pass current. It appears to us, as if the 
composer had endeavoured to prove how perfectly suc- 
cessful music of itself might be, and how completely 
it was independent of the aid of sense. The part of 
Justice Midas fell to the lot of Mr. Liston, who has the 
happy art of making his auditors pleased with whatever 
he undertakes. It is only necessary to give notice, that 
he is about to make his appearance before them to create 
a universal titter through the house, and he has only to 
shew himself to change that titter into a burst of laughter 
and applause. He undoubtedly owes much of his success 
to his abilities; but he certainly owes much more to 
his name, his physiognomy, and to a something that is 
generally felt, but would be very difficult to describe. 
In his enactment of Justice Midas he was certainly in- 
ferior to Mr. W. FARREN, and the audience seemed by 
no means so satistied with his performance as when, on 
other occasions, as Billy Lackaday, Apollo Belvi, or 
in some characters better suited to his powers, he has 
almost “ cracked the cheeks” of his admirers. Madame 
VrstRIs, with excellence, performed the character of 
Apollo, and sung in exquisite style. She was loudly 
and generally encored in “ Pray Goody.” ‘The other 
parts in the piece were well sustained, but it by no means 
produced the effect we presume the managers anticipated 
in this departure from what we may perhaps term the 
legitimate object of “the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market.” 


25.—Deaf Lover—Heir at Law—Midas. 
26.—Clandestine i Intrigue—Ibid. 
27.—Sweethearts and Wives—\ outh, Love, and Folly—Ibid. 


28,—Simpeon and egies Gods Correct” thet Puzzle a Conjuror. _ 


29.—Married and Single—“ Quite Correct” (ist time}—Rival Valets. 


The plot of this new comedy is founded on one of our 
school-boy stories, and is simply this :— 

Sir Harry Dartford (VininG), a gay and dissipated 
baronet, has been for mapy years separated from his 
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wife, whv, under the name of Mrs. Lovemore (Mrs. 
Davison), happens, with her daughter (Miss P. GLOVER), 
to reside in the same inn with her husband. Henry 
Milford (RAYMOND), is the lover of the young lady; 
the baronet endeavours to make a breach between them, 
partly to forward his own views, and partly to prevent 
his friend from marrying one whom he supposes to be an 
obscure individual. He, therefore, writes to his daugh- 
ter to meet him at a given hour; the invitation is ac- 
cepted by the young lady, who is made acquainted with 
the fact of his being her father, and the jealous lover 
being informed of this circumstance is of course driven 
to desperation. The father and the daughter meet, and 
the denouement takes place, which unites the husband 
and the wife, and the lover and his lady. The story. of 
the drama affords many opportunities for the introduction 
of striking and effective scenes, and they have in some 
instances been taken advantage of. The piece, however, 
has been evidently written for the purpose of introducing 
Mr. Liston, as the landlord of “ The Imperial Hotel,” 
where the parties meet, and where all the events 
take place. In every scene Grogan, the innkeeper, 
is introduced, and effects wonders with the audience 
solely by means of bis own talent, in making the 
most jof significant looks, nods, and gestures, and 
blunders ; for the author has left the part barren in the 
extreme. Indeed the piece altogether possesses but 
little merit, and unquestionably owes its success to the 
admirable acting of Mr. VINING, Mrs. GLoveR, Mrs. 
Davison, aud iu particular of Miss P. GLovER, and 
the broad original humour of Mr.Liston. At the close 
of the comedy Mr. Liston came forward, and said he 
was requested to inquire of his auditors whether it would 
be “ quite correct’? to repeat this performance the next 
evening. The reply from all parts of the house being 
perfectly to his satisfaction, he bowed and retired. 


30—Frigbtened to Death—‘‘ Quite Correct” —Killing no Murder. 
‘Sei pose made Easy—Ibid—Midas. 
2.—Two Pages of Frederick the Great--JIbid—Ibid. 
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3.—My Grandmother—Ibid—Ibid. 

4.—John Buzzby—Ibid—Ibid. 

5.—Married and Single—Ibid—Ibid. 

6.—Avimal Magnetism—1bid—Killing no Murder. 
8,—John Bazzby—Ibid—Midas. 

9.—Wedding Day—Ibid—I bid. 


Cheltenham Theatre. 


Notwithstanding the unpopularity of Mr. Kean, oc- 
casioned by the disgraceful Crim. Con. expose, which 
must still be within the recollection of our readers, he 
was engaged by Messra. YATES and FARLEY to perform 
four nights in this town, and which engagement he fal- 
filled last week, to audiences, which, although certainly 
not very crowded, were far more numerous than we 
could have anticipated under those circumstances. There 
are few men, who, perhaps, both in and out of their 
profession, were more respected, or whose society was 
more courted and sought after, than Mr. KEAN’s; yet 
now, notwithstanding the exertion of all the stage 
trickery, of which he is so complete a master, blended 
with ravings, stampings, grimaces, and rantings, Mr. 
KEAN gained but a trifling share of that applause (with 
the exception of a few noisy fellows in the galleries, 
who judge of the merits of an actor by the power and 
extent of his tungs,) which he was invariably accustom- 
ed to receive from crowded and most elegant and fashion- 
able audiences. On Tuesday he performed Richard, 
on Thursday Sir Giles Overreach, on Friday Brutus, 
and on Saturday Shylock. He likewise on the same 
evening played the part of Sylvester Daggerwood, in 
which he introduced, according to the play bills, “ Imi- 
tations of Actors, Singers, and Harlequins.” Richard 
and Richmond, as INCLEDON and BRAHAM; and Kem- 
BLE, as Macbeth. He likewise sung, “ The Lads of 
the Village,” as Mr. INCLEDON; and “ My Heart with 
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love is beating,” as Mr. BRawAM. We suppose that 
Mr. Kean, disappointed in his expectations of drawing 
fashionable and overflowing audiences at Cheltenham, 
hit upon this species of tom-foolery, thinking by such 
means to fill a house, no matter how. Although Mr. 
MAcREADY, who was here a few weeks since, from 
some cause or other, failed to draw as much as he might 
have very naturally anticipated, yet he never had re. 
course to such an expedient. And why? we would ask, 
We leave this question to be answered by Mr. Kean 
and his friends. We are most happy to perceive that 
the celebrated Mr. YounG is engaged by our indefatiga- 
ble managers, and makes his first appearance here to- 
morrow. We have no doubt that the attraction of such 
transcendant ability as Mr. YouNG possesses, joined to 
his estimable character in private life, will insure to 
Messrs. YATES and FARLEY an ample remuneration for 
the taste and liberality they have thus displayed in 
catering for the amusement of their theatrical friends, 
—Cheltenham Journal. 

Col. BERKELEY, we believe, is a favorite on the 
Cheltenham stage. 





Birmingham Theatre. 





Mr. KEAN made his appearance at this theatre on Mon- 
day, 25th of July, his first appearance since his judicial 
debut, in his favorite character of Richard III. A few 
minutes before the curtain drew up, there were not 
above two persons in the lower boxes, though the 
number at the time of his entrée had increased to about 
thirty, and afterwards to a hundred, among whom were 
twelve females. The gallery benches were by no means 
numerously filled, and KEAN’s friends in the pit about 
half filled it. On his appearance on the stage a loud 
burst of applause proceeded from most of the audience, 
and the few hisses were stifled in the uproar. One lady 
in the centre of the pit appeared quite carried away by 
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her excess of feeling, for, standing up with something 
in her hand resembling a towel, she waved it in the most 
enthusiastic and, to Mr. Kean no doubt, gratifying 
manner. When the applause had a little subsided, and 
the hisses became more audible, this heroine looked 
round with the most terrifying aspect, threatening every 
one that expressed disapprobation with annihilation. It 
must be confessed, however, that the hisses were few in 
number, as those persons who, from feelings of morality, 
or dislike to the peculiarity of KEAN’s acting, did not 
wish to patronize him, had generally pursued the wise 
plan of keeping at home, and the play proceeded ina 
very orderly way. On Tuesday the theatre was misera- 
bly attended to see Kean as Shylock, The house on 
Wednesday night was wretched in the extreme; and 
who would have imagined that the thinnest house during 
the season would have been that on which ¢he KEAN 
performed Othello! He was evidently highly indignant, 
and though the few he had mustered on the occasion gave 
him several rounds of applause, he only deigned to notice 
them by one single slight inclination of his head. He 
stood with his back partly turned towards the audience, 
who tried in vain to soothe his wounded spirit. On 
Thursday the theatre was rather better attended, yet 
only very moderately, when KEAN exhibited Sir Giles 
Overreach, a Vordinaire. On Saturday the fashionables 
assembled-in very small numbers to patronise KEAN in 
Lear, and the performances during the week have been 
worse attended than any week the present season. 

B.J. 


DOePat COL ccc Cre 


Dramatic Anecdotes, 
The First Suppressed Play. 


“ The Game of Chess,” by Thomas MipDLEToN, 
has the merit of being one of the first, if not the very 
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first play that was suppressed by authority for political 
reasons. The game was played, as we are told by 
LANGBAINE, between one of the church of England, 
and one of the church of Rome, in the presence of IGNna- 
T1us Loyoia. This account of it does not promise 
much amusement, yet a MS. note, taken by CapPe.y 
from an old copy of the play, describes it as exceedingly 
popular. ‘“ After nine days,” adds the writer, “ wherein 
I have heard the actors say, they took fifteen hundred 
pounds, (this is an incredible sum,) the Spanish faction 
got the play suppressed, and the author, Master Tuomas 
MIDDLETON, committed to prison, where he lay some 
time, and, at last, got out upon this petition to King 
JAMES :— 


“ A harmless game, coined only for delight, 
Was play’d betwixt the black house and the white; 
The white house won, yet still the black doth brag 
They had the power to put me in the bag. 
Use but your Royal hand, *twill set me free ; 
*Tis but removing of a mau—that’s ME.” 


Foote, and the Mayor. 


This humourist, travelling in the west of England, 
dined one day at an Inn. When the cloth was removed, 
the landlord asked him how he liked his fare. {1 have 
dined as well as any man in England,” said Foore. 
“‘ Except Mr. Mayor,” cried the landlord. ‘I do not 
except any body whatever,” said he. ‘ Bat you must,” 
bawled the host. ‘ I won’t”—‘ You must.”—At length, 
the strife ended, by the landlord (who was a petty 
magistrate) taking FooTE before the Mayor, who ob- 
served, it had been customary in that town, for a great 
number of years, always to except the Mayor, and, 
accordingly, fined him a shilling for not conforming to 
this ancient custom. Upon this sage decision Foote paid 
the shilling, at the same time observing, with great 
shrewdness, that he thought the landlord was the great- 
est fool in Christendom, except—the Mayur. 
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A New Wap to Pay Oly Debts. 


As aliterary composition this play ranks high among 
the works of its kind; yet on the stage it has little to 
recommend it save the character of Sir Giles Overreach. 
This man adds to the contemptible qualities of the miser 
and the cheat, courage sufficient to defend his despicable 
practices. He is able to produce arguments to vindicate 
his vices—thus the character is an original one, and 
therefore has some claim to consideration. But, as in 
nature this union is an anomaly, so on the stage it comes 
not home to every bosom. The wise reject such repre- 
sentations of human nature, and the vulgar are too ig- 
norant to appreciate them. The late Mr. Cooke by his 
mode of acting rendered the character of some import- 
ance, but its insipidity prevented it, even in his hands, 
from becoming a general favorite, and the play might 
be considered as lost to the stage until Mr. KEAN uuder- 
took the part of Sir Giles, and redeemed it from its 
obscurity. His brilliant genius and peculiar powers re- 
presented the mean, the fawning, servile, avaricious, 
and venal parasite far beyond any thing that had hitherto 
been attempted—and beyond the praise of verbose criti- 
cism. The impression which his performance of this 
part made, both upon the public and his brother actors, 
was so great that, at the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Oxuerry, the Members of the Committee and the 
whole of the Drury Lane Company entered into a sub- 
scription to purchase him a gold cup in testimony of the 
admiration his performance had excited.—An account of 
the proceedings which accompanied its presentation 
will be found on a reference to the third volume of the 
former series of this publication. 

HazxiTT, in his remarks on the character of Sir Giles, 
observes, that he isa personage who interests us less by 
exciting our sympathy than our indiguation. We hate 
him very heartily, and yet not enough ; for he has strong, 
robust points about him that repel the impertinence of 
No. 8. i 
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censure, and he sometimes succeeds in making us stagger 
in our opinion of his conduct, by throwing off any idle 
doubts or scruples that might hang upon it in his own 
mind “ like dew-drops from the lion’s mane.” His 
steadiness of purpose scarcely stands in need of support 
from the common sanctions of morality, which he intre- 
pidly breaks through, and he almost conquers our pre- 
judices, by the consistent and determined manner in 
which he braves them. Self-interest is his idol, and he 
‘makes no secret of his idolatry: he is only a more 
devoted and unblushing worshipper at this shrine, than 
other men. Self-will is the only rule of his conduct, to 
which he makes every other feeling bend: or rather from 
the nature of his constitution he has no sickly sentimental 
obstacles to interrupt him in his headstrong career. He 
is a character of obdurate self-will, without fanciful 
notions, or natural affections; one, who has no regard 
to the feelings of others, and who possesses an equal 
disregard for their opinions. He minds nothing but his 
own ends, and takes the shortest and surest way to them. 
His understanding is clear-sighted, and his passions 
strong-nerved. Sir Giles is no flincher, and he is also 
no hypocrite: and he gains almost as much by the 
hardihood with which he avows his impudent and sordid 
designs as others do by their caution in concealing them. 
He isthe demon of selfishness personified ; and carves 
out his way to the objects of his unprincipled avarice 
and ambition with an arm of steel, that strikes, but does 
‘not feel the blow it inflicts. The character of calculating, 
systematic self-love, as the master-key to all his actions, 
is preserved with great truth of keeping, and in the most 
trifling circumstances. Thus, ruminating to himself, he 
says, “ I'll walk, to get me an appetite: ’tis but a mile; 
and exercise will keep me from being pursey !”—Yet, to 
shew the absurdity and impossibility of a man’s being 
governed by any such pretended regard to his own 
interest,‘ this very Sir Giles, who laughs at conscience, 
and scorns opinion, who ridicules every thing as fantas- 
tical but wealth, solid, substantial wealth, and boasts of 
himself as having been the founder of his own fortune 
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by his contempt for every other consideration, is ready 
to sacrifice the whole of is enormous possessions—to 
what ?—to a title, asound, o make his daughter “ right 
honorable”—the wife of a lord whose name he cannot 
repeat without loathing, and in the end becomes the dupe, 
and falls the victim to that very opinion of the world, 
which he despises ! 

The character of Sir Giles Overreach has been found 
fault with as unnatural; and it may perhaps in the 
present refinement of our manners have become, in a 
great measure, obsolete. But we doubt whether, even 
still, in remote and insulated parts of the country, suffi- 
cient traces of the same character of wilful selfishness 
mistaking the inveteracy of its purposes for their recti- 
tude, and boldly appealing to power as justifying the 
abuses of power, may not be found: to warrant this as 
an undoubted original—probably a fac-simile of some 
individual of the poet’s acquaintance. In less advanced 
periods of society than that in which we live, if we 
except rank, which can neither be an object of common 
pursuit nor immediate attainment, money is the only 
acknowledged passport to respect. It is not merely 
valuable as a security from want, but it is the only 
defence agaiust the insolence of power. Avarice is 
sharpened by pride and necessity. There are then few 
of the arts, the amusements, and accomplishments that 
soften and sweeten life, that raise or refine it: the only 
way in which any one can be of service to himself or 
another is by his command over the gross commodities 
of life; and a man is worth just so much as he has. 
Where he who is not ‘ Jord of acres” is looked upon as 
aslave and a beggar; the soul becomes wedded to the 
soil by which its worth is measured, and takes root in 
proportion to its own strength and stubbornness of cha- 
racter, The example of Wellborn may be cited in 
illustration of these remarks. The loss of his land 
makes all the difference between “ Young Master Well- 
born” and “ Rogue Wellborn ;” and the treatment he 
meets with in the latter capacity is the best apology for 

12 
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the character of Sir Giles. Of the two it is better to be 
the oppressor than the oppressed. 

It is generally the case with all MassiINGER’s cha- 
racters that they act from single motives, and be- 
come what they are, and remain so, by a pure effort of 
the will, in spite of circumstance—this makes the differ- 
ence between his characters and those of SHAKSPEARE’s, 
All the characters of the latter act from mixed motives 
and are made what they are by various circumstances, 
MASSINGER endeavours to embody an abstract principle, 
and labours to produce the same individual trait in its 
most exaggerated state; and we shall find that the force 
of his impassioned characters arises for the most part 
from the obstinacy with which they exclude every other 
feeling. Their vices have the appearance of a gigantic 
stature from their standing alone ; and their actions seem 
to be extravagant from their having always the same 
fixed alm—the same incorrigible purpose. The fault of 
Sir Giles in this respect, is less in the excess to which 
he pushes a favorite propensity, than in the circumstance 
of its being unmixed with any other virtue or vice— 
We shall find the same simplicity of dramatic con- 
ception in the comic, as in the tragic characters of this 
author. 

Those of our readers who have seen Mr, Kean’s per- 
formance of this character will be well able to appreciate 
the admirable portraiture of the selfish, vain-glorious 
mortal which he presents to them: and we sball note a 
few of the principal parts and passages in the play in 
which his powers so brilliantly shine forth, in order to 
recal the recollection of those who heard them, and 
point out what can be made of apparent nothingness in 
the hands of true genius. 

After arranging the marriage of bis daughter with 
Lord Lovell as he supposes, the concluding soliloquy— 

Farewell—now all’s cocksure :— 
And the passage where he upbraids Wellborn— 


Sir—in calm language (tho’ I seldom use it) 
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And agatn in the remorse of his confusion— 
Some undone widow sits upon my arm. 


We are unable to express our ideas of the strength of 
the impression produced—the effect was electrical—and 
his mode of action when wound up with the joyful 
thought of his daughter being addressed by the term 
“yight honorable” and the enquiries which may be 
made after her health, together with the sudden burst 
of pleasure with which he concludes his reflections— 


My ends—my ends are accomplished! 
I am so fall of joy—nay joy‘ all over! 
I can ecarce contain myself— 


is one of the grandest ebullitions of the soul the modern 
stage can boast. 

Throughout the whole of the play Mr. KEAN presents 
us with the true conception of his author—and every | 
line which is beautifully expressed by the author is - 
rendered still more strikingly beautiful by his energetic 
and characteristic delivery, accompanied by acting of 
the most chaste and natural description. The sarcastic 
manner in which he delivers many of those sort of pas- 
sages with which the part abounds, has perhaps never 
been equalled by any other actor past or present. 

As in his performance of Richard, “ he bends up” 
all his energies towards the one great end—the ag- 
grandizement of his daughter. ‘ Great men choose 
greater sius—ambition’s mine” is his motto throughout. 
He feels not the checks of conscience—he seeks not to 
vindicate his conduct—he has no generous feelings—no 
diguified sentiments. He is a knave, and his disposition 
is violent—and the deplorable state to which he is at last 
reduced, is the natural consequence of the continual and. 
exclusive application of his mental and bodily faculties 
to one object—that of ambition. In the personification 
of such a despicable character it may be easily seen how 
well the powers of Mr. KEAN assimilate with the idea of 
the poet ;—his look, his gait, his voice, and his action 
are all suitable to the part, and when we add to these 
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his own peculfar conception, we are presented with a 
powerfally drawn and highly finished portrait which all 
who see it must appreciate, It is in the last scene of his 
performance, that he is peculiarly grand--it is not acting; 
it is the reality of nature. His mental distress, and 
Tuined look, when he finds his dearest hopes blasted for 
ever at the moment when he fully expected their com- 
pletion—his trembling nerves—slackened sinews—and 
aguish-shivering, when he learns all is lost—and the mali- 
cious grin of hatred, scorn, and contempt with which he 
regards the destroyers of his plans, by whom “his 
hopes and Jabours have been defeated and made void’— 
are gems of acting the most original, bold, and impres- 
sive ever witnessed, and are striking specimens of his 
gigantic powers. In fact, in this character Mr. KEAN 
has no equal nor rival: his very physical defects are 
beauties; he is altogether what he appears to be—the 
character is not assumed. In this performance the critic 
has not to wander in search of beauties or expatiate on 
errors. The brightness of the effulgence dazzles’ the 
eye that would examine it—the impulse of every feeling 
checks the head that would prepare to censure.—He 
stands superior and—alone! 7 
Cc. 





DPODLOIP DDI ODS OOP 


Saliert, the Convposer of the ‘New @pera of “ Tarrars.” 


ANToNtIOo SALIERI was born at Legnano, fa the Vene- 
tian states, in 1750. At the age of eleven years he 
began to take lessons on the harpsichord, and his pas- 
sion for music became so strong, that, at the death of 
his father, a distinguished merchant, whose loss he had 
to deplore when he was only fifteen years of age, he 
devoted himself entirely to this art. The protection of 
MOoxENIG0, a patrician of Venice, induced him for a 
time to settle in that city, where he continued his studies 
but afterwards completed them at Naples. His first 
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master was GIOVANNI PEsCBTTI, a profesaor of high 
repute, and a pupil of Lotti. Death having deprived 
him of this instructor, he placed himself, for a short 
time, under the care of PLETRO PassinI. At this 
period the famous LEopoLp GassMANN arrived at Venice, 
and the young SALIERI, eager to profit by such a cir- 
cumstance, immediately offered himself, and was accept- 
ed as his pupil, both in the art of singing and for the 
harpsichord. The affection which he conceived for this 
master determined him, with his patron’s consent, to 
accompany GASsMANN to Vienna, in order that he might 
there continue his studies with him in counter-point. 
He arrived at the capital of the Austrian empire in 1766, 
where he remained the following eight years, and lost 
no opportunity of benefiting by his master’s advice, 
His gratitude and attachment to GASSMANN were re- 
warded at the decease of the latter, by the appointment 
of maitre de chapelle to the Imperial Court, and to the 
theatre. It was then he attracted the notice of the 
ronowned GLUCK, who now beginning to feel the intir- 
mities of age, and discerning the great abilities of 
SALIERI, intrusted him with the charge of composing 
“Les Danaides,” which the former had engaged to 
produce for the Academie Royale de Musique, at Paris. 
He executed this arduous task according to the plan 
which this great and experienced musician had sketched 
out, and under his immediate superintendance. The 
result was so highly satisfactory to GLUCK, as to draw 
from him a declaration, that no one had ever before so 
thoroughly entered into the peculiarities of his style, 
which not even the Germans themselves had been able 
to imitate. However, it was believed at Paris, that 
SALIERI was only really entitled to the merit of having 
composed the third act of the opera. 

SALIERI went to Paris in 1784 with his work, which 
was performed before the Royal family frequently, and 
each time with increased effect. Even the Queen herself 
deigned to take a part in it. At legth it was brought 
out at the grand theatre of the French capital. The 
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critics discovered in some of its parts, principally in the 
recitatives, a very peculiar style, and all agreed that it 
displayed most extraordinary talent. 

It was not till after the third representation that the 
Chevalier Giuck, in an address to the Parisian public, 
announced SALIERI as the sole composer of * Les 
Danaides.” The managers of the opera rewarded him 
with a present of ten thousand francs, and afterwards 
gave him an additional three thousand, to defray the 
expenses of his journey. The Queen also very liberally 
rewarded his talents, and he sold his score to an engraver 
for two thousand francs. Before he quitted Paris, the 
administration of the theatre engaged him to compose 
“ Les Horaces et les Curiaces.” A short time after 
this he produced, for the theatre at Vienna, the opera 
of “ Axur Roi d’Ormus, (or Terrare),” for which the 
Emperor JoserPn II. made him a present of two hundred 
ducats, to which he added a pension of three hundred 
ducats, Shortly after this he married a young lady with 
a considerable portion. From that time he contributed 
largely to the various theatres of Europe, particularly 
to that of his own country, for which he wrote many 
operas, chiefly of the comic kind. He also produced a 
multitude of detached airs, &c., both serious and comic, 
Amongst his sacred works there is one oratorio, “ La 
Passione.” He, however, wrote several small pieces in 
the church style. He composed many symphonies and 
serenades for the orcestra, also some concertos for the 
piano-forte and other instruments; but he did not set 
any great value on these, as he had no strong motive 
for exerting his talent, except in dramatic or vocal 
music.  SALIERI,” says the Count OrLorF, “ united 
the melody of Italy with the harmony of his adopted 
country, and made a most happy use of both one and 
the other; exhibiting to the heirs of his learning and 
his style, a wise moderation, which confers honor on 
that, and imparts to this all its charm.” 

As the opera of “ Tarrare” at the English Opera- 
house, has been brought forward with the whole vocal 
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and theatrical strength of the Company, and with a 
splendour of costume and scenery hardly ever equalled 
on the London’ stage, our readers, we trust, will be 
gratified with the foregoing account of its celebrated 
composer. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 
e play, the play’s the thing. sleiaciias 


Lnglish Opera Bouse. 


Aug. 10.—Der Freischutz— Frankenstein. 

11.—Broken Promises—Vampire. 

12.—Der Freischutz—Presumption. 

13.—Broken Promises—Vampire. 

15.—TZarrare, the Tartar Chief (ist time}—Spoiled Child, 


The successful efforts of the spirited manager of this 
truly excellent summer house of pleasure have been very 
properly appreciated by the public ; the selections made 
by the former evinced his discrimination and taste, and 
their cordial reception by the latter reflected much credit 
on their discernment. Success, however, is not always 
in one’s power, and it is to be apprehended that the 
production of this evening, which was evidently the re- 
sult of much application and labour, will establish the 
truth of this position. This new grand opera, which 
since its announcement has excited no inconsiderable ex- 
pectation in the minds of that portion of the public who 
take an interest in things of this kind, proved to be a 
selection from the works of SALIERI, a composer of 
very considerable fame, but whose genius can by no 
means be compared with any of the earlier celebrated 
German masters, or with those of WEBER and Rossini 
of our day. 
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The story of the opera fs this :— 


Tarrare (BRAHAM), is the chief in the service of 
the Sultan of Persia, Atar (PHILLIPS), and the very 
idol of the people, on account of his good qualities. The 
Sultan is jealous of the influence he thus possesses, and 
to gratify the hate he bears to Tarrare, he causes his 
houses to be set on fire, and his wife Astasia taken and 
placed in his own seraglio. There he endeavours to 
persuade Astasia to accept and return his love, but she 
resists his importunities. He gives a feast to entertain her, 
in which a very pretty ballet is introduced, and a piece 
of fancy which we never remember to have seen before. 
After the ballet the Sultan commands Calpigi (THoRNE), 
an Italian slave, to recite his history, that it might create 
a smile where was now alowering brow. Calpigi sings, 
and at the end of each verse there is a short chorus, and 
the characters in the ballet dance to the symphony. The 
effect of this was very pleasing, and was deservedly 
applauded. In the course.of the history, however, the 
name of Tarrare is mentioned, at which the Sultan and 
Astasia both start from their seat, and the entertain. 
ment is abruptly dismissed; the very mention of that 
name giving the envious and ;ealous Afar the greatest 
pain. Tarrare seeks Astasia*and gains admission into 
the seraglio, disguised as a.dtmb slave. Atar, not being 
able to prevail on Astasia to accept his love, proposes 
to marry her to this slave, and orders him to be in- 
troduced to her—but her attendant, Ninetta (Miss 
Paton), is induced to represent Astasia, and after a 
little amusing talk on her side they sing a duet together 
and part. Tarrare is discovered by the Sultan, whose 
guards immediately apprehend him, and put him in chaips. 
Atar decrees that Tarrare shall die, and to satiate his 
revenge the more he orders the execution of Astasia at 
the same time. Just at this interval the soldiers break 
into the palace of the Sultan to rescue their favorite, 
Tarrare, but he, more loyal than his followers, orders 
them to Jay down their arms, and then asks their pardon 
from he Sultan. Such heroic conduct touches the beart 
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of the Sultan, who relents, takes the chains from off 
Tarrare, unites him and Astasia, with a blessing, and 
the curtain falls. In the course of the story the High 
Priests of BRAMA consult the oracle as to who shall be 
appointed leader of the army, and, contrary to the wish 
of the priests, and to the further mortification of the 
Sultan, the oracle pronounces the name of Tarrare. 


The young lady who performed the part of Astasia, 
and whose first appearance it was on any stage (as the 
bills > P a voice capable of some very 
good tones in the lower notes ; 3 there was a mellowness 
in them; but in the higher keys there was a want of 
power which occasioned her now and then to fail giving 
that expression to the music which her scientific attain- 
ments would fain have done. Much, however, must be 
conceded on a first appearance ; the tremour that accom- 
panies it evidently impedes the full capabilities of the 
debutante from being put forth. But there was one 
fault which, unless it were involuntary, is rather unusual 
in persons who have never been on the stage before, 
and that was considerably too much action. We would 
advise Miss to correct this; which a little more 
self-possession will doubtless enable her to do. Her 
person is rather tall, and her features, without being 
handsome, are very expressive. She executed the 
recitative and air in the second scene, with considerable 
taste and sweetness ; and in the trio with Miss Paton 
and Miss GowaRD her low and mellowed notes were 
beautifully soft and subdued. We have no doubt that her 
talents are of that order, when more fully developed by 
time and study, that will acquire for her a good share of 
public support. Miss Paton was in fine voice, and 
sang some indifferent airs most delightfully. We have 
heard Mr. BRAHAM sing much better than he did this 
evening, though in one or two airs, and a song or two, 
he displayed his own peculiar powers; which, with all 
their defects (for they have some), are inimitable. He 
was encored twice in one song, the air of which was far 
from being new, but it was calculated to admit of his 
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bravara style of singing, where he indulges himself ad 
libitum. The processions and scenery were certainly 
very splendid, but with all these auxiliaries we do not 
think the music of the opera to possess sufficient merit 
to retain a long possession of the stage ; it is upon the 
whole an irregular piece, some parts were tame and 
others very tedious. The invocation of the oracle in the 
Brama Temple was insufferably dull. It was announced 
for repetition amidst the applause of a very crowded 
audience. 

16.—Ibid—Free and Easy. 

17.—1bid—Gretua Green, 

18.—I1 bid—Vam pire. 

19.—Ibid—Is he Jealous ?—Spoiled Child. 

20.—1bid—Gordon the Gypsey. 

22.—Ibid—Presumption. 

23.—1 bid—Belles without Beaux—Rival Suldiers. 

21.—Ibid.—Gordon the Gypsey. 





Davmarket Theatre. 


May 10 —Sleeping Draugh—“ Quite Correct” —Midas. 

11.—Two Pages of Frederick the Great—Ibid—Ibid. 

12.—Wedding Day—Ibid—Ibid. 

12.—John Buzzby—Ibid—Ibid. 

15.—Sweethearts and Wives—Frightened to Death—Ibid. 

16—Wedding Day—*‘ Quite Coriect”—Ibid. 

17.—Married and Sirgle—lbid—Ibid. 

18.—CriticmIbid—lbid, 

SHeripan’s play of “ The Critic: or a Tragedy 
Rehearsed, was last night revived at this theatre. It 
was first performed at Drury Lane in the year 1779, and 
notwithstanding its want of originality, being manifestly 
modelled after the play of “ The Rehearsal,” by the 
Duke of BucKINGHAM, and the dangers which the 
author appears to have anticipated in the following lines 
from the prologue :— 

s¢ Can he undaunted brave the critic’s rage? 
In civil broils with brother bards engage ? 
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Hold forth their errors to the public eye ? 
Nay more, e’en newspapers themselves defy ? 


the drama became a popular favorite, and has retained 
its popularity to the present day. Mr. KiNG then sus- 
tained the part of Puff, Mr. Parsons that of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, and Mr. PALMER that of Sneer, the 
characters on whom the whole interest of the play 
depends, and which give it its peculiar and pointed 
feature. Mr. SHERIDAN was justly accused of gross 
and bitter personal attacks in this, as in some others of 
his productions. The ‘ School for Scandal,” for exam- 
ple, in which he severely satirized the Rev. Sir BATE 
DuDLEY, to whom he subsequently made the amende 
honorable, in the course of an address to the House of 
Commons. He was, however, well skilied in the know- 
ledge of the abuses which in his play of The Critic” 
he has endeavoured to expose, and his object was a me- 
ritorious one if his intention were to destroy those 
drawling and sickly compositions which had taken 
the place of their less delicate, bat far more witty pre- 
decessors. 


% The reformation to extremes had run.” 


Notwithstanding that the characters, with the exception 
of that of Sir Fretful Plagiary, which was entirely new 
to the drama, though one of frequent occurrence in real 
life. were none of them novel, there was a novelty 
in the application of the satire, together with what 
some very wise persons considered a complete expose of 
the art of drama-making and puff-writiog, that instantly 
confirmed the piece in the favour of the public, who thus 
fancied themselves admitted behind the scenes, and in- 
troduced, as it were, into the whole mystery of either 
art, Its revival at the Haymarket Theatre was attended 
by a most crowded audience, and was received with the 
usual marks of welcome and regard. 

The part of Sneer, the accurate personification of which 
is, in our estimation, the most difficult of the whole 
piece, was given to Mr. WiLLtam Jotinson, who had 
about as much of the fretful plagiarist as the ascetic critic, 
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and who is much better fitted to fill the place of the 
prompter, whose business it is to cry “ yes, sir,” and “ no, 
sir,” from behind the scenes. He was dressed in a frock 
coat and cossack troussers, while his heavy boots were 
like those of a trooper. Instead of being a sarcastic 
snarler, he was a mere tame reader of better things, and 
but for his name we should not have been able to distin- 
guish him from one of the very obedient humble servants 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary aud Mr. Puff. The Sir Fretful 
of Mr. W. FarRex is well known and estimated. In the 
ouly scene in which he appears, his acting was so admi- 
rable as to call forth “ repeated bursts of applause,” to 
borrow the words of Mr. Puff, “ from a most brilliant and 
judicious audience.” Mr. HARLEY made his first appear- 
ancein the character of the tragedian Puff, and although 
in the conception and execution of the part he is certainly, 
inferior to Jowes; he has added in no trifling degree to 
his dramatic fame by this performance. His illustrations 
of “the various sorts of puffs” were given with much 
humour and effect, and during the rehearsal of his tra- 
gedy, his acting was excellent. His delivery was, how- 
ever, frequently so quick as to become indistinct, and 
many of his good things were lost to the majority of 
those who ought to have been his hearers. The charac- 
ters in the tragedy were, we conceive, all ably sustained. 
Mr. WEst was the Don Whiskerandos, and he _ portray. 
ed the “ frantic hero’s wild delirium” passing well. The 
drama was announced for repitition “ until further notice,” 
of course without a dissenting voice. 


19.—1bid—1bid—Ibid. 

20.-—Deaf Lover—Clandestine Marriage—l1bid. 
22.—Sweethearts and Wives—Frightened to Death—Ibid. 
23.—John Buzzby—“ Quite Correct” —Ibid. 

24.—\ outh, Love, and Folly—oses and Thogns ; or two Houses 


under one Roof (ist time|—Critic. 


This new petite comedy is from the pen of Mr. LUNN. 
It will not be necessary to attempt any lengthy or formal 
developement of the plot, which is equally meagre and 
involved in its construction, and recouciles the (usually) 
contradictory qualities of paucity of incident and confu- 
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sion of design. However, as our readers may have no 
other means or opportunity of forming an estimate of its 
merits, we shall take leave to lay the story before them 
“ in little,’ and give them the following inkling of its 
contents :-— 

Sir Hilary Heartsease (Liston) is a gay hearted, 
portly belied country gentleman, fond of taking a view 
of the bright side of buman nature, and very unequally 
yoked with a certain vinegar-souled half-brother, Sir 
Valentine Verjuice. 


* A little more than kin, and less than kind,” 


who is represented by FARREN. Under an eccentric 
provision in their parents’ will, the brothers were enjoined 
to live both under one roof; and the daughter of Sir 
Hilary is ordained by the same authority to be joined in 
wedlock to such a person as her father and his antago- 
nist brother shall mutually agee on. The first difficulty 
(that of the common house for the two families) is got 
rid of by running a wall through the centre of the pre- 
mises, which serves to put a stop to the differences, 
which, as might be expected, immediately arise between 
brethren so dissimilar in habits and disposition. It is the 
business of the play to get rid of another difficulty, in 
as far as it relates to the marriage of Julia (Mrs. T. HILL.) 
A promising young officer, who rejoices in the euphonous 
title of Frederick Fitzalwyn (VINING), appears to be the 
happy mau on whom the election of both brothers pitches ; 
and the piece opens with his arrival on the birth- 
day of Julia Heartsease, which, it is determined by 
her father and uncle, shal] be also that of her marriage. 
But Diis aliter visum—Julia has been “ taking lessons’’ 
in love and literature, “‘ under another master” one 
Blandcour (RAYMOND), and Frederick is equally averse 
to the proposed match, having himself been captivated by 
Rosa Appleton (Miss P.GLoveRr), a pretty little grisette, 
whom he makes captive in return, and carries off from 
the father, to a romantically named cottage among the 
hills. Well, the plot thickens, perplexities increase, and 
confusion becomes worse confounded, till at jast honest 
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Ralph recovers his daughter, brings her before the two 
Baronets, who are both in the commission of the peace, 
and claims redress and revenge against the (to him) un- 
known destroyer of his daughters innocence and his peace 
of mind, In this crisis, by some strange and inexplicable 
means Blandcour is induced to take the sedaction of 
Rosa Appleton on himself, and tacitly admit, as his own, 
the guilt of Frederick Fitzulwyn. The two brother Jus. 
tices insist that the injurer shall right the deceived girl, 
by marrying her on pain of being committed to the tread- 
mill in case of a refusal, and the scene changes. The last 
scene opens, aud Julia Heartsease is smugzled in in the 
dress of Rosa, and by means of this ill-contrived and im- 
probable trick, the union between her and Blandcour is 
effected, which done, Frederick Fitzalwyn, now that all 
danger is over, comes magnanimously forward to offer his 
hand to Rosa Appleton, as a reparation for the injury her 
honour had sustained through his means, Of course this 
offer is accepted, the happy couples are united, the cha- 
racters form a tableau, LisToN makes a deprecatory 
speech and a grin, the rest of the performers make sun- 
dry obeisances, and the curtain falls. 


All true play- goers will see the nature of this production 
at once from these observations, and ohserve that their 
old acquaintances have been pretty liberally drawn upon 
in the construction of the story, which displays a very 
fair selection of the common-places and absurdities, long 
the heir-looms of a certain class of dramatic writers ; but 
there are sundry other characters and incidents, one of 
the latter. is (to us) original._—We allude to the scene in 
which Artilla (Mrs. Grpss) puts her head into Admiral 
Verjuice’s tie wig, for the purpose of ornamenting ber 
own pretty head and exciting the laughter of the galle- 
ries, mingled with the hisses of the pit. Sucha trick as 
this might do very well for a farce; but is somewhat out 
of place in a comedy.—Then as to characters: there isthe 
Chevalier Raffieton, in which Mr. HARLEY acts the part 
of a red waistcoat and a striped pair of pantaloons! Mat 
Marlin, introduced for the purpose of giving little War- 
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LIAMS an opportunity of talking sentiment as a sailor; 
and Ralph Appleton, a water-colour copy of Job Thorn- 
berry, with a dash ortwo of Rolamo in crayons. The 
latter character was topped by old Mr. Pope. 

Of the actors we need only say that there were Far- 
REN, Liston, HARLEY, Mrs. Hitt, Miss GLOVER, and 
Mrs. GrpBs, to evince that the piece lacked nothing of 
support as far as the stage was concerned, and the nature 
of the characters will allow. 


Coburg Theatre. 





As it isan acknowledged principle that competition is 
always advantageous to the public, the managers at this 
theatre have become competitors with the Anatomic 
Vivante. This personage is certainly the last that we 
should wish to set up in opposition to, for the purpose of 
dividing the curiosity of the town ; but chacuna son gout, 
and the proprietors of the Coburg, with true national 
jealousy, determined that a Frenchman should not bear 
away the palm, even as a skeleton ; and we should think 
in that they have completely succeeded ; for, although we 
have not as yet had the honour of a presentation to the 
subject of Charles X. we think it impossible that he can 

$a more sepulchral appearance than his English 
prototype at this theatre. The peice that brings? before 
the public this living spectre has various equivoques, and 
many puns, which, although not new (and where are they 
to be met with by wholesale at this time of day?) were 
judiciously selected. Sparerib (DAVIDGE) a student in 
medicine, in love and in debt, who had not tasted food 
for thirty-six hours, whose teeth were so sharp set that 
he could “snap flint stones enough to macadamise half 
London,” and whose “ fingers ran up and down his ribs 
unobstructed by flesh, as those of a lady run up and down 
the keys of a harpsichord,” was called upon in his garret, 
by Sharp, a debtor, who after some conversation proposes 
to him, by way of “ Raising the Wind,” to exhibit him- 
self as a skeleton, which character he could so well per- 
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sonate, in consequence of his spare diet for the last six 
months, observing, that the public would rather give half- 
a-crown a-piece to see a man without flesh, than sixpence 
a-piecc to put a man in good condition. Sparerib rather 
preferred showing himself by deputy, which was agreed 
to by his dun, and that led to the introduction of the real 
skeleton of the Coburg, for whose appearance an anxious 
party were waiting, amongst whom were the father of 
Sparerib and his lover. The former scolded, and the 
latter looked pensive, but reconciliation was brought 
about after the skeleton had been arrested by two “ har- 
pies of the law,” who believed him to be Sparerib in dis. 
guise, against whom they had a writ. Upon the whole, 
this is a very amusing little piece, and, in our judgment, 
will tell much better than some of: graver cast; for we 
confess our taste is to laugh when we go to a minor thea- 
tre, and we think a person must be in a very ill-humour 
if he could not laugh heartily at this facetious effort. 

The Burning of the Kent East-indiaman wasa part of 
the entertainment of the evening, and a very effective re. 
presentation it is of that awful occurrence. The scenery, 
which is generally good at this house, was particularly 
characteristic in this melo-drame. 


Desert Cet 0s cer 


Successlul Lquiboque. 


In the Theatre of Za Comedie Francaise, at Paris, 
while under the management of MoLieRE, a violent 
riot took place from a stop being put to the free admission 
of almost all descriptions of the military. These ferocious 
personages forced the doors of the theatre, knocking 
down the door-keepers, and sailed after the whole com- 
pany, to treat them the same way. A young actor, 
named BEJART, who was dressed to play an old cha- 
racter, presented himself to the rioters; and, as no ar- 
gumeut is so powerful to a Frenchman as a bon-mot, he 
disarmed their rage by thus addressing them :— Gen- 
tlemen, spare an old man of eighty, who has but three 
hours to exist.” 
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Scotch Dramatic Ports. 


JouNn LoGan was born at Soutra, in the parish of 
Fala, and county of Edinburgh, in 1748; his father 
educated him for a preacher, but he soon shewed a dif- 
ferent style, by turning a worshipper of the Muses, and 
a poet elect. In 1783, he offered a tragedy, called “ Run- 
nymede,” to Mr. HARRIs of Covent Garden, who thought 
so well of it, that he put it at once in rehearsal. When 
the Lord Chamberlain, however, was applied to for the 
necessary licence, it wasrefused. The play was founded 
on the history of Magna Charta, and contained some 
appeals, the influence of which on public opinion the 
ministers had probably occasion to fear. LOGAN imme- 
diately printed it ; and it was acted at Edinburgh, though 
with no great success. An audience there, at that period, 
were not exactly the public sort of body, on which sound 
political sentiments were likely to make much impression. 
Still the tragedy of “* Runnymede” may be pronounced 
one, which, if slightly amended, would be worth revival. 

He died 28th December, 1788, leaving behind him 
the MS. of “ Electra,” a tragedy “ The Wedding Day,” 
a tragedy, being a translation of the “ Deserteur’ of MER- 
CIER,—and the first act of a tragedy, called “ The Car- 
thagenian Hero.” His chief ambition appears to have been 
to shine in the drama; but he was naturally of too pen. 
sive and contemplative a cast, to search into those busy 
haunts which furnish materials for dramatic delineation. 


ANDREW MACDONALD was the son of a gardener near 
Leith, and born in 1755 ;—he was admitted into deacon’s 
orders. He was so passionately fond of poetry and music, 
that he became director of an establishment of the latter 
sort in Glasgow, and was considered a good player on 
the violin. At Edinburgh, he produced a tragedy, call- 
ed “ Vimonda,” which was acted on a benefit, and met 
with great applause, but benefitted him very littl.— 
Being determined to try his fortune in London, (says Mr. 
D. isRaEtt) he walked there with no other fortune than 
No. 9, K 
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the novel of “ The Independent” in one pocket, and the tra- 
gedy of “ Vimonda” in the other. It was immediately 
brought out at the Haymarket Theatre, and met with ap- 
plause for several nights. He afterwards wrote “ The 
Fair Apostate,” a tragedy--“Love and Loyalty, an opera, 
—“ The Princess of Tarento,” acomedy.—He died Aug. 
1790, aged 33 years. 

JAMES BoswELL, Esq. the ingenious biographer of 
Dr. JOHNSON, wrote the prologue which was delivered 
on the opening of the Theatre Royal, at Edinburgh in 
1769. It is the best of all his poetical productions, and 
made an impression on the minds of the public there, at 
that time, which contributed materially to remove their 
ancient: prejudices against the stage. 

Davin Crawrorp of Drumsoy, the historiographer, 
left behind him ‘two good comedies, “ Courtship d lu 
Mode,” and “ Loveat First Sight.” 

HoNoURABLE ANDREW ERSKINE in 1764 wrote and 
produced, at the Cannon Gate Theatre, Edinburgh, a 
farce in two acts, called “ She's not him, and he’s not 
her.’—He died in 1793. 

CuHaRves Hart wrote “ Hermes and Espasia,” a 
tragedy. 

ANDREW HENDERSON wrote “ Arsinée,” a tragedy, 
in 1752. 

Rosert Heron, the author of the “ History of Scot- 
land,” aud many other works, wrote “ St. Kilda in 
Edinburgh, or News from Camperdown,” a comic 
drama, in two acts, which was brought out at the -Edin- 
burgh Theatre, and damned for its coarse licentiousness ; 
but afterwards pritited, with an angry preface from the 
author, in which he throws the whole blame of its rejec- 
tion on the stupidity of the audience. 

SamueL Mac Artuur—A tragedy written by him, 
entitled ‘* The Duke of Rothsay” was, after his death, 
published by J. Woop, in 1780. 

JosePH MITCHELL published the tragedy of “ The 

Fatal Extravagance,” written by AARON HILL, as his 
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own work, in order, by the profits, to relieve him from 
some pecuniary difficulty, for which purpose HILL made 
him a present of it. Jt is due to MrrcHELL to acknow- 
ledge that he was the first to undeceive the public.— 
“The Highland Fair,” a ballad opera, brought out in 
1731, was his own composition, and is in a better vein 
of humour than any of his other pieces. Among BRUN’s 
MSS. was found a memorandum :—-“ Pinky House, by 
J. MiTCHELL.” 

Of his critical judgment a curious anecdote is recorded. 
As soon as THOMSON published his “ Winter,’ he sent 
MITCHELL a copy, who gave his opinion of it in the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

“ Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered here: 

Those I could read, if these were not so near.” 


THoMsON replied :— 


“ Why all not faults, injurious MITCHELL?—why 
Appears one beauty to thy blasted eye ?* 
Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 
Is all I ask, and alJl I want from thee.” 


Joun RENNIE wrote the well-known favorite song of 
“ The Post Captain.”—When first he came to London, 
he was butler to Mr. ALLANDICE. His songs, however, 
introduced him to the acquaintance of the players; for 
whom he became a rhyming hack to the theatre, fell 
into dissipated habits, and was left to die in distress: he 
added the verse to “ Zhe Thorn,” beginning, 


“ Then I show’d her the ring, and implor’d her to marry.” 


Professor WILLIAM RICHARDSON published in 1790, 
a tragedy, entitled “ The Indians.” 


Sir THomAs SyDsERF wrote a comedy, called “ Tar- 
rugo’s Wiles, or the Coffee House,” performed before 
James II. at Holyrood House. He is said to have written 
the play of “ Marciano or the Discovery.” 





* MITCHELL had a defect in hiseye. 
K 2 
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Sir Davip Linpsay was born in 1490, and in 15)2 
was engaged to assist in the rearing of James V. which 
situation he held for twelve years ; in 1530 he was ap- 
pointed Lyon King of Arms, and was knighted. Five 
years after this, he produced a sort of drama, called a 
“ Satire on the three Estates” at the castle hill of Cupar, 
before the king—this place served for dramatie perfor- 
mances, or moralities in the open air, after all such re- 
presentations had been excluded from the churches, few 
towns of note were then without such play-fields. That 
of Edinburgh was at the Greenside-well. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, afterwards Earl of Sterling, 
was born in 1580. The first work he published was 
“ Darius,” atragedy, printed in Edinburgh in 1603. The 
next year he came to London and published “ Crasus,” 
atragedy. In 1607 two more tragedies, viz. “ The Alex- 
andrian Tragedy” and “ Julius Casar;” he died on 
the 12th of February, 1640.—His tragedies appear very 
evidently to have been designed only for the closet—they 
have nothing of stage etlect—sentiment predominates 
over action throughout. “ Cresus” is atiecting—the 
plot of “ Julius Casar™ is most regular, but Stinuine, 
like Suakspeare, has fallen into the error of closing 
the piece with the hero's death. 

Tragedy should always terminate in this manner, and 
comedy in u marriage, as the success of our mont sterling 
productions amply testify. 


Janes Thomson was bora the llth of September 
1700, in the parish of Ednam in Roxburghshire, he was 
the celebrated and never to be forgotten author of th 
“ Seasons, ond was fond of Theatricale = ln a letter fron 
him te Dr Cr anstot s is the following paseng: “| woe 
lately in London, a night, and ia the olf playhouse saw 
comedy acted, called © Lore makes a man, ov the Pap 
Sortune,” where L beheld Vinten and Cranen, tine 
my lefimite cutertainment tn 1790 he wrote 
brought out * Sophewieta” « tragedy | ae it frequently 
n ‘ppee, the publi: Spel at hen & ae Koiwe deo high that 
ite Feprearitatt: wl fur ehert of 1, thew them die 


‘ fl that ; nel ¢ i mawery didt 
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necessarily imply a high degree of dramatic talent. One 
line in the tragedy caused much mirth— 
“ O Sophonisba !—Sophonisba, O!” 
this caused a waggish parody :— 
“ O Jemmy Tuomson ! JEmMMyY Tomson, O!” 


which for along period was the echo of the town, and 

to this line are we indebted for other parodies in several of 

our modern plays and farces, the ¢ Critic’ has for instance, 
Oh Tilburina! Tilburina! Oh!” 

In 1738 he produced his second tragedy, called “ Aga- 
memnon,” which although not very favourably received, 
brought him a handsome sum, the most remarkable thing 
on its representation was THOMSON’s conduct on the oc- 
casion : he took his seat in the upper gallery, in order not 
to be recognized. But while there he became so absorb- 
ed in the progress of the piece that he accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, and like our friend Puff 
in “ the Critic” now then informed those around him 
what was to come next. Some gentlemen driven by the 
very crowded state of the house to the region above re. 
cognized him and were highly amused by these uncon- 
scious workings of paternal anxiety, 

The year following, he offered the stage another 
tragedy, called “ Hdward and Elenora;” but the 
censor appointed for licensing plays, refused to sauction 
it. It is here worth recording that this was the second 
play which shared this fate after the act passed—the 
first was the “ Guefaens Vasa” of Mr. Brooks. His 
next dramatic performance was a joint production— 
“The Marque of Alfred,” in i714, Maccev having 
weleted him io it. Ten years after thie Matcer? broaght 

wt on the Londen boarde, with some alterations aad 


© anmbe THeweon, in 1745, produced | cet wane 

sful play ¢ ‘ Juecred aed 8 ™” de it Wee por 

es ™ iwith ¢ turees ipphaw While ew 
lin prey we anal tragedy ss ected with 
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and. theatrical, strength, of the Company, and with a 

splendour of costume and scenery hardly ever equalled 

on the London stage,, our readers, we trust, will be 

gratified. with the foregoing account of its celebrated 

composer. , 
woe cveccoet: coe 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


‘The play, the play's the thing 
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The story of the opera is this:+- 


Tarrare (BRauaM), is. the chief: in the service of 
the Sultan of Persia, Atar (PaiLures), and the very 
idol of the people, on account of his good qualities, ; The 
Sultan is jealous of the influence he thus possesses, and 
to gratify the hate he bears to 7arrare, he, causes, his 
houses to be set on fire, and his wife Astasia taken and 
placed .in, his own seraglio. There he endeavours (to 
persuade Astasia to accept and return his love, but she 
resists his importunities. He gives a feast to entertain her, 
in which a very pretty ballet is introduced, and apiece 
of fancy which we never remember to have seen before, 
After the ballet the Sultan commands Calpigi seep ), 
an Italian slave, to recite his history, that it might create 
a smile where was now alowering brow. Cailpigi singa, 
and at the end of each verse there is a short chorus, and 
the characters in the ballet dance to.the symphony. The 
effect of this was very pleasing, and was’ deservedly, 
applauded. In the course of the history, however, the 
name of Tarrare is mentioned, at which the Sultan. and 
Astasia both start from their seat, and the entertain. 
ment is abruptly dismissed; the very mention of that 
name giving the envious and ,ealous Atar the greatest 
pain. Tarrare seeks Astasia “and gains admission, into 
the seraglio, disguised as a dumb slave. Afar, not being 
able to prevail on Astasia to accept his love, proposes 
to marry ber to this slave, and orders him to be in- 
troduced to her—but her attendant, Ninetia peg 
Paton), is iuduced to represent Astasia, and after a 
little amusing talk on her side they sing a duet together 
and part. Tarrare is discovered by the Sultan, whose 
guards immediately cpperkens him, and put him in chains, 
Atar decrees that Tarrare shall die, and to satiate 
revenge the more he orders the execution of Astasia.a 
the same time. Just at this inferval the soldiers break 
into the’ palace of the Sultan to rescue their favorite, 
Tarrare, but he, more loyal than his followers, orders 
them to lay down their arms, and then asks their pardon 
from he Sultan. Such heroic conduct touches the heart 
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of the Sultan, who relents, takes the chaife from off 

Tarrare, unites him and Aetasia, with a blessing, ‘and 

the curtain falls::: In the course of'the'story the High 

Priests of Bram ‘consult the oracle ‘as to who shall be 

inted leader of the army, and,‘ contrary to the wish 

) the priests, and to the further mortification of the 
Sultan,the oracle’ pronounces ‘the name of Tarrare.« 


«The young lady who performed the part of Astasia, 
and whose first appearance it was on any stage (as the 
bills announce), possesses a voice capable of some very 
good tones in the lower notes; there was a mellowness 
in them; but in the higher keys there was a want of 
power which occasioned her'now and then to fail giving 
that expression to the music which her scientific attain- 
ments would fain have done. Much, however, must be 
conceded on a first appearance ; the tremour that a¢com- 
pauies it evidently impedes the full capabilities of the - 
debutante from being put forth. But there was one 
fault which, unless it were involuntary, is rather unusual 
in’ persons who have never been ou the stage before, 
and-that was considerably too much action. We would 
advise Miss to correct this ; which a little more 
telf-possession will doubtless enable her to do. Her 
person is rather tall, and her featares, without being 
handsome, are very expressive. She‘'executed the 
recitative and air in the second scene, with Considerable 
taste and sweetness ; and in the trio with Miss Paton 
and Miss GowarpD her low and mellowed notes were 
beautifully soft and subdued. We have no doubt that her 
talenta'‘are of that‘order, when more fally developed by 
time and stady, that will acquire for her a good é of 
pablic support. ‘Miss Patow was in fine voice, and 
sang ‘some indifferent airs most delightfully. We have 
heard Mr.'BRaHAM sing much better than he did this 
evening, though in one or two airs, and a song or two, 
he displayed his own peculiar powers; which, with all 
their defects (for they have some), are inimitable. He 
was cncored twice in one song, the air of which was far 
from being new, but it was calculated to admit of his 
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bravura style of singing, where he indulges himeelf adj 
libitum. e and scenery were certainly | ¢ 
very ut with all these auxiliarics we do not } © 
think the masic of the opera to possess sufficient merit § 
to retain a long possession of the stage ; it is upon the § : 
whole an irregular piece, some parts were tame andj » 
others very tedious. The invocation of the oracle in the } ” 
Brama Temple was insufferably dull. It was announced § § 
for repetition amidst the applause of a very crowded | ‘ 





W—Ebid— Free as and Easy. 
Gretua Green, 


4 iT? 
19.—Ibid—I: Lhe, ‘Jealous t<Spoiled Child. 

20,<-1 bid—Gordon the Gypsey. 
22-—1vid—Premmption.. 

23,—1 bid——Belles without Beaux—Rival Suldiers. 
24.—Ibid.—Gordon the Gypecy. 




















Haymarket Theatre. 


May 10 Draugh—“ Quite Correct"—-Midas. 
M— Teo Pages <A haan arp tana 





18.— Critio—Ibid—1bi 

Saeripan’s play of “ The Critic; or a Tragedy 
Rehearsed, was last night revived at this theatre. It 
was first performed at Drury Lane in the year 1779, and 
not Withstanding its want of sfc hoor being op way 
modelied after the play of “ The ee an 
Duke of BUCKINGHAM, Set the dangers w the 
author appears to have anticipated in the F following lines 
from the prologue :— 

“ Can he undaunted brave the critic’s rage? 

In civil broils with brother bards engage ? 
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Hold forth their errors to the public eye? . 
is Nay more, ¢’en uewspapers themselves 
‘the drama, became a popular weal ted has retained 


its to:the present v. Kine ‘then ‘sus- 
ie papa tn of ar8 Mr Parsons that of Sir 


iy $3 PaumMER that of Sxéér, the 
2 onsaes aggre ther mtr the whole ocala and: poled 


his productions, The “ School iy Scandal,” for exam- 
ya which he ortaetey satirized the ae Bate 
DLEY, to whom subsequently made amende 
honorable, in the course of an address to the House of 
Commons. He was, however, well skilled inthe know- 
ledge of the abuses which in Pr y of The Critic 
hehas endeavoured to expose, and his object was a mé- 
ritorious one if his intention were to destroy 
drawling and sickly compositions which had taken 
the place of their less delicate, bat far more witty pre- 
decessors. 
The reformation to extremes had run.” 


Notwithstanding that the characters, with the exception 
of that of Sir Fretful-Plagiary, which was entirely new 
to the drama, though one of frequent eccurreace in real 
life, were uone of them uovel, there was a novelty 
in the application ‘of the satire, together with what 
some very wise persons considered a complete expose of 
poss art of drama-making and puff-writing, that instantly 

ed the piece in the favour on ote the publics ceed Som 


i 


“§ fane ed themselves admitted 
, pronnaens as it were, tee ° the whole ms le mer 


r ts *evival ut thé H ymarket e wae 
-_ by a most crowded gelisane’'s and Liaipah va an 


of welcome and regard. 
The part of Sneer, the accurate cation of which 
is, in our estimation, the most diffi of the Whole 
piece, was given to Mr. WiLLIAM JOHNSON, who had 
about as much of the fretfal plagiarist as the ascetic critic, 
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and who ie,,mueh-better fitted. to fill the place of the 
prompter, whose business {t is to.cry “ yes, sir,’ and “ no, 
sir,” from behind the scenes. He was dressed in a frock 
coat and cossack troussers, while his heavy boots were 
like those of a trooper. Instead of being a sarcastic 
snarler, he was a mere tame reader of better things, and 
but for his name we should not bave been able to distin- 
guish him from one of the very obedient humble servants 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary and Mr. Puff. The Sir Fretfut 
of Mr. W. FarREN is well known and estimated, In the 
only scene in which he appears, his acting was so admi- 
rable as to call forth “ repeated bursts of applause,” to 
borrow the words of fr. Puff, “ froma most brilliant and 
judicious audience.” Mr. HARLEY made bis first appear- 
ancein the character of the tragedian Puff, and although 

in the conception and execution of the part he is certainly, 

inferior to Jones; he has added in vo trifling degree to 
his dramatic fame by this performance. His illustrations 

of'“ the various sorts of puffs” were given with much 
homour and effect, and during the rehearsal of his tra- 

gedy, his acting was excellent. His delivery was, how- 
ever, frequently so quick as to become indistinct, and 
many of bis good things were lost to the majority of 
those: who ought to have been his. hearers.. The charac- 
ters in the tragedy were, we conceive, all ably sustained. 
Mr. West was the Don Whiskerandos, and he portray- 
ed the * frantic hero’s wild delirium” passing well. The 
drama was announced for repetition “ until. further notice,’ 
of course without a dissenting voice. 


4—[bid—1bid— Ibid. 
.— Deaf ‘Lov 


zzby—“ Quite 
“ —Roses Thorns ; or two 7) 
“lsat Rap Salen iin 

This new petite comedy is from the pen of Mr, Luu. 
It will, not be necessary to attempt any leogthy or formal 
developement of the plot, which is equally meagre and 
involved in its construction, and reconciles the qusually) 
contradictory qualitica, of paucity of incident and confu- 
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sion of design. However, as our readers: may have po 
po Aaa sawn nie of forming an estimate of its 
merits, we shall take leave to lay the story before:them 
“in little,” and give them the following inkling of its 


Sir Hilary Heartsease (Liston) is a oer hearted, 
portly belied country gentleman, fond of taking a.view 
of the bright side of human nature, and very ——— 
yoked with a certain vinegar-souled half-brother, Sir 


Valentine Verjuice. 


“ A little more than kin, and Jess than kind,” 


who is represented by FarRrEn. Under an. eccentric 
provision in their parente’ will, the brothers 

to live both under one roof; and the daughter of Sir 
Hilary is ordained by the same authority to be joined: in 
wedlock to such a person as her father and his anfago- 
nist brother shall mutually agee on. The first difficulty 
(that of the common house for the two families) is got 
rid of by running a wall through the centre of. the pre- 
mises, which serves to put a stop to the differences, 
which, as might be expected, immediately arise between 
brethren so dissimilar in habits and disposition. It is the 
business of the play to get rid of another difficulty, in 
as far as it relates to the marriage of Julia (Mrs. T. HILL.) 
A promising young officer, who rejoices in the 

title of Frederick Fitzalwcyn (ViNING), appears to be. the 
happy man on whom the election of both brothers pitches ; 
and the piece opens witb his arrival on the, birth- 
day of Julia Heartsease, which, it is determined. by 
her father and uncle, shall be also that of her mariner. 
But Diis aliter visum—Julia has been “ 

fn love and literature, “ under ‘another. pri po one 
Blandcour (RaYMoNnD), and Frederick is « equally averse 
to the proposed match, having himself been captivated by 
Rosa Appleton (Miss P.Guover), apretty little . 
whom he makes captive te anne and’ carries‘off. 

the father, to a romantically n sebonctan orem 
hills. ‘well, the plot thickens, perplexities increase, and 
confusion becomes worse confounded, till at last honest 
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Ralph recovers his daughter, brings her-before the two 
Baronets, who are both in the commission’ of the peace, 
and claims redress and revenge against the (to him) un- 
known destroyer of his daughters innocence and his peace 
of mind, In this crisis, by some strange and inexplicable 
means Blandcour is induced to take the seduction of 
Rosa Appleton on himself, and tacit]y admit, as his own, 
the guilt of Frederick Fitzulwyn. ‘The two brother Jus- 
tices insist that the injurer shall right the deceived 

by marrying her on pain of being committed to the tread. 
mill in case of a refusal, and the scene changes. The last 
scene opens, and Julia Heartsease is smuggled in in the 
dress of Rosa, and by means of this ill-contrived and im- 
probable trick, the anion between her and Blandcour is 
effected, which done, Frederick Fitzalwyn, now that all 
danger is over, comes magnanimously forward to offer his 
hand to Rosa Appleton, as a reparation for the injury her 
honour had sustained through his means, Of course this 
offer is accepted, the happy couples are united, the cha- 
racters form a tableau, Liston makes: a deprecatory 
speech and a grin, the rest of the performers make sun- 
dry obeisances, and the curtain falls. 


All true play- goers will see the nature of this production 
at once from these observations, and ohserve that their 
old acquaintances have been pretty liberally drawn upon 
in the construction of the story, which displays a very 
fair selection of the common-places and absurdities, long 
the heir-looms of a certain class of dramatic writers ; but 
there are sundry other characters and incidents, one of 
the latter is (tous) original.-We allude to the scene in 
which Artilia (Mrs. Gress) puts her head into Admiral 
Verjuice’s tie wig, for the purpose of ornamenting her 
own pretty head and exciting the laughter of the galle- 
ries, mingled with the hisses of the pit. Such a trick as 
this might do very well for a farce; but is somewhat out 
of place in a comedy.—Then as to characters: ‘there isthe 
Chevalier Raffieton, in which Mr. Har Ley acts the'part 
of ared waistcoat ayid a striped pair of pantatoons! ' as 
Marlin, introduced for the parpose of giving little Wii: 
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LIAms.an_ opportunity of talking sentiment as a sailor ; 
and Ralph Appleton, a water-colour copy of Job Thorn- 
berry, with a dash ortwoof Rolamo in crayons. The 
latter character was topped by old Mr.Pors.. 

Of the actors we need. ouly say that there were Faén- 
REN, Liston, HaR.ev, Mra. Hitt, Miss GLovER, and 
Mrs. Ginas,.to evince that the piece lacked nothing of 
support as far as the stage was concerued, and the nature 


of the characters will allow. 





Coburg Theatre. 


As it isan acknowledged principle that competition is 
always advantageous to the public, the managers’ at this 
theatre have become competitors with the Anatomic 
Viwante. This personage is certainly. the last that we 
should wish to set.up in opposition to, for the purpose of 
dividing the curiosity of the town ; but chacun a son gout, 
and: the proprietors of the Coburg, with true national 
jealousy, determined that a Frenchmag should not bear 
away the palm, evén as a skeleton ; and we should think 
in that they have completely succeeded ; for, although we 
have not as yet had the honour of a presentation to the 
subject of Charles X. we think it impossible that he can 
possess a more sepulchral appearance than his English 
prototype at this theatre. The pigce that brings before 
the public this living spectre has various equivoques, and 
many puns, which,although not new (and where are they 
to be met. with by wholesale at this time of day?) were 
judiciously selected. Sparerib (DaviDG®) a student in 
medicine, in love and in debt, who had not tasted food 
for thirty-six hours, whose teeth were so sharp set that 
he could “snap flint stones enough to macadamise. half 
London,” and whose “ fingers ran up and down his. riba 
unobstructed by flesh, as those of a lady run up and down 
the keys of a harpsichord,” was called upon in his garret, 
by Sharp, a debtor, who after some conversation s 
to him, by way of “ Raising the Wind,” to exhibit him. 
self as a gkeleton, which character he could so well per- 
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sonate, in consequence. of bis diet for the last six 
months, observing, that the public would rather give half. 
a-crown a-piece to see a man without flesh, than sixpence 
a-piecc to. pat a mau in good condition, Sparerib,rather 
preferred showing himself by depaty, which was, agreed 
to by his dun, and that led to the introduction of the real 
skeleton ofthe Coburg, for whose appearance an anxious 
party were waiting, amongst whom were the father of 
Sparerib and his lover. The former scolded, and the 
latter looked pensive, but. reconciliation. was. brought 
about after the skeleton had been arrested by two “har. 
pies of the law,” who believed him to be Sparerib in dis- 

, against whom they had a writ. Upon the whole, 
this is a very amusing little piece, and, ia our jadgment, 
will tell much better than some ofa graver cast; for we 
confese our taste is to laugh when we go to a minor thea, 
tre, and we think a person must be in a very ill-humour 
if he could not laugh heartily at this facetious. effort. 


The Burning of the Kent Hast-Indiaman.was a partof 
the entertainment of the evening, and.a, very effective.re, 
presentation it is of that awful occurrence. aM, NTs 
which is ly good at this house, was particularly 
characteristic in this.melo-drame. 


DOPE TOPO P CLO DCP 


Successful Lquivoque. 

In the Theatre of La Comedie Francaise, at Paris, 
while under the management of MoLIERE, a. violent 
riot took place from a stop being put to the free admission 
of almost‘all descriptions of the military. 
personages forced the doors of the theatre, knocking 
down the door-keepers, and sailed after the whole com- 
pany,to treat them the same way. A actor, 
named Besant, who was ‘dressed to play an old cha- 
racter, presented hitiself to the rioters; aud, as go ar- 
gaméntis 20° powerfal to a Frenchman asa bon-mot, he 
disarmed their rage by thus addressing them :—‘ Gen- 
tlemen, spare afi ‘old man of eighty, who has but three 
hours to’exist.” 
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Scotch Dramatic Poets. 


Joun LoGaN was born at Soutra, in the ish of 
Fala, and county of Edinbargh, in 1748; his father 
educated him for a preacher, but he soon shewed a dif. 
ferent style, by turning a worshipper of the Muses, and 
a poet elect. In 1783, he offered a tragedy, called “ Run 
nymede,” to Mr. HaRRIs of Covent Garden, who thought 
so well of it, that he put it at once in rehearsal. When 
the Lord Chamberlain, however, was applied to for the 
necessary licence, it wasrefused. The play was founded 
on the history of Magna Charta, and contained some 
appeals, the influence of which on public opinion the 
- ministers had probably occasion to fear. {f.oGan imme- 

diately printed it ; and it was acted at Edinburgh, though 
with no great success. An audience there, at that period, 
were not exactly tbe public sort of body, on which sound 
political sentiments were likely to make much impression. 
Still the tragedy of ““ Runnymede” may be pronounced 
one, which, if slightly amended, would be worth revival. 

He died 28th December, 1788, leaving behind bim 
the MS. of “ Electra,” a tragedy “ The Wedding Day,” 
atragedy, being a translation of the “ Deserteur’* of MER- 
ClER,—and the first act of a tragedy, called “ The Car- 
thagenian Hero.” His chief ambition appears to have been 
to shine in the drama; but he was naturally of too pen 
sive and contemplative a cast, to search into those busy 
haunts which furnish materials for dramatic delineation. 

ANDREW MAcbDowALtp was the son of a gardener near 
Leith, and born in 1755 ;—he was admitted into deacon’s 
orders. He was so passionately fond of poetry and music, 
that he became director of an establishment of the latter 
sort in Glasgow, and was considered a good player on 
the violin. At Edinburgh, he produceda tragedy, call- 
ed * Vimonda,” which was acted on a benefit, and met 
with great applause, but benefitted him very little.— 
Being determined to try his fortunein London, (says Mr. 
D. IsRaEtt) he walked there with no other fortune than 

No. 9. K 
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the novel of The Independent” in one pocket, and the tra- 
gedy of “ Vimonda” in the other. It was immediately 
brought out at the Haymarket Theatre, and met with ap- 
plause for several nights.. He afterwards wrote “ 7) 
Fair Apostate,” a tragedy--“Love and Loyalty, an opera, 
— The Princess of Tarento,” acomedy.—He died Aug. 
1790, aged 33 years. 

JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. the ingenious biographer of 
Dr. JOHNSON, wrote the prologue which was. delivered 
on the opening of the Theatre Royal, at Edivburgh in 
1769. It isthe best.of all his poetical productions, and 
made an impression‘on the minds of the public. there, at 
that time, which contributed materially to remove their 
ancient prejudices against the stage. 

Davip Crawrorp of Drumsoy, the historiographer, 
left behind him two good comedies, “ Courtship a la 
Mode,” and “ Love at First Sight.” 

HonouRABLe ANDREW ERSKINE in 1764 wrote and 
produced, at the Cannon Gate Theaire, Edinburgh, a 
farce in two acts, called “ She’s not him, and he’s not 
her.”—He died in 1793. 

Cuartes Hart wrote “ Hermes and Espasia,” a 

y- 

Ayprew HENDERSON wrote “ Arsinie,” a tragedy, 
in 1752. 

RonErt HERON, the author of the “ History. of Scot- 
land,” ‘and many other works, wrote “St. Kilda, in 
Edinburgh, or News from Camperduwn,” a comic 
drama, in two acts, which was brought out at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, and damned for its coarse licentiousness ; 
but afterwards printed, with an angry preface from the 
author, in which he throws the whole blame of its rejec- 
tion on the stupidity of the audience. 

Samusu Mac AgtnuR.—A tragedy written by him, 
entitled.‘ The Duke of Rothsay”. was, after his death, 
published by J. Woon, in 1780. 

JosepH MiTcuE LL. published the tragedy of “ The 
Fatal Extravagance,” written by AARON Hitt, as his 
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own work, in order, by the profits, ‘to relieve him:from 
some pecuniary difficulty, for which purpose Hit made 
him a present of it. It is due to MrrcHEL. to acknow- 
ledge that he was the first to undeceive the public.— 
“ The Highland Fair,” a batlad opera, brought out in 
1731, was his own composition, ‘and is ina better vein 
of humour than any of his other pieces. “Among BRUN’s 
MSS. was found a memorandum :—* Pinky House; by 
J. Mircue...” 

Of his critical judgment a curious anecdote is recorded. 
As eoon as Thomson published his “ Winter,’ he sent 
MITeHELL a copy, who gave his opinion of it in the fol- 
lowing couplet : 


Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered here: 
Those I read, if these were not'so near?’ 


Tuomson.replied ;— 


« Why all not faults, injurious MITcHELL?—why 
Appears one'beaaty to thy blasted eye ?* 
Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 
Is all I ask, and all I want from thee.” 


Joun RENNIE wrote the well-known favorite song of 
“ The Post Captain.”—When first he came to London, 
he was butler to Mr. ALLANDICE. ‘His songs; however, 
introduced him to the acquaintance. of the players; for 
whom he became a rhyming back ,to the theatre, fell 
into dissipated habits, and was left to die in diatress: he 
added the verse to “ The Thorn,” beginning, is 


“ Then I show'd her the ring, and implor'd her to niarry.” 
‘Professor WiILttamM RrcwaRvson. published in 1790, 
“a tragedy, entitled“ The Indians.” 


Sir Tuomas SypDsERF wrote a comedy, called “ Tar- 
rugo’s Wiles, or the Coffee’ House,” performed before - 
James II, at Holyrood House.. He is said tohave written 
the play of ** Marciano or the Discovery.” 





# MitcnELt had a defect in hisege. 
K 2 
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Sin Davip Linpsay was born in 1490, and in 1512 
was engaged to assist in the rearing of James V. which 
situation he held for twelve years ; in 1530 he was ap- 
pointed Lyon King of Arms, and was knighted, Five 
years after this, he produced a sort of drama, called a 
“ Satire on the three Estates” at the castle hill of Cupar, 
before the king—this place served for dramatic perfor. 
mances, or moralities iv the open air, after all such re- 
presentations had becn excluded from the churches, few 
towns of note were then without such play-fields. That 
of Edinburgh was at the Greeuside-well. 


Wi1iiam ALEXANDER, afterwards Earl of Sterling, 
was born in 1580. The first work he published was 
“ Darius,” a tragedy, printed in Edinboggh in 1603. The 
next year he came to London and ed “ Cresus,” 
atragedy. in 1607 two tiore tragedies, viz. “ The Alex- 
andrian Tragedy” and “ Julius Cesar ;” he died on 
the 12th of February, 1640.—His tragedies appear very 
evidently to have been designed ouly for the closet-—they 
have nothing of stage effect—sentiment predominates 
over action throughout. “ Crasus” is he 
plot of “ Julius Cesar” is most regular, but StinLina, 
like SHAKSPEARE, has fallen into the error of closing 
the piece ‘with the hero’s death. 

should always terminate in this manner, and 
comedy in a marriage, as the success of our most sterling 
productions amply testify. 


JamMEs Tuomson. was born the 1)th. of September, 
1700, in the parish of Edpam in Roxburghshire, he was 
the celebrated and never to be forgotten author of the 
‘6 Seasons,” and was fond of Theatricals. In a letter from 
him to Dr. Cranstoun is the fullowing pasaage :—“I was 
lately in London, a night, and in the old playhouse saw a 
comedy acted, called “ Love makes a man, or the Fop's 
fortune,” where I beheld Miter and CiBBER, shine to 
my iufinite entertainment—In 1729 be wrote and 
brought out “ Sophonisba” a tragedy ; as it frequently 
happens, the public expectation was raised 80 high that on 
its representation it fell far short of it, they then disco. 
vered that splendid diction and poctic imagery did not 
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necessarily imply a high degree of dramatic. talent. . One 
line in the tragedy caused much mirth— 

“ OSophonisba !—Sophonisba, 0!” 
this caused a waggish parody :— 

_“O Jammy Tuomson! JEMMY Tuomsoy,O!* 
which for along period was the echo, of the; town, and 
to.this line are we indebted for other.parodies. inseveral of 
our modern plays and farces, the ‘ Critic’ has for instance, 
, * Oh Tilburina! Titburina ! Oh!” ay 

In 1738 he produced his second tragedy, called’ A ga- 
memnon,” which although not very favourably received, 
brought him, a handsome sum, the most remarkablething 
on its representation was THOMSON’s conduct on the'po- 
casion ; he took his seat in the upper gallery, in order nat 
tobe. recognized. But while there he became so absorb- 
ed in the progress of the piece that he accompanied :the 
players. by audible recitation, and like our friend:; 
in the. Critic? now then informed those around him 
what was to.come next. Some gentlemen driven by the 
very crowded state of the house to the region above re- 
cognized him and were highly amused by these uneon- 
scions workings of paternal anxiety. ; 

“The year following, he offered the stage another 
tragedy, called “ Edward and Elenora;” but'-the 
censor appointed for licensing plays, refused to sanction 
it. it is here worth recording that this was the second 

lay which shared this fate after the act passed—the 
frat was the “ Gustavus Vasa” of Mr: Brooks!’ His 
next dramatic performance was a joitit production— 
“The Masque of Alfred,” iu 1743," MALueT having 
assisted him in it. Ten Years after this MaLuer brought 
it out on the London boards, with some ‘dltertations ‘and 
new music. THomson, in 1745, produced’ his most sae. 
cessful play of “ Tancred and Sigismunda”—it was per- 
formed often, and With rapturous applause. “ White én- 
gaged in preparing another tragedy, he was seize@ with 
an illness, and carried off in the prime of life, on the 22nd 


f August, 1748. : 
a j 8°89.’ 
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Candidates: for PMattimontal Bonors. 


The following hoax was successfully played off ashort 
time since’:—A gay party of ladies and gentlemen agreed 
that ‘an advertisement shoald be inserted in a Morning 
Paper, as from a lady who felt inclined to taste the joys 
of matrimony.’ ‘Letters’ were received in reply from 
between fifty and'sixty swains of all descriptions, to each 
of whom an answer was addressed, stating that so far the 
writer was not objected to, but that the lady would like, 
previously to his being introduced to her, “ unseen to 
see him;”—at the same time requesting each to be in the 
pit of Drury Lane Theatre on a certain evening, dressed 
in a peculiar way, and on the conclusion of the’ first 
piece, to stand upon the benches, and apply a qnizzing 
glass to'the right eye. All succeeded so well,’ that’ as 
soon as’ the curtain fell, above fifty, of all ages mounted 
the benches—from the smooth-chinned Adonis of 'fifteéi, 
to the sleek, portly, self-confident widower’ of ‘fifty, ‘all 
adorned according to order, and with the utmost:nicety, 
fo make the deeper impression on the heart of the fair 
prize. High lied their bosoms’ with hope, as with 

stadied action the sparkling glass was raised to the eye: 
but who shall paint the astonishment, dismay, and rage, 
alternately depicted on their countenances, on discovering 
the sudden failure of ail their hopes ?—With such velocity 
did they all descend. from their unenviable attitudes, to 
“hide their diminished: heads” among the crowd, that 
the decrepit lover of fifty, might have fancied his knees 
once more possessed of the pliancy of twenty.—If this 
should meet the eye of some of the actors in this humour- 

ous piece, they will readily believe that no farce produ. 
ced at Old Drury ever went off so much to the'satisfac. 

tion of the authors, though the actors thought ‘the con- 

clusion rather too tragic to allow a repetition. 
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fies: A. FA. Tree: 
A LOVE STORY. 


The following curious circumstances, collected. from 
the “ News of Literature and Fashion,’ furnish , anonel 
way, of ensuring a lover! 

“Mr. BRADSHAW courted Miss M, Trex, aod won her. 
It was agreed that she should, as seon as possible, throw 
up her engagement at; Covent, Garden, and become his 
wife. But.alas! ‘ the current of true love did ne’er.run 
smooth ;’.and_ so it waz in this case. . Mr. B. had, no 
objection to marry ; but, his mamma had every objection 
that. her daughter-in-law. should. eyer,, have, been, an 
actyess; she put.an interdict, on, the match, declari 
that,she would aever speak. to ber,son if he made it ;., 
that, as. for ever speaking to his. wife! that was,entirely 
out, of the question. .He combatted thia determination, 
but. finally, ‘love was, contronled by.. advice,’ 
poor Polly. Peachum deemed such a 
sible—and he declared off—pnot in, propria persona,, 
ag-all prudent people do, by, attorney... His, Solicitor 
waited on Miss TREE one. fine morning, and requested 
tosee her. She of course thought she was called on. by 
90 official a personage for the purpose of signing marriage 
settlementa, or doing those other legal preliminaries, 
which, are mecessary.on those occasions, and came down 
stairs, blushing, as incumbent on, young ladies to do, 
She soon found her, mistake... The solicitor did his duty 
with all fit technicality--lamented the necessity--acknow- 
ledged ‘the vast merits of the lady——-was sure her beauty 
and. accomplishments could uot, fail to provide iooaeien 
ble; match——-muttered something about family ar: 
ments—and with the deepest regret hoth for herself and 
Mr. BrapsHaw, whom he had the honor of representing 
on the occusion, was obliged to, decline continuing 
engagement any further. Miss TREE merely answered 
‘Very well, Sir,’ and the man of law departed with his 

- best bow. Then came the tragedy part, She immediately 
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ordered her carriage, and; drove off to.a druggist’s, and 
purchased a small ,phial of laudanam, little more than 
half the quantity which would take away life, fearing 
she might alarm the chemist’s suspicions if she purchased 
more. She then drove to another shop, where she. .pur- 
‘chased.a similar phial. Immediately on stepping into her 
carriage, she swallowed. the contents of both. Luckily 
for her, her servant, suspected that his mistress was on 
some strange ‘business, from the shops she had. visited 
and the purchases she had made, and looking iuto the 
carriage he found that she bad fallen on the seat. He 
instantly drove to an apothecary, who, perceiving her 
hands clasped in a convulsive grasp, opened them, aud 
found the bottles. He immediately knew, of course, 
what ailed her, and applied the usval remedies. When 
Mr. Brapsuaw heard it, he was in the depths of despair 
—cursed himself by all the gods he knew of—lamented 
that tre “ever” should ‘have lent so easy ‘an ear to his 
mother’s counsel in so important a matter to his own 
personal feelings—in short, did every thing a man quite 
« could ‘be expected to do.’ The ‘very moment 
. Miss‘ Tree was visible‘le besieged her—he gave no one 
aboat’her rest or peaee until he had audience from herself 
—would take.no rejection from any body but hersetf— 
and finally fought himself ‘into her presence—with what 
success is already known. They are married and off to 
the continent. Perhaps she is the first young lady who 
ever drank laadanum to sosuccessful a termination.” 





DIOL POP POO COP 


Dramatic fragmenta. 
COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON 
1.— Existing cause of Mrs. CowLEy'’s Genius. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Cowevy early in 1776 were one eveuing 
at the theatre; he warmly.expressed his gratification aud 
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delight at the performance. “ en with this,” said 
Mrs. C.  why't could write as wel myself.” He laugh- 
ed'at her seeming folly { but next oth. pest she chews we 
asketch of the first uct of “ The Runaway ;” pr 
to this Mrs. C. had never attempted a line of literary 
composition—she finished the entire play in a few weeks 
with mnch facility. She then wrote “ Who's the Du 
— Albina,” a tragedy—Maid of Arragon”—“ te 
Fate ‘of Sparta”"—“ The Belles Stratagem”—*< Which 
is the Man?’ —“ Bold Stroke for a’ Husband” —“ More 
Ways than One”—“ School for Grey Beards”“and “A 
Day in Turkey”—all stock pieces. -* 


9.—MOo.ieRE and the little French Cobler. 


Snob resolving to make away with himself one night 
in “ doleful dumps,” wrote down the following words—' 


“ When all is lost, and even hope is fled”—MOLIERE, _ 


and then applied the intended fatal instrument to-the 
caroti artery— he suddenly stopped and said to himself; 
“ Eh! but is it MOLIERE who says so?—I1 shali look like 
a fool if he did not—I’ll make sure.” He sat down and 
read one or two.of his comedies, which gave bim such 
delight, that be stuck to Moxrere, his hammer, and 
lapstone, till his last. 


3.—JANE SHore, as described by HOLLINSHED. 


JaNE SHORE, the mistress of Epwarp IV., then of 
HastinGs, and lastly the victim of RICHARD, as going 
to St. Paul’s in a white sheet and a taper in her hand :— 


“In her penance she went in countenance and passe 
demeure, 80 womanlie, that, albeit, she were out of all 
araie, save her kirtle onlie—yet went she so faire and 
lovelie, namlie, while the woondering of. the people cast 
a comlie rud in her cheeks (of which she before had 
most misse) that ber great shame wan her much praise 
among those that were more amotous of her bodie than 
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curious of her soul. And many good folkes that hated 
her living (and glad were to see sia corrected), yet pitied 
they more her penance, than rejoiced therein, when they 
considered that the Protector procured it more of a cor. 
rupt jutent than anie virtuous affection.” 


4.—Epigram by J. B. RoussEAv. 


This world is. but a comic stage, 
On which each man accepts a part ; 

Where prelates, statesmen, conquerors, shine, 
And all perform with various art. 


We, the vile mob, in ranks below, 
A herd despised by greatness, sit : 
The play. with ear attentive mark, 
And crowd the benches of the pit. 
Useful spectators, tho’ despised ; 
For liberty to judge we pay ; 
And when the piece is ill performed, 
'Wé hiss the actors, or the play. ~ 


5.—SHERIDAN verstig CUMBERLAND. 


At the first performance of “ The School for Scandal,” 
Mr. CUMBERLAND sat inthe front of the stage-box, and 
evinced the most complete apathy. The wit and humour 
which it contains, néver' affected his risible muscles. 
This. being reported to Mr. SHERIDAN, he observed, 
“that was very ungratefal, for 1 am sure | laughed 
heartily at his teagedy of “ Zhe Battle of Hastings.” 


6.—Receipts of the French Theatres. 


Much interest has been excited in Paris by the fire at 
Salins,ewhich was of.a most ruinous nature, and among 
other means devised to raise funds to relieve the sufferers, 
benefits in their behalf were given at some of the princi- 
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pal theatres. The receipts were as follows, and may be 

taken as a fair specimen of the money taken at the French 

houses. We copy them from the “‘ Constitutional.” 
Porte St.Martin .......... 5000 francs, or £200, 
Royal de l’Odeon ........ 5000 do. 200. 


Theatre de la Gaité ...... - 2500 do. 100. 
do, de Madame ....... 4700 do. 157. 
do, del’Ambiger Comique 2400 do. 96. 


7.—Relics of Ricnarp III. 

The Inn in which he, slept at Leicester, the, night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field, is now a wool-ware- 
house. The bedstead which he brought with him, is in 
the possession of Mr. BABINGTON, at Rothley Temple, 
it is very ponderous, and without being suspected, was 
filled with pieces.of gold coin; which-remained ‘undis- 
covered full 120 years. At last one of the servants at 
the Inn accidentally struck the bottom in sweeping out 
the room, and a quantity of coin fell out. She ran and 
told her mistress, who extracted some thousands .of 
pieces more, in the bottom, top, and hollow pillars. The 
mistress became so rich, that one. night two. of her 
servants murdered her and ran off with the treasure; 
but were pursued, taken, and execated—The stone 
coffin in which RicHaRD was buried was taken up about 
acentury ago, and converted into a horee trough at the 
White Horse Inn. Its broken relics were preserved.by 
Mr. Paiwiips, a Bookseller at Leicester, till they were 
destroyed by an accidental fire'in 1795. 


POPOGe DOP HOD DOP 


On sMavame Vestris’s Apollo. 
Apollo, written in 1731, and may he considered ap 
plicable in 1825, by the look of Madame Vestrts in the 

character. ‘ 
ApoL.o, God of Light, and Wit, 
Could verse inspire, but seldom writ: 
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, , Refined all metale,with hig looks, - He YAW 
daring ' Ae well as chemists with their books; ‘ 
’ As handsome as my lady's page ;. 
Sweet five-and-twenty was his age,, 
His wig. was made of suony 
He crowned his youthful head with. bays: 
Not all the Court of Heaé’n could.ehew 
So nice, and so complete a beau. 
Yet, with his beauty, wealth, and parts, 
Enough to win ten thousand hearts. 


mn at 
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“THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
: “The play, the play’s the thing.” 


English Opera House. 


HAMLET. 


3.—Beshfal Man—Gretma Green—Jonathan in England. 


The theatre ‘was Well filled this evening, to witness 
Mr. MatTarwe’s first appearance this season. “The cha- 
racters chosen were Mr. Blushington, in the “ Bashful 
Man,” and Jonathan W. Doubikins, in “ Jonathan in 
England.” Upon his entrance, he was received with 
lengthened applause, and he bestowed upon both parts 
that high degree of humour he so abundantly possesses. 

5.—Devil’ —B 

eRe Nate tot tr eer Doe 
t on isid—V ampite—thid. 
lon the Gipsy—Tbid 
9. Shepherd's Boy (ist time]—A Duna Day—Knight of Saowden. 


This piece we think will have for the author as well as 
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Ha Behe presen Ser orca it, 10 
e one cx ry none “ . . 
me lezis,, t ber “ee ee), son 
Marquis de la; enenk sed driven | 
home at the inetigetions of seepeotee: : five years 
he hasbeen a fugitive, when change gives hia an opportu. 
nity of rescuing his father from the fury of awild-boar, at 
the hazard. of hig. own oe Fainting with the loss of 
blood, and ‘yet. concealing his of ees 
the. marquis confided him: ‘to the eare.of, ‘a-peasint, who 
stripped him of every thieg.and threw,bim once more in 
the world a destituse outcast."The humanity. “ora 
keeper, Gautier Patna en 
house. Gautier ki jas,a daug! = 
who is anxious to, unite rey 
} om (Kesey), but ene ebe has machen dir 
Maundy e Pin an seni 
aa intent his ae 


disguise, aolemee 

(Bante, arrives at, the. ion, where there is juet, 
in honour of the Marquis’s birth-day, which es been 
furnished from the larder and: cellar of his noble‘ master 
by-the steward. In order to convince Lucetta of thedn- 

sanity of Alexi, Gatien; ptreeneensond 

quis asthe person had resqued, and , 
such, by. the boy... Be ie the mide ofthoe dlogh 





father to “pe reconciled to his son. This done, he. de 
ibe Mane ‘that be may directit.,, Alexis says. be a 
Alfa lev it himself; aud at length, after. some,etrugglen of 


Soran a, be prenren tnt ie — 


f@esibii 
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The story of this drama. is mgt iane Pr 
but the situations and econ + lla are bed, dot ‘th eae 
of Miss KEeLiy was alone sufficient coe the success 
of the piéce.. So. mach pathos, real feeling, and know- 
ledge of human nature as she displayed, fit woald be in 
vain to look: for in any other aciréss on the stage. In all 
sheidid and all she said, she was nature itself, aud while 
she only seemed anxious’ to win the affections of a mis- 
guided father, she was gaining, of taking by storm, the 






hearts of every person Cooper evinced much 
feeling in the- character of Marquis ; and KrEvey’s 
rustic simplicity was’ i relief. to the more'serious 
parts of ama. } was an scene, ‘in 
which .the Marquis. unex pec tothe festival 
which had been d at and when to the 
great wr of A he drinks bis‘own health out of 
bis. own) licen ond einoia’ a. 
—_ oe ties mona et prett 4 
The “ Stout Gentleman” produced ‘here is even 
such being the se will ot enw ite « decries 
of the plet. Oar will ive from it 


. a oF 
that he aathor | “bave y trate 
the: tncwnias (age Nar vy ateoned instead of 


which he rather imprudently trusted to the other 
ere, Matnewe, when performing tis’ “'At-Homes,” 
ean without doubt “ pat in” a great deal of ‘his’ own 


p- 
py way of hitting off a word or two without making it 
evident to the audience that he had spoken more than he 
ought. Theother characters had been taken much more 
care of than might be reasonably expected; indeed it 
seems to have been the aim of the author to bf Sorbo 
ei Matutws would go without an from 





























oil and ‘vinegar, and 
composed between them, 
and - “a snienonaall 2 a om The 
dialogue of t ‘smooth, if not’ sparkling, and 
“there are few bad verbal jokes, because few have beén 
‘attempted, and the humour of the drama is ‘permitted to 
vest upon the innate drollery of the charaeters and sitaa- 
tions. Of the latter some are: very good—rnone bad— 
and_all bustling and animated, with an occasional change 
of pleasant equivoque and laughable blunders. Among 
the characters, Paul: Pry is the most: conspicuods,’and 
was performed with inimitable droltery by Liston. * 
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The plot.of the piece, :though:sdfficiently varied and 
busy. for. the purposes of stage affect; is soon told: ~~ 

Colonel: Harpy (FaRREn) has a daughter whom he ii 
desirous of uniting iv: with an old acquaintance 
whom he hasinot seen: for many years. When the piece 
opens, he is,expecting the. drrival of hie friend’s sou and 
his own nephew, with his daughter Bliza (Mies GLoven) 
hag-formed an attachipest:for Mra, WaYLETT), @ 
Lamnctng Bitnheow i Megnetien while at 4 board- 


reap . Barry arrives, and through the ft is 
tive a ath ly 
of the peaneeneoanennes i 


and fe with them. 
Colonel. Hardy Oran the ton’of his old 
friend Stanly, and the intended husband of his 
come incognito to examine into the atate of affairs, Sime 

farther didieulties and. mistakes cecur, which are all f- 
nally set-at.rest. by the discovery that Harry, the lover of 
Eliza, is the identical. Horry Stanly; iutended to be her 
hasband by her father and his old friend: As soon as ‘it 
is disclosed that this.was the snatch: ia ree a by 
all parties, every thing is accommodated, and access. 
Harry a eee are married according 

-There.is a kind of underplot; consisting of the adtas. 
tures.of a certaiu old bach of 60,' named Witherton 
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(Pore), who is robbed and led by the nove by « certain 


roguish eteward aud house: woes latter is:aleo 
endeavouring to marry him view of more effect- 
nally: purpose. Witherfon has 
anephew Somers, (Mr.W. Jounson) # 
hia wile ‘(Miss A. Jowms), hae been 
from the old gentleman by the trickery: of the ¢wo dv- 
al at 
Subtle (Mrs. GLovER, exertions of Colo. 
ael Hardy and the: ‘of Paul Pry, the 
is in ber matrimonial specu- 
lation, the steward master emancipated 


other homan_beiag the ecope of thelr ac. 
qonitaaee andthe aphere of thas et es 
are in every man’s pottage, and, as expect- 
gg peg gp og ge beet 
intentions at all, he is always doing some pa a 
of mischief, and is a kind of modern Marplot in real life. 
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the helpless inanity of Mr. Porn’s style of acting, end as 
such Mr.Youne. 


| by Misses Grover and Jones, andthe tadien’ 
naids were efficiently performed by Madame Vesrni 
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and Mrs. GLOVER. The former was the queen of intri- 
guing chamber-maids, and sung two introduced songs 
delightfully twice over, each time more delightful than 
the . With regard to Mrs. Grover, she is the 


Pride in his defiance in his eye,— 
I see the of human kind, pass by. 


Olympic Theatre. 

This Theatre is taken, we understand, by a Mr. Cock- 
erton, who hasan extensive Oil Warehouse near Alders 
gate Street, and will shortly open under the management 
of Mr. VinING. It is undergoing a complete repair, and 
wil), we are told, be extremely re-embellished. 
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Signor Velluti. 
“FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 


Wirn this Namber we present our readers with a 
portrait of this celebrated singer, who, we beheve, has 
vitracted more public attention than any other foreiga 
professor that has appeared in this country, not even ex. 

pting the noted Fantvensct. The disgraceful treat- 
oot whieh Vettott received from the public press, on 
is first deba? at a concert given by a nobleman, must 

ii be fresh in the memory of our readers, We shall 
wot ealarge upon their disgusting observations, but pre- 
sent them with the original ideas of a friend, who wit. 
vessed bis first appearance at the Htalian Opera House. 
it is inpossible not to fret interested in the recital; and 
iithough seme of the expressions may be considered 
ws exaggerated, yet it must be recollected that it records 
the first impressions of a person who has a very lively 
tecling for the beaatics of music: — 


“ Lattended the other evening to witness the frst ap- 
pearance of Vetntutt, at the Italian Opera House, 
went with feelings of a mixed nature, but I think that 
the expectation of something at least extraordinary, and 
a sort of half anticipation of something not quite pleasing, 
were the uppermost sensations in my mind. To say that 
those by me seemed, like myself curious even to anxiety 
ou the subject of the approaching entertainment, is to ex- 
press but balf the interest which I am sare we shared on 
the occasion. For nearly au hour before the drawing 
up of the curtain, every seat in the pit was occupied, 
and every third person was to be seen ruuning over the 
leaves of the opera book, and calculating to a nicety the 
exact period at which their curiosity was to be gratified 
by the entrance of VELLUTI. Others were busy gather- 
ing information from passing friends, One had heard 
him at the rehearsal, and assured his neighbour that his 
voice was more like the scream of a peacock, or the 
No. 10. L 
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yell of a savage, than a human sound. Another stoutly 
denied that there was any thing like music in his 
whole composition, and a third insisted that his singing 
was the most disagreeable thing he had ever heard, 
and he never wished to hear it again. I thought the 
last of these might as well bave saved himself the pain 
of attending, and endeavoured to divest myself as much 
as possible of the prejudice which these and similar ob- 
servations were calculated to excite. At length the well- 
known sigual of the leader announced the overture which 
was listened to with the most profound attention, and in 
the midst of it, as if in ubedience to the anxiety of the 
audience, the curtain rose. After two or three short 
scenes, which, in spite of the exquisite singing of Cara- 
DORI, and an attempt at splendid decoration, quite 
unusual on the stage of the Italian Opera, seemed as 
many ages, the object of interest at length presented 
himself to the audience, amidst overwhelming shouts of 
applause. His first appearance in a boat at the farther 
end of the stage was uncommonly striking. His tall 
figure and picturesque attitude distinguished him from 
those around him, and there was something in his whole 
appearance, his every look, and every motion, which gave 
him, to my imagination at least, a preternatural effect. 
He looked like a being of another world. As he ad- 
vanced, the applause continued, and a few hisses were 
heard. His agitation was extreme, he was seen to trem- 
ble, and his cheeks, even through the rouge, were 
plainly of a death-like bue. A nearer inspection of him 
only increased the feeling which the first impression had 
excited. His features are rather finely formed, particu- 
larly his eyes and movth, and his skin, which is of the 
most delicate texture, is perfectly free from the slightest 
indication of beard of any sort. A settled melancholy 
seems stamped upon his countenance—an expression of 
hopelessness—a dreary look of despair. He seems an out- 
cast from his fellow beings—or rather, like one moving 
through the world without a fellow—joyless, solitary, 
and forlorn. But if such was the impression produced 
upon me by his appearance alone, how shall I attempt to 
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describe the effect of his singing. The first tones he 
uttered fell upon the ear with a death-like peal. His 
opening recitative, “ Popolo d’Egitto, ecco a voi ritor- 
no,” seemed like the announcement of a return from the 
tomb. There was something so awfully preter-buman 
in the sound—too harsh to be entirely pleasing, yet too 
strangely overpowering to leave room for disgust, and 
withal so mixed up with tender expression, and intense 
feeling, as to give rise to an indiscribable mixture of 
emotions between pleasure and pain, terror and admira- 
tion;—a sort of thrilling sensation of almost awful in- 
terest, which, if it were to continue for any length of 
time without interruption must lead to the very borders 
of delirium. The recitative, however, as it usually falls 
on the most defective part of his voice, is least adapted 
to display his powers. It is only in the execution of airs 
that his extraordinary qualities can be truly appreciated. 
His soul seems to mingle in the sound he utters—his very 
existence to hang quivering upon the thread of his modu- 
lation. His cadences are not mere effusions of elegant 
combinations--they are spells which work the feelings up 
to a pitch of frautic delight—the overflowings of a soul 
seeking relief from its anguish, and venting itself in 
an agony of eujoyment.” 


This, however, was not the first appearance of VEr- 
LUTI in the character of Armando—the opera had been 
originally performed at Venice, and there he also played 
it, and we presume, therefore, that the music of this 
character was written for him. We cannot, however, 
but object to the employment of voices of that peculiar 
kind under which VELLUTI’s must be classed, in such 
parts as this. It appears, to us, indeed, that male So- 
prani, are, generally speaking, not available for the 
stage. We do not say that suitable parts might not be 
made for them; but we think they are totally unfit 
for any of those characters which are usually assigned 
to first-rate singers. Though there is certainly at first 
much to astonish, and in the end not a little to admire 
L2 
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in the vocal powers of VELLUTI, we cavnot help regard- 
ing his performance of Armando as wholly at variance 
with nature, and consequently subversive of dramatic 
effect. His voice never can impart a just expression to 
the sentiments of a hero or a lover, and when placed in 
such characters, however correct may be his conception 
of the effects which ought to be produced, his execution 
must, inevitably, be unsatisfactory, if not displeasing. 
How can a proper musical expression be attained, or, if 
attained, recognised, and felt by an audience, when 
there is a preposterous incongruity between the voice of 
the singer and the idea invariably formed of the kind of 
character he undertakes to represent? While, however, 
we make this general objection to the employment of such 
unnatural voices in the execution of dramatic musical 
composition we must own that VELLUTI’s scientific and 
powerful execution affords an excuse for the experiment 
the author has made. But the experiment would be 
better justified, were the character assigned to VELLUTI, 
one within the region of the supernatural—one repre- 
senting a being come from another world to tell a tale to 
this ;—to the awful accents of such a being, music like 
that of which the bold genius of WEBER has recently 
afforded an example, might be expected to give a suitable 
expression. And it may perhaps be regarded as some 
confirmation of this view of the subject that in Italy such 
singers as VELLUTI are chiefly employed in the churches, 
and that their voices are considered very appropriate 
to the ecclesiastical style. Those who have heard them 
in the Sistina Chapel acknowledge the impressive effect 
they produce in the performance of the Miserere, sung 
as it is by nine unseen singers, three of whom are male 
Soprani—an effect which is generally heightened in Pas- 
sion Week by an artificial obscurity, from which the 
service is called by the Italians Le Jenebre—The reli- 
gious ceremonies, the darkness, the singular solemnity 
of the scene, are circumstances which may be easily sup- 
posed to contribute greatly to the extraordinary sensation 
which is experienced when the solemn sound bursts at 
once on the ear from an invisible choir. 
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The extreme effort which VELLUTI appears sometimes 
to make in singing, aod which is probably only the visi- 
ble sign of his struggle to overcome the defects of his 
voice, adds nota little to the painful sensation excited b 
his unnatural tones. However after a time the ear, if 
not perfectly satisfied, is, as it were subdued—becom 
gradually less ané less offended, until at length art seems 
to obtain a conquest over nature. Let any one who hears 
this singular person for the first time in Jl Crociato, 
compare the impression, made, on his entrance, by his 
execution of the recitative, Popolu d’Egitto, with the 
effect he produces towards the end of the opera in a 
masterly sestetto, and his success wil! be acknowledged. 

Male Soprani, we believe, have never been much cele- 
brated for brilliancy of execution. 

In the accounts we have read of them, we find their 
adagios often eulogized, and but little said of their alle- 
gros and bravuras. VELLUTI, however, in several parts 
of this opera, shewed that he can execute rapid intervals 
with great facility and delicacy. He gave an example of 
his power in this respect in the duet Jl tenero affetto. 

VELLUTI’s voice is very unequal in quality. Its middle 
tones are harsh and discordant—but in its upper tones it 
very nearly resembles the mellifluous sweetness of a fine 
female soprano. VELLUTI successfully sustained a 
trying comparison with the delicate tones of Madame 
CaRADORI, in several duos, in which the same passages 
are executed by both voices alternately.—We more than 
once observed him singing rather flat; but his fault, when 
it occurs, is only of momentary duration, his delicacy of 
ear enabling him immediately tocorrectit. With regard 
to time, he does not strictly confine himself to that mark- 
ed by the composer; and he shews great earnestness in 
communicating to the orchestra the particular time in 
which he wishes his accompaniments to be performed. 

Our Engraving made from VELLUT! in the character 
of Armando, after he assumes the dress of a Knight of 
Rhodes, represents one of the most favorable views of 
his countenance, and may be accepted by those who have 
not witnessed his performance, as an undoubted likeness. 
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Curious Reasoning. 


We can assure our readers that our statement of the 
marriage of Miss Paton with Lord W. LENog is the 
fact; and we are only surprised at the ignorance which 
pregails throughout the press on the subject. The cause 
of the temporary suppression of her married name is 
very obvious. Lord W. LENox has not more than 400/. 
per annum income; but instead of the amiable young 
lady on that account deserving the illiberal sneers which 
we some‘imes remark, her resolution to increase her 
husbands income and her own by the exertion of her 
talents, is honorable to her.—Weekly Paper. 


MMovern Stage Authors. 


Mr. Drama, 

Impressed, as I am, with a deep and appropriate de. 
sire to see the dramatic genius of my country eclipse that 
of all other nations, ancient or modern, it is with a 
feeling of sincere regret that I call upon you, as one of 
the critical guardians of the stage, to look acutely into 
the demerits of those who now figure in the world as 
English theatrical authors. They are, without excep. 
tion, the most puny of their race; and you ought—with 
deference I write it—‘ to hold, as ’twere,” their follies 
up to the world, as well in justice to your own character, 
as for the information of your readers.—Believe me, Sir, 
you will be at no loss for matter. The general sins of 
the tribe of Thespian scriblers—the lackadaisical, bast. 
ard-Italian, jemmy jessamy, young-lady like puerilities 
of PRocTER-and-SLANEY Barry CoRNWALL—(whose 
muse, by-the-bye, will never get over the green-sic'.- 
ness), the intense absurdities of the unreverd reverend 
who was guilty of “ Pride shall have a Fall,” and the 
unfortunate “ Cataract,” (one CROLY or CRAWLEY, a 
relation of PETER CRAWLEY the pugilist, 1 believe,)— 
the lingering gleams of past power—the dramatic dotage 
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of Tom Morton, (who, albeit, a bright theatrical lu- 
minary in days of recent yore, now begins to stink in 
his socket,)—-the undeniable, apparent, and insolent 
poetical felonies of HookEY WALKER, (who did “ Du- 
val” av’ “ Wallace,”)—the cruel tyranny of old AR- 
NoLD’s Dicky PEAKE, (who putsevery word that occurs 
to him on a verbal Procrustean bed, in the hope of 
fashioning it into a vile pun—who ought to be roasted 
until he hissed at one of his own pieces, for making 
HARLEY say, as Bluemould, to bis sister, whom he 
suspects to have indulged in a domestic poetical fiction, 
on seizing her by her shoulder, “ Don’t let me fancy 
myself APOLLO with a lyre in my hand ;”)—the laugh- 
able melodramatic terrors of leaden-eyed MILNER, Ex- 
Gent one, §c., but now king paramount at the Coburg, 
lauded by BRADLEY, BLANCHARD, and BENGOUGH, 
and dramatic tutor to the Misses Tims and ToMKINs, and 
other truants from the mop and bucket ;—the traducing 
villanies of one PooLe, (who translates most d——bly 
literally, and pays poor rogues with more in their hats 
and less in their pockets than himself for polishing, and 
allows managers a decent drawback for adapting)—the 
stupendous ignorance of the American Roscius, How- 
ARD PAYNE, late of Sadler’s Wells, and God-knows- 
else-where, (whom BoB KEELEY most energetically and 
appropriately calls a h—Il of an hactor, and who collated 
“ Brutus” from forgotten plays, and got “ Therese” 
translated by Tom WILLIs at Rouen,)—the ungifted but 
lucky SHERIDAN KNoWLES,—lucky in having Mac- 
READY, the monster of melodrame, to gnaw, and gnash, 
and mouth his common-places, (who never gave the 
world but this single bit of poetry,— 


“ | heard a voice so fine, 
There is no sound *twixt it and silence,” 


whose comedy, in his tragedy of “ Tell,” is more la- 
chrymose than a blind beggarman’s “ Pity the poor 
blind ;”"—the antiquarian pedantry of puppy PLANCHE, 
who prides himself mightily on “ Maid Marian,” which 
was an opera ready written to his hands by PEAcock, 
(glorious PEACOCK !) before he touched it ;-the puerities 
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of a minor-theatre hobbledehoy, still in his teens, of the 
name of BALL;—the fine Joe-Mil'erish bathos of Am. 
HERST; the Newgate-calendarish pathos of HAINeEs ; 
the prosing dulness of saucy Signior BARRYMORE ; the 
robberies of CHARLES KEMBLE’s wife, who stole a 
serious plot from Mammy OPIg, and a comic ditto from 
one of the French farce-fellows for a comedy ; the hein- 
ous, ungrammatical, exclamational, interjectional, and 
most horrible composition of BARHAM Livius, Esq.— 
the sheer nonsense of Lord GLENGALL ; the unnatural, 
prolific quality of MoncRIEFF, (who, it appears, has 
produced one hundred and ten pieces in some seven 
years;) and the calm atrocities of Commissioner of 
Bankrupts—Member of Parli t tator upon 
SHAKESPEARE — Portugal-street HoRACE Twiss—all 
these and many more of the follies and vices of our pseu- 
do dramatists might, methinks, afford you or some of your 
most clever contributors “ ample scope and verge 
enough” for the display of critical talent. 1 marvel 
much that you have let the men I have mentioned go on 
in their dramatic deli ies, without arraigning them 
of their high crimes and misdemeanours, and inflicting 
on them the punishment they so justly deserve. By the 
mass, Sir, 1 would do it myself, but that I am so involved 
in the buying and selling of coffee-berries, pimento, 
pepper, and other products of the sultry East, that I 
have rarely time to read your delectable numbers, until 
the bantlings of your brain are sume three months old. 
Once per quarter I make a meal of them, and devour 
some six at a sitting, with most infinite delight.—To 
conclude, 1 beg you seriously to attend to my hint, and 
thereby make me most truly your’s, A.C. 
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fr. Kean. 


As this distinguished and once popular actor is about 
quiting our shores, we copy from the “ Liverpool Adver- 
tizer” his last Address, and although his language is 
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unmeasured, we think him intitled to great latitude. 
He who feels strongly, will express himself powerfully, 
and his lacerated feelings must he greatly aggravated 
by the knowledge, that he has been the victim of a 
canting hypocrisy, that pretended, in his person, to res- 
cue the stage from the general charge of immorality, 
that has been made against its professors. Had the ex- 
periment been directed against every member of the pro- 
fession and none permitted,to tread the boards who were 
not, “ pure as ice—chaste as snow,” Mr. KEAN would 
have only to lament, he was the first sinner, against 
whom this new moral code was directed, and. to retire 
with silence from that pure atmosphere, in which nothing 
that was, “ or unclean,” would be permitted to 
appear. But this new morality has been confined to his 
person, and he is suffering from its application, and he 
has a just claim of complaint, agaiust a treatment as un- 
fair as it is scandalous. 

(From the Liverpool Advertizer.)—We noticed in our 
last that Mr. KEAN appeared here on Monday in the cha- 
racter of ‘Richard the third. He has since played Othello, 
Sir Giles. Overreach, Macbeth, and for his benefit on 
Friday last, King Richard the Second, with the youthful 
Baron Willinghurst, in the popular farce Of Age To- 
morrow. In Richard, Mr. KEAN gave a powerful deli- 
neation of that vaccillating and weak Monarch’s charac- 
ter, which has been drawn by SHAKSPEARE with a mas- 
terly hand. In the farce Mr. KEAN was full of life ; and 
had it not been for what follows, we might have suppos- 
ed him in high spirits. He danced, capered, and tumbled, 
in the taste which this tragedian has lately assumed, and 
got great applause. At the end of the farce there was a 
call for Mr. KEAN, and, after some time had elapsed, he 
made his appearance, and was received with the most 
enthusiastic applause. He then addressed the audience 
nearly as follows :—* I should be lost to every feeling 
of sensibility if I did not most respectfully thank you for 
this expression of kindness. At this moment when I am 
about to leave my country perhaps for ever (loud cries of 
* No, no!’), such an exhibition of your feelings is of par- 
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ticular value to me. Driven as J am from England by 
the machinations of scoundrels, by a combination of ruf- 
fians, who seem determined to destroy me, I receive on 
the eve of my departure, the highest gratification from 
what I now see. No absence, no contumely, no sorrow 
—none of the numerous indignities to which professional 
men, in all countries, are obliged to submit—will ever 
efface from my mind the gratitude I feel to my country- 
men.” Thus Mr. KEAN seems to us to have bid “ fare- 
well, along farewell to all his greatness.” We hope, 
however, a trip across the Atlantic will give him leisure 
to form a just estimate of his own powers—to recal to his 
mind that those powers are yet at his command, and that 
it is his duty to abstain from habits and pursuits that 
eventually leada man to destruction. If Mr. KEAN does 
this, we shall hail his return to his theatrical labours in 
this country with pleasure; and we have no doubt but 
he will find the support and the reward that his talents 
as an actor merit. 
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@rigin of the Dramatic Censorship. 


Hewry Fre.pine having ridiculed the Ministry in 
his two plays of “ Pasquin” and “ Historic Register,” 
a piece called “ The Golden Rump,” which never was 
acted, never appeared in print, nor was it ever known 
who was the author, was sent anonymously to Mr. HEN- 
RY GIFFARD, the manager of Goodman’s-fields’ Thea- 
tre, for representation. In the piece the most unbounded 
abuse was vented, not only against the Parliament, the 
Council, and Ministry, but even the King himself. The 
honest manager, free from design himself, suspected 
none in others; but imagining that a licence of this 
kind, if permitted to run to such enormous lengths, 
would be attended with pernicious consequences to his 
interest, quickly, fell into the snare, and carried the 
piece to the Minister, with a view of consulting him 
upon it. The latter, commending bighly his integrity 
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in this step, requested only the MS. but, at the same time, 
that the manager might be no loser by his zeal. for the 
interests of his king and country, ordered him a gratuity 
equal to what he might have expected from the profits 
of the representation. The minister instantly made use 
of this MS. play, to introduce and passa bill in Parlia- 
ment for limiting the number of theatres, and submitting 
every dramatic piece to the inspection of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, previous to its appearance on the stage. 


=000 00 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 
Gs SP Oe ST AMLET. 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 


The commencement of a theatrical campaign to the 
lovers of the drama is always an event of great interest ; 
what alterations have taken place—what changes have 
been effected—what new improvements and new engage- 
ments have been made during the recess, are the first 
queries with which we are saluted by the anxious 
inquirer, and to which we will endeavour, with all possi. 
ble brevity, to answer. This theatre opened on Saturday 
the 24th, previous to the rising of the curtain, “ God 
save the King” was sung. The pieces selected for 
the evenings entertainments were a little calculated to 
alarm us, for we have very weak nerves. To Raise the 
Wind with managers is sometimes a matter of difficulty, 
but to raise the Devilon the same evening, was too much, 
and we are extremely glad to be able to state, that 
although both the Devil was raised (for the performance 
was “ Faustus’’) as well as the Wind, yet no storm was 
the consequence, and the evening’s entertainments were 
well received by avery respectably filled house—Mr. 
WALLACK sustained his part with ability, and the 
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only novelty was the first appearance at this theatre of 
Mr. J.-RussELL, in the character of Mephistophiles, 
which was a respectable performance, but was greatly 
inferior to. TERRY'’s, whose peculiar dry and sarcastic 
tone and manner, harmonized excellently with our con- 
ception of the fiend; this gentleman is, however, to 
occupy the walk hitherto sustained with considerable 
ability by Mr. Suerwin. The female characters were 
sustained. by Misses GRADDON, Povey, and I. Paton, 
who acquitted themselves with much success. Miss 
GRADDON was deservedly encored in her song in the 
second duet, which she executed with taste and judg- 
ment.—The house has undergone several alterations :— 
The gold in front of the boxes has been cleansed and re- 
burnished, and the front of the boxes painted of a straw 
colour. The red devices in front of the lower tier of 
private boxes have been effaced, and the pannels are now 
ornamented with alternate medallions and antique scrolls 
in yellow, the centre of each scroll containing a bronze 
(painted) bust of some dramatic author, SHAKSPEARE, 
of course, occupying the front of the house. The roof 
has been painted to correspond with the facade of the 
boxes, and the old gold ornaments have been reburnished. 
The red draperies have been changed to grecn, and the 
crimson velvet pannels so beautifully folded between the 
gold Corinthian columns at the side of the proscenium, 
have given place to plain fronts of deep green velvet, or- 
namented with the old gold devices and borders. The 
most material improvement consists in an enlargement of 
the orchestra, which is brought out, in a bold sweep, to 
the sixth or seventh row in the centre of the pit, the 
trespass upon the space of which, is compensated for by 
an increased number of benches in the back-ground, in 
what was formerly the vacant space for passing to the 
seats, this passage being now supplied by openings into 
the Pit, through what last season were the two extreme 
private boxes.—Among the new engagements is Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs and Mrs. TAYLEURE, from the Haymarket Thea- 
tre; and we have great pleasure in announcing the en- 
gagements of Mr. DowToNn and Mrs. DAvIsoN. 
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English Opera House. 


The only novelty at this theatre has been the revival 

of “ Inkle and Yarico,” which drew a very numerous 

audience, The cast embraced the whole strength of the 

company, and was a trial in opposition tothe same pro- 

duction at the Haymarket, and displayed to advantage 

the strength of the company. The acting of Miss KEL- 

LY and BARTLETT was excellent. Miss PATON sustained 

Wouiski with great judgment, and Miss NoEx imparted } 

to Narcissa as much interest as the character deserved ; tj 

Mr. MaTHews was the Z’rudge, in which he fully @is- - 

played his powers as a legitimate actar of the drama. 
Sep. 14.—Shepherd’s Boy—-Broken Promises. | 
15.—Bashtul Man—Jonathan in England—Spoiled Child. } | 
16.—Shepherd’s Boy—Broken Promises. i 
17.—Bashful Man—Hit or Miss—Vampire. { 
19.—Shepherd’s Boy-—Boardiug House—Presumption. 

, 20.—Boarding House—Jonathan in England—The Libertine. 
21.—Shepherd’s Boy—Der Freischutz. 
22.—Inkle and Yaricc—Boarding House—Love amoung the Roses. 
2.—Shepherd's Boy—Der Freischutz. \ 
24.—Inkle and Yarnco— Boarding House. : 
26.—Jonathan in Engian’—Ilvid. 





Dapmarket Theatre. cd 


The success that has attended the performance of 
“ Paul Pry,’ has superceded the necessity of other 
novelties: the theatre has been well attended. 


Sep. 14.—Love Laughs at Locksmiths—Paul ’ry—Auimal Magnetism. 


33.—Sleeping Diaught—Ibid—Tie Review, hy 
16.—Matrimony—I!vid—Killing no Murder, f ‘ 
17.—Frightened to Deata—Lbid—’ Twould Puzzle a Covjuror. 


19 —Wedding Pag Det as a Post—Paul Pry—Sorrows of Wereer 
(Benefit of Mr. Liston.) 

20.—Love Laughs at Locksmiths—Paul Pry—Animal Magnetism. 

21.—Deat Lover—Paul Pry—No Song No Supper. 

22.—Paul Pry—Soriows of Werter—Lock and Key. 
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23.—Quite Correct—Paul Pry—lntrigue 

24.—T'wo Pages of Frederick the Great—Paul Pry—Family Jars. 
26.—Quite Correct—Paul rry—Intrigue. 

27.—Vaul Pry—Desf Lover—Midas. 

28.—Lbid—Quite Correct —Frightened to Death, 





Avelphi Theatre. 


This pretty litte theatre is undergoing several altera. 
tions and improvements, previous to its opening on the 
10th of October, under the management of Messrs, 
YaTEs and TERRY; these proprietors have been ex. 
tremely assidious in collecting a company which shall 
surpass any of the minor houses, besides retaining the 
old favorites of the establishment; among the Company 
are Messrs. TERRY, YATES, WRENCH, J. REEVE, T. P, 
Cooke, of Covent Garden, FosTER, GLADSTANES, and 
Signor PauLo; Mesdames FITZWILLIAM, TAYLEURE, 
and DaLy; Misses BRUNTON, from Plymouth, Par- 
Rock, &c. &c.—The saloon will be newly fitted up, ina 
style combining chasteness with splendour, and the ac. 
commodation of the public, is in every respect, attended 
to as far as the present brief space before the season has 
permitted. 





Sadler’s Wells. 


This theatre continues to enjoy a considerable share 
of public patronage, of which the performances are 
deserving. “ The Luwyer, the Jew, and the Yorkshire- 
man,” “ The Devil’s in Dr. Faustus,” “ The Enchanted 
Girdle,” and Fairy Blue and Fairy Red” have been the 
cause of attraction. 

Oo Monday the 12th, Mr.GrimMatv1 had a benefit ; 
and the author of the rejected addresses, who has 
lately written verses on him, should either have waited 
until his benefit came, ere he published them, or, at 
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least, had the justice to add another verse, in order to 
tell the wurld dramatique the applause he met with on 
the night of his benefit (Monday), from a house crowded 
to suffocation. His song of “ Hot Codlings,” in the pao- 
tomime was loudly encored; and his performance was 
equal to his best days. 





Cheltenham Theatre: 


—— 


This Theatre still continues a scene of the greatest 
attraction, owing, no doubt, to the spirited manner in 
which the managers continue to supply a succession of 
the first talents the stage can produce. Misa STEPHENS 
has just left, and_is succeeded by Mrs. BuNN, who will 
make her second appearance this evening, (Saturday,) 
aided by those distinguished. amateurs, Col. Berkeley 
and his friends, for the benefit of that admired favourite, 
Mrs. YATES.—WoULDsS took his benefit on Tuesday, and 
was, as usual, greeted with the enthusiastic applause of 
an overflowing house,—a reward at once due to his 
merits as an actor, and his worth as a man.—The perfor- 
mances consisted of “ Inkle and Yarico"—“ The Secret’ 
and “’Twould Puzzle a Conjuror.” In noticing which 
the “ Cheltenham Chronicle” observes of Mr. WouLDs, 
that, “ A greater favorite never trod the boards of the 
Cheltenham Theatre, and with the exception of Liston, 
we do not know a comedian in the kingdom superior to 
him in talent, and most certainly none to surpass him in 
private worth.” 





Bristol Theatre. 





12th of September.—The Manager has reaped an abun- 
dant harvest from his engagement of Miss Foote who, 
as we anticipated, has proved a magnet of first attraction. 
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The house has been nightly crowded, and the perform- 
ances have gone off with the most brilliant eclat. In the 
teeth of this we venture to state our opinion that Miss 
Foote is by no means a first, hardly a second-rate ac. 
tress. Her conception of her characters is very often 
erroneous ; but then there is a graeeful insinuating arch- 
ness in her manner that is sure to carry her through; 
and while your judgment dissents from her new readings, 
your hands involuntary applaud the naivete of her per- 
formance. Even when her reading is correct, she often 
fails to give it effect ; but then she has so many qualities 
that she invariably succeeds—Mr. MAcCREADY seems 
determined if there is any latent taste for the drama in the 
city, to call it into play. Fawcett, who has for so many 
years maintained the reputation of a first-rate favourite 
on the metropolitan boards, appears this evening ; and if 
the possession of unrivalled talents can command a house, 
we anticipate a series of fashionable crowds. 





Dramatic Table=-Talk. 


We understand that it is the determination of the 
managers of both the great winter houses to discourage, 
in future, the custom which has of late years obtained, 
of paying their prineipal performers by nightly salaries, 
asystem as injurious to the interests of the theatres as 
to the profession itself. Mr. MacREADY has in conse- 
quence, it is said, accepted an engagement at Drury- 
lane, on a weekly salary; and Mr. Wako is to take the 
first line in tragedy at Covent Garden, on the same plan. 


Ancient Advertisements—The classical ancients bad 
white walls on purpose for inscriptions in red chalk, 
tike our handbills, of-which the gates of Pompeii show 
instauces. Plutarch mentions expedients similar to our 
handbills, used by tradesmen to obtain custom. Houses 
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were Jet by a writing over the door, and auctioneering 
bills ran thus:—“ Villa bona beneque edificatu."—‘ To 
be sold, a good and well-built house.” And “ Julius 
Proculus will have an auction of his superfluous goods 
to pay his debts.” But then, as afterwards, the crier 
was the chief advertiser; and we hear of Mayors keep- 
ing criers, and a common horn or trumpet being used. 
BEN JoNSON somewhere says, that he will not have the 
titles of his works affixed to the walls, or stuck upon a 
cleft stick. The Sheriff of London had two posts before 
his door, upon which he exhibited public edicts, &c. St. 
Paul's Church was, however, the grand place for sticking 
bills. Ifany thing was lost, the finder wrote his address 
below. Playbills, $c. were stuck upon posts, market- 
places, §c. 

Mr. E.LIsTON arrived at Margate a few weeks since, 
by thesteam packet in such a bad state of health, as to 
be obliged to be wheeled about the town in a four- 
wheeled chair. Mr. E. was so much altered, that a 
gentleman in the packet, who had known him for a 
number of years, did not recognize him till he was 
pointed out to him.—One of his sons has addressed a 
letter to a morning paper, contradicting the report that 
his father’s “ severe indispositiou had been produced by 
any disorganization of the inside, which, in every ap- 
pearance and from every movement, is perfectly in full 
vigour.” He adds, that Mr. E.’s “ medical advisers at 
present pronounce his disorder to be the effect of an 
unusual relaxation of the nervous system, occasioned 
by severe and intense anxiety during the pressure of 
business.” He is, however, fast recovering. 

Miss Foote.—This fascinating actress performed the 
characters of Letitia Hardy and Maria Darlington, 
to the most crowded audience we ever recollect to have 
seen collected within the walls of our Theatre Royal. 

Manchester Guardian. 


It is not generally known that a few days before Miss 
FooTe’s benefit at our Theatre, she composed a song, 
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expressly adapted to her own ‘peculiar situation, and ex. 
pressive of her gratitude for the reception she met with 
in Dublin. The music of this little piece was composed 
by — BARRETT, Esq. agentletian of considerable ability. 
The interest of the composition chiefly consist in the 
circumstances under which it was written, and will, we 
have no doubt, be read with much curiosity. iss 
Foore proposed to Mr. ABBotT to play one night gra. 
tuitously for the benefit of the Mendicity, but the en. 
gagements of the company at Cork prevented that gen. 
tleman from availing himself of her services. 


Young Love, with Glozy, hand in hand, 
Had stray’d about both far and near ; 
At length they sought some favor’d land, 

Aud found that favor’d land was here— 
Here! here! in Erin’s beauteous Isle, 
Where many hearts are ever found, 
To make the drooping mourner smile, 
And heal the grief of sorrow’s wound. 


All hail the Fate that led me here, 
The frowns of Fortune to beguile ; 
This favor’d land my heart can cheer, 
For pleasure dwells in Krin’s Isle. 
This heart, that late was sad, depress’d, 
This face that knew not how to smile, 
Shall now with joyous smiles be dress’d, 
To greet the Sons of Erin’s Isle. 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 


POC OOI ODS FORLIF 
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The Anti-viscorvant Society. 


To the Editor of the Drama. 


Sir ;—ALLow me through the medium of your pages 
to inform the dramatic world of a new society, called 
“THE ANTI-DISCORDANT SOCIETY.” 

In the prospectus issued by the directors, it is pro- 
posed to have a meeting once every week, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the gems of the Drama unpolluted; a 
pleasure which, it is to be regretted, cannot be obtained 
by the old-fashioned style of representing a play, opera, 
or farce, where many tedious as well as immoral pa 
are. met with. To obviate this great failing, the pro- 
jectors of the Anti-discordant Society have spent much 
time in bringing to maturity their present plan, which 
they submit with great confidence to an enlightened and 
generous public. sie 

It is the intention of the proprietors to commence in 
the course of the next month j and in the mean time they 
beg the favour of your publishing the. list of ladies and 
gentlemen engaged, affixed to whose names your readers 
will observe the “ part set down for them.” 

The évening’s amusement to commence with a selection 
of favourite hes, to be spoken by 


Mr. Liston, from “ Who's to father me ?” 

Mr. Tenry,—“ The Dramatist.” 

Mr. Dowton,—“ The Miser.” 

Mr. W. FaRRen,—“ Old and Young.” 

Mrs. BONN,—“ The Actress of All Work.” 

Miss CuEsteR,—“ Beauty and the Beast.” 

Miss STEPHENs,—A revised character from the once 
rejected “* A Checque on my Banker.” 


The evening’s entertainment to close with a Concert. 
PRINCIPAL SINGERS. 


Miss Paton, who will introduce “The Bold Dragoon.”’ 
Mr, PEanMAN,— The Cabin Boy.” 
No. 11. M 
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Mrs. WAYLETT,—“ The Irish Captain.” 
Miss KELty,—“ The beautiful Maid.” 
Miss Love,—“ Tis Love, ’Tis Love.” 
Madame VEstrR1s,— When in infancy.” 
Mr. BRAHAM,—* Poor little Mo.” 

Mr. THoRNE,—“ A Rose without a Thorn.’ 
Mr. PowER,—* The Irishman in London.” 
Miss Foote will sing— 


“ Pretty Polly say, 

When I was away, 

Did your thoughts never stray 
To some new lover ?” 


The whole under the management of R. W. Ex.iston, 
Esq. who has offered his services as “ Manager Strutt.” 
Yours, 
Pau. Pry, 
Honorary Secretary. 


DOP LDO ILD FOP ODP 


Theatrical WPolice. 


It is with regret we learn that R. B. PEAKE, Esq. of 
the English Opera House, was taken up on a charge 
exhibited by the respectable family of John Bull, on sus- 
picion of feloniously converting to his own use one of 
Mr. MATTHEWS’ characters; after a short examination 
(which was private), at the request of the prisoner, he 
was remanded for a second hearing. On his again being 
brought up, he urged in his defence, the notorious prac- 
tice of other Dramatic authors of great celebrity, whose 
reputations would be greatly diminished, if the laws 
agaiast plagiarism should be strictly enforced. He 
considered the lines of the immortal bard, 


He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robb‘d at all ; 


as strictly applicable tohim ; that as the legal represen- 
tatives of the parties injured had declined appearing 
against him, it was both frivolous and vexatious to call 
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on him to answer at this tribunal ; that his character for 
originality of thought and invention was beyond contro- 
versy ; and to prevent any doubt on that subject, he had 
brought Messrs. ARNOLD and BARTLETT, at great ex- 
pence and trouble, to give evidence in his favour, and 
who would vouch for the truth of all his assertions, aud, 
if necessary, give bail to any amount. This case being 
one of great novelty, the bench were divided iin opinion 
of its enormity ; and it being alleged it was the first 
offence against the Statute made aud provided, they dis- 
missed the offender, after a gentle admonition to be more 
careful in future ; and they hoped their leniency in this 
case, would not be taken advantage of by any other de- 
linquent, for they would certainly enforce the laws 
against every offender with the greatest severity. 


POP ODD PDE PPP POP 


Dramatic fragmenta. 


COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON, 


Eastward Hoe. 
Mr. Drama, 

In the first volume of the old series I find you make 
some mention of this old comedy (page 12). It was 
from this old comedy that the inimitable HoGARTH con- 
ceived the set of prints entitled, “ The industrious and 
idle Apprentices.” In the whimsical introduction of plays 
to suit particular seasons of the year, as is still the cus- 
tom at Christmas, “ George Barnwell,’ Pautomimes, 
&e. &c, “ Eastward Hoe” was revived for the entertain- 
ment of the city youth on Lord Mayor's night instead of 
the “* London Cuckolds,” which it had been the yearly 
custom to perform on that night, to the iasult of the 
citizens, and disgrace of morality and good manners. 
Iu 1685 Mr. Tate brought it on the stage at Dorset 
Gardens with alterations, under the title of, “ The Cuck- 
old’s Haven; or, an Alderman no Conjuror.” It drew 
nightly crowded houses throughout the season. It 
was revived at Drury Lane in 1752, aud a third time at 
2m 
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the same theatre in 1777, by Mrs. LENNox, under the 
new title of “ Old City Manners.” lt is indeed one of 
the most humourous, witty, and entertaining plays in the 
whole circle of dramatic literature (SHAKSPEARE's ex- 
cepted), Many valuable notes and illustrations are to be 
found in the fourth volume of the new edition of Dons- 
LEY’s old plays. The title was taken probably from the 
exclamations of watermen plying for fares on the Thames; 
of this the play furnishes evidence. From the same 
source was derived the name of another comedy, “ West. 
ward Hoe.” This is clearly shown by the following 
quotation from GEORGE PEELE's old historical play of 
“ Edward the First,” printed in 1593. The Queen is 
at Potter’s (afterwards called Queen) hithe, and the stage 
direction, when she has entered, is (“ make a noise 
Westward how.”) 

Queen. Woman what noise is this I hear ? 

Potter’s Wife. And like your grace it is the watermen, 
that call for passengers to go Westward how.” 


Plot of Gammer Gurton’s Needle.—This is the first 
play that ever appeared in print, written by Mr. S. Master 
of Arts, and acted at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Having lost her needle, a great bustling search is made— 
her boy is sent to blow the embers in order to light a can- 
dle to help the search—the cat has get in the chimney, 
with her two fiery eyes—the boy cries, “ it is the devil of 
a fire,” for when he puffs, it’s out—and when he don’t, it’s 
in. “ Stir it,” cries Gammer Gurton—he does so—the 
cat flies among a pile of wood—the boy cries, “ the house 
will be burnt! all hands to work.” The cat is discovered 
by a priest—this is the episode. The main plot and ca- 
tastrophe are full as good: Gammer Gurton, it seems, 
had the day before been mending her man Hodge's 
breeches. Hodge, in some game of merriment, was to 
be punished by three slaps on the bum, by the brawny, 
open hand, of one of his fellow bumpkins. His head is 
laid down on Gammer Gurton’s lap--the first slap is given 
—Hodge rears out, Oh!—he declares his grief! and 
searehing for the cause of his pain—Oh, happy! the 
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necdle is found buried -up to the eye in the alaposterioic 
of poor Hodge! It is pulled out with great rejoicing by 
all but the delinquent, who expresses some pain; thus 
ends this excellent comedy. 


Impartiality and Judgment of a Dramatic Censor.— 
Tuomson’s “ Edward and Elenora” met a refusal, as 
has been recorded ; it so happened that he had got Pat- 
ERSON to write out the submitted copy. Some time after 
this PATERSON “ conceived and brought forth” a tragedy 
of his own, and submitted it to the licenser. ‘The mo- 
ment he cast his eyes over it, and found it was in the 
same hand writing as “ Edward and Elenora,” he flung 
it down, crying. “ Away with it! and consigned it to 
the “ Tomb of the Capulets,” for ever. 


Royal Curiosity..—In the year 1797, when the “ Cas- 
ile Spectre” and “ Blue Beard,” were great favorites 
and frequently represented on alternate evenings, His 
Majesty intending to ‘pay the theatre a visit, sent a re- 
quest to have them both on that evening; to which gra- 
cious message, the manager returned the following reply 
—“ That highly flattered by his Majesty’s peculiar dis- 
tinction, they would gladly comply with the command, 
but begged of the Chamberlain to apprise His Majesty, 
that the performance must commence at three in the 
afternoon, in order to finish by twelve at night.” 


The late M. G. Lew1s.—Lewis came into life with un- 
usual advantages—a_ competence, rank in society, and an 
understanding cultivated by education and travel. It 
was his fortune to come forward when all rivalry was 
past, or unborn. England had then no poet, no dramatist, 
no novelist of distinction; we were forced to invoke the 
aid of Barbarians, and our literature was at once inunda- 
ted with the ferocious fantasies of Germany. LEwIs was 
a leader in this northern invasion, and he triumphed in the 
common degradation of the English genius. His first 
drama, the “ Castle Spectre,” was unequalled for dra- 
M 3 
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matic artifice—his first novel, “ The Monk,” was the 
model of high wrought language and seductive story to 
its tribe. But his first celebrity was his last—his setting 
as rapid as his rise. As if retributive judgment pressed 
upon him—he straggled continually downwards—his 
efforts were perpetual failure unvaried. 


“ The Beggars’ Opera.’—This favorite opera was 
translated by ApamM HALLAM, an uncle of Mrs. Mar. 
TOcKS the actress, into French about fifty yeats back— 
he took it to France, and the managers agreed to have it 
represented, if he would alter the catastrophe and let 
Macheath be hanged. HALLAM refused to suffer the 
work of an admired English poet to undergo any such 
change, and therefore, brought it back with indignation, 
HALLAM was a performer at Covent Garden, and of some 
reputation and talent—he was a man of very good 
education. 


. “The English Merchant.’—This comedy of Conman's 
was brought out at Drury Lane, on Saturday, July 2ist, 
1767, with a very strong cast of characters: Messrs, 
PoweE.t, HavaRp, Yares, KiNG, BurToN, and BRA. 
LEY, Mrs. ABINGTON, PALMER, Hopkins, and Miss 
Pope. 


The sentiment throughout this piece is excellent—the 
conversation spirited, true, and polished—and the cha- 
racters well supported. Mr. Kine aud Mrs. ABINGTON 
were the chief suppert of the piece. 


Shaksperian Reliques.—It is said that Mrs. GaRRIck 
by her will “leaves to Mrs. Sippong a pair of gloves 
which was SHAKSPEARE's.” It would be gratifying to 
know on what authority they are said to have been once 
SHAKSPEARE’s : and how Mrs. Sippons disposed of them, 
Mr. WHELER, in the history of Stratford states he is in 

ion of a gold ring of SHAKSPEARE’s dug up on the 
16th March 1810 (with initials W. S.in Roman characters) 
from the mill close adjoining Stratford Church-yard ; he 
wrote letters (in hopes some letter of our bard might be 
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found with the impression thereon) to Mr. MALowE—the 
Dorset family and other persons to no effects ;—by their 
replies it appeared that not a single scrap of SuaKs- 
peare’s hand writing is known to be preserved, except 
his signature to his will, and conveyasice of a mortgage 
of some play-house property, bound among the papers of 
the Rev. Mr. FEATHERSTONAAUGH. Mr. MALone thinks 
it extremely probable to bave been a ring of SHAKS- 
PEARE’s, and Mr. WHELER intends to leave it to the Bri- 
tish Maseum. 


Sale of GARRICK’s pictures 23rd June 1823, by public 
auction were in number 71—the Virgie and child was 
bought byyBaron Stochmar for 255 guineas; for the 4 elec- 
tion pictares of HoGARTH Mr: Sean the architeet gave 
1650 guineas. GARBICK and his wife fetched only 70 
guineas. 


Lord ByRon’s opinion of the Drama.—The characters 
ina play are never the characters of life. It is impossible 
that they should be, for after all, who will assert that he 
is capable of judging exactly still less of drawing that of 
the nearest friend whom he sees daily. All characters on 
paper must be détineated with much of the author’s per- 
ceptions rather than the truth. Historical characters 
are again doubly, distilled fiction,—the lie of the historian 
and the lie of the poet. The drama of every writer must 
be from his own imagination ; his owr mind must be the 
glass of the telescope, and if that is dim or cracked, the 
object seen through it will he distorted accordingly. But 
1 am such a heretic upon the English Drama that I shall 
merely bewilder_ without explaining my schism. 1 look 
upon CONGREVE (whom you mention to have drawn 
comic characters superior to the other you mention ;*and 
that the charge against him of having too much wit, is 
like that against Pore of having too much harmony. 
There can never be too much of that which is intellect, or 
of that which is beauty.” 





* SHAKSPEARE. 
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Extraordinary Recognition.— The following event, 
though strange, is, nevertheless, true, and happened 
in the Glasgow Theatre, in the year 1763. Mrs. Cross, 
who. played, in the previous winter, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, went, in the summer, toScotland, to play with 
Mrs. EstEN. When the season luded at Edinburgh, 
the company went to Glasgow. On one occasion, the 
Provost paid the Theatre a visit, and as soon as Mrs. 
Cross came on the stage, he exclaimed, loudly, “ Stop 
the play, till I speak with that woman.” The anxiety he 
manifested occasioned the manager instantly to suspend 
the performance. The curtain was dropped, and the 
Provost went round to Mrs. Cross’s dressing room. 
After a very few inquiries, he found her to be his wife! 
from ' whom he had been separated nearly twenty years. 
They each had supposed the other dead. The husband 
immediately took her home; and, the next evening, by 
way of shuwing that she had not forgotten the profession 
by which she had formerly existed, she made her appear- 
auce in the Theatre as a spectator. 





French Horse-Performer.—CoRNEILLE wrote a trage- 
dy called Andromeda, with machinery, to divert Louis 
XIV. when a boy; the decorations of which were so 
grand, that they were engraved. The piece was revived, 
in 1682, with great success, and with the addition of a 
living horse, to represent Pegasus. The horse played 
his part admirably, and pranced as high in the air, as he 
could have done on ¢erra-firma. The Italiaus have often 
brought on living horses in their grand operas, but they 
bound with such precaution, as to produce little effect. 
Other means were taken, in the tragedy of Andromeda, 
to give the horse a warlike ardour : before he was hoisted, 
by machinery, up in the air, he was kept fasting so long 
that his appetite was extreme ; and when he appeared, 
a groom, behind the scenes, stood shaking oats in a sicve. 
Pressed by hunger, the horse neighed, pawed with his 
feet, and perfectly answered the ‘end designed. By this 
stratagem, the piece had a great run, for every body was 
eager to visit this famed quadrupedal Koscius. 
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Prologues and Epilogues.* 
Mr. DRAMA, 

“To what strange freaks are we mortals subject to,’ 
even in the formation of Prologues and Epilogues to our 
theatrical exhibitions. We have had the representatives 
of Quakers, Irishmen, and even Asses brought on the 
stage to our assistance and amusement, to deliver these 

'y (by custom) graces before and after the euter- 
tainment—but in all my diving backwards among our 
theatrical works 1 can only find one instance of a pro- 
logue being sung, which is to “ The Perplexities,” aud 
sung by Mr. BEARD in 1767, which is as follows :— 


Mr. BEARD Enters Hastily. 


I speak a prologue !—What strange whim I wonder, 
Could lead the author into such a blunder ? 

1 ask’d the man as much—but he (poor devil) 
Fancy’d a manager might make you civil. 

“ GARRICK (says he) can with a prologue tame 

The critic’s rage—why can’t you do the same 2?” 

‘‘ Because (quoth I) the case is diff’rent quite ; 
GaRRIcK, you know, can prologues speak and write ; 
If like that Roscius, I could write and speech it, 

I might command applause, and not beseech it ; 

But, sure, for one who, all his live-long days, 

Has dealt in crotchets, minims, and sol fas ; 

A singer to stand forth in wit's defence, 

And plead, ’gainst sound, the solemn cause of sense ; 
Persuade an audience that a play has merit, 

Without a single air to give it spirit : 

*Tis so much out of character—so wrong— 

No prologue, Sir, from me—unless ‘tis sung. 


The fame (quoth I) you poets reap, 
And all your gains are owing, 

To sounds that even measure keep, 
And stanzas smoothly flowing : 

But me the lyre would better suit, 
Than verses from Apollo; 

The fiddle, hautboy, horn, and flute, 

I’m always used to follow.” 
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“Sir,” says he, © you'll mar 
My verses and meaning too,” 
“Sir, must I turn fool, 
To humour such as you ? 
I'll sing it if you please.” 
“ Sing!” cries he in huff, 
Of you and your sol fas 
The town has had enough! 
Oh! then I boune’d and swore— 
Was I much to blame? 
Had you been in my place, 
Why you'd have done the same. 


If for old fashioned tunes‘he’s not too nice, 
Vd give him fifty of them ina trice; 

With words more fitted to his purpose here, 
Than all the rhymes he'd jingle in a year. 
He challenged me to shew a single sample 
Of what I bragg’d—I did—as for example : 


The scene is prepared—the critics are met— 

The judges all rang’d—a terrible shew— 
Ere trial begins, the prologue’s a debt — 

A debt on demand—so take what we owe, 
And this is the way Mr. Author, 

To trick a plain muse up with art, 
In modish fal lals you must cloathe her, 

And warm a cold critic’s hard heart, 

Witb a fal lal Jal tal. 


Wherefore I thus entreat, with due submission, 
Between the Bard and me you'll make decision. 
The whole now on your arbitration we rest, 
And prologues henceforward shall surely be drest, 
In what mode soever your taste shall like best, 
Which none of us dare deny. 
For howe’er cruel critics and witlings may sneer, 
That at times I alas, somewhat dunny appear, 
If to you my best friends—I e’en turn my best ear, 
May you your indulgence deny. 





* See old series, vol. I. page 397. 
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Then for his sake and mine (for we're both in a fright), 
Tilla treat of more géut shall your palates delight, 
Let a poor humble comedy please you to night, 

Which sure you will not deny. 


Taunton.—The pretty little theatre here opened with 
the Races, under the superior management of our old 
favorite, LEE, and promises well for a goud harvest. 
To-night, September 27th, 1825,‘ Colonel CooPER (the 
Steward) patronizes, and we are to have “ The. Rivals,” 
and “ The Bee-Hive,” and I-have no doubt lots of fun. 
The company are very respectable. 


=00C00e— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 
— aiid is HAMLET, 


‘Drurp Lane Theatre. 

Sept. 27.—Merry Wives of Windsor— 

This evening The Merry Wives of Windsor was per- 
formed to introduce Mr. DowrTon in Falstaff, after two 
years absence, his reception was as flattering as his 
talents are unquestioned. A character more difficult be 
could not have selected, and he acquitted himself with 
great satisfaction to a very respectable audience. Mr. 
HaR.Ey’s Master Slender was very laughable. Though 
his power of countenance is seldom, if ever, alluded to, 
it would not be easy to point out his superior in that 
respect, one great proficient alone excepted. He was not 
burthened with mach dialogue, but his looks and sighs, 
and tender exclamations, needed not the aid of words to 
make love in that view of it ridiculous—the love of a 
fool. Mr. WALLAcK’s Ford was very respectable per- 
formance. Mr. Horn was.a very tolerable Fentun. Miss 
Grappon, as Mrs. Ford, acquitted herself with ability 
in the vocal part of her task, and the other performers , 
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contributed in their respective degrees to the amusement 
of the:evening. 

29.—Der Freischutz—Devil to Pay. 

This evening, in the farce of The Devil to Pay, Mr. 
DowrTon was the Jodsuon, and Mrs. Davison the Nell, 
Of Mr. DowTon’s powers in all characters which display 
the irritable qualities of our nataré, with comic effect, 
every body is aware. ‘In Jobson it was forcibly exhibit. 
ed, Mrs. Davison's Nell was in no respects inferior; 
her awkward delight after the transforniation set the 
house in a roar, and though the part is conceived in the 
extreme of farce, her acting raised it as near to comedy 
as was consistent with its spirited display. Mrs. Davi- 
SON’Ss return to these boards cannot fail to afford general 
satisfaction, whether the extent of her talents or the 
respectability of her character are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Oct, 1.—Heir at Law—Son in Law. 

4.—Faustus—Ibid. 

6.—Road to Rain. 

After the performance of the Heir at Law, in which 
there was no particular novelty, Mr. J. RusseL appeared 
to introduce an imitation of VELLUTI. Mr. Russet, 
in Signor Arionelli, does not appear till uear the con- 
clision of the piece, and when, previous to coming on, 
‘he was heard behind the scenes singing, the effect was 
singular, and the illusion for a moment complete, so per- 
fect was the imitation. 





Covent Garden Theatre. 


‘Sept. 28.—School for Scandal—French Coronation. 
30 —Town and Countsy—Ibid. 
“Oct. 3—Julius Caesar—1bid. 

5.—Der Freischutz—1bid. 

Tuts theatre opened on Monday the 27th instant, with 
the performance of “ Julius Casar,” and the French 
Coronation. The management have not put forth a list 
of their company for the ensuing season, wisely con- 
sidering that a display of its strength would not afford 
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much sdtisfaction. The addition of Mr. WARDE, to sup- 
ply the place of Mr: Youna, in the character of Brutus, 
was the only novelty of the‘evening. This gentleman is 
not altogether new to a London audience, having sus- 
tained, a few years since, the leading characters at the 
Haymarket, with considerable effect, and his choice of 
Brutus for his debut is a fair evidence of the standard 
by which he wishes his merits to be decided, and shews 
his expectations are of no commonorder. Mr. WaRpe’s 
personal appearance is in his favour, and he possesses a 
voice of much strength. His action and general deport- 
ment, without being such as can properly be termed un- 
gracefal, want elegance, as well as dignity. The best 
point in his performance was the delivery of the barangue 
to the crowd in the Forum. His manner of speaking the 
address was natural, easy, and forcible. As he pro- 
ceeded, we did_not find that increase of energy which 
the character demanded ;.:monotony, however, was the 
barrier tohis producing any real effect ; the voice that 
may be in itself beautiful becomes tedious in any one con- 
tinued tone, did thus it was with Mr. W. In the quarrel 
scene, highly w t as it is, he was decidedly ineffec- 
tive): aud his’ performance closed without much active 
feeling.’ ‘The Cassius of Cooper was bat an indifferent 
performatice;' but C, KEMBLE’s Mare Antony was a 
most effective performance: and Fawcett, in Casca, 
was worth half the play. ‘The house has been regilt and 
painted, a good deal in the style of its last year’s deco- 
ration, but with some change as to the devices. A new 
drop-scene is added, and the platform remains beyond 
the orchestra for the coronation procession, as before the 


recess. 

On Friday night the comedy of “ Town and Country” 
was performed, Mr. WARDE sustained the character of 
Reuben Glenroy. Mr. W. appeared to great advantage 
in a few scenes, atid those were the principal ones, such 
as that in which he discovers the elopemeut of Rosalie 
Somers, und that in which she is so unexpectedly restored 
to his arms. But the effort was uot very striking on the 
whole, and though a good deal applauded, is not likely to 
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add much to his reputation. Mr. Fawcett’s Cosey 
was laughable, but to speak briefly of the whole per. 
formance we du not think it will bear many repetitions. 





Haymarket Theatre. 


Oct.1 .—Paul Pry—Deaf as a Post—' ing Tom. 
Dt ree Davert- Lack ond Kar . 

4. a as Post—Roland foe z Oliver. 

5—lbi 





English Opera House. 


Sept. 28 —Broken Promises— 
29—Inkle and Yarico— 
Jonathan in Englandé—Hit or Miss. 


Se Broken te Premeon-thana 
4erShe herd’s Boy—Free and *Beoy —Rival Soldiers.—(Benefit of 
r. Broadhurst). 

Tas theatre closed for the season on Wednesday 
evening. 

It gives us much satisfaction to announce that a most 
prosperous season has crowned the efforts of the proprie- 
tors equalled only by that of 1824, when our readers will 
recollect, the favourite opera of “* Der Freischutz” was 
produced, the success of which, perhaps, has never been 

ed. 

At the commencement of the season, we were pro- 
mised in the bills “ much novelty.” So faras five new 
pieces and five debuts will satisfy the public in the short 
space of three months, the proprietor has strictly kept 
his .word—what more could any one expect? Of the 
new pieces one only was a failure. We cannot help 
repeating our opinion, that the author was too careless ; 
he is certainly an “ able and efficient—moreover a clever 
man.” The others were decidedly successful. “ Broken 
Promises” was the first produced, and stood pre-eminent- 
ly the favourite throughout the season. 

Jt is now our duty to notice “ one by one,” the candi- 
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dates for dramatic fame, as the phrase is, whom we shall 
mention according to the priority of their acquaintance 
with a London audience. First and foremost on the list 
we have Mr. THORNE, a very sweet singer, whom we 
recommend to the notice of the winter theatres: On the 
same evening Miss GowarRD made her first curtsey as 
Rosina, and we blush to say, her first bow as Little 
Pickle in the “ Spoiled. Child.” Why are females'thrust 
into breeches ?—married ladies are obliged to resign the 
use of them to their “ lords and masters,” then why 
should actresses be forced “ to wear the buskin?” ‘We 
know but of one who wears them to effect,.and we 
should even rejoice never to see her, as the sailors say, 
‘ sailing under false colours.” Miss GowaRrvp has com- 
pletely fulfilled the utmost her most sanguine friends 
could have wished. She is a pretty girl, a sweet singer, 
and a clever actress. ny 

On Tuesday, July 5, Miss GRay made her first appear- 
ance, in the character of Mrs. Woodland: Why has not 
this young lady been brought forward ? is a question we 
have been asked, and we ask it. She has very great 
abilities anda good person for the stage. : 

The part of Don Ceasar, in the “ Castle of Andalusia,” 
was chosen by a gentleman of the name of DENMAN for 
his debut. In pity to him we will only add he has not 
repeated the character or any other. 

In “ Tarrare, the Tartar Chief,” a young lady, whose 
name has not been publicly mentioned, appeared for the 
first time. Her powers are not of the first order, but are 
considerably above what is called “ respectabie.” 

MATTHEWS gave the check and money takers “ infinite 
trouble,” whenever he appeared, causing an overflow : 
principally repaying the manager by the interest he 
excited. _ The following is 


The farewell Address, Spoken by Mr. BARTLEY. 
Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 
According to annual custom I appear before you, as 
the performances of this eveniog terminate our short 
summer season. 
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1 have to express our sense of gratitude for the very 
liberal patronage which the English Opera House has 
received. . 

The various exertions which have been made to merit 
your favour—the engagement of all the first-rate talent 
within the reach of the proprietor—the great expence 
incurred by the production of the opera of “ Tarrare,” 
and other novelties, have been, | am happy to say, fully 
repaid by the liberality of the public, which enables the 
proprietor to promise that the preparations for their 
amusement next season shall be marked by increased 


energy. 


The proprietor trusts that in the production of Sa. 
LIERI’s grand opera of “ Tarrare” he has sustained 
that high musical reputation of the theatre which it ac- 
quired by the first introduction to the public of the ce. 
Jebrated “ Der Freischutz ;” and he begs to state that 
he has already in preparation for the next season more 
than one opera, which he believes will be found equally 
worthy of your approbation. 

Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, to offer you the 
sincere thanks of the proprietor, and in my own name 
and that of all the performers, to bid you respectfully 
farewell, 


Surrep Theatre. 
Maid of Venice ; Old Commodore ; Island Ape ; and 
The Manslayer, have been the performances at this thea- 
tre: the house has been crowded every evening. 


Cobourg Theatre 

The performances of this house for the last week have 
been The Sicilian Mother ; The Farmer of Ladiaw ; The 
Assassin of Smolensko ; The Spy of Neutral Ground, The 
three first of these pieces are upon the stock list of this 
house; of the latter we have not as yet made mention, 
merely from want of room. It is a good productton and 
well acted. 
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Astlep’s Amphitheatre. 


On Monday night, October 3rd, Mr. Ducrow took 
his benefit; the entertainments were, Burning of Mos- 
cow; New Scenes in the Circle; and the Felon’s Hate. 
Mr. WoopwaRp on the following night had a repetition 
of the performances. The house was crowded both nights. 





Olympic Theatre. 


This theatre opened for the season on Saturday, 
October Ist, with three pieces: Race for a Wife; 
Omala; and I wish you may get it. In the second piece 
which is the production of E. BALL, a Mr. Boorn ap- 
peared. He is a fine made, tall, young man, possessing 
a good declamatory voice, which he used with very great 
effect. Every word he utters is heard with perfect ease 
by the audience, never stooping to the common every-day 
rant of most of the minor stars. In the last scene at his 
exit, he evinced a strong and forcible conception of 
dramatic by-play. His acting throughout was received 
with the most lively marks of approbation. 

We predict a season of prosperity to this house, espe- 
cially if the scenery is attended to with the same diligent 
care and executed in the same masterly style as that ex- 
hibited in the new play of Omala. A whimsical medley 
followed, under the title of, I wish you may get it, 
which was well received by a crowded audience, who 
departed with “ smiles of satisfaction on their brows,” 
shortly before twelve o'clock. 

The proprietors of this establishment have expended a 
vast sum of money in the re-embellishing the exterior as 
well as the interior: who, notwithstanding a chandelier 
“ more pleasing to the eye,” than useful, had been sus- 
pehded from the cieling at an immense expense by the 
late proprietor, it not being found to give sufficient light 
to the pit a new one has been substituted. Chandeliers 
round the boxes with wax lights have also been added. 
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King's Theatre. 


This theatre it is reported will open early in December, 
under the management of Mr. EBERs. 

Madame Pasta, CuRIONI, and Signor VeLLutt, are 
said to be already engaged. Madame ALLEN CaRra.- 
porr ‘ig also engaged. Madame Cararint is ‘engaged 
in a treaty with Mr. Epers for -a. certain‘ number of 
nights in the ensuing season. 

Il Crociato in Egitto,.. It-is- rumoured this theatre 
will commence the season with this opera; VELLUTI of 
course is to appear as Armando, Madame Pasta, or 
Madame Catalini, it is rumoured will also appear in that 


opera. 


Under the managemeit of Messrs. TERRY and Yares 
the lovers of amusement may look forward for a season 
of much mirth and glee: in no summer theatre have we 
ever seen a company 60 numerous—so strong. Our rea; 
ders on casting their eyes over the bill of fare, will see 
old and tried favorites. The Theatres Royal must.“ look 
about them,” otherwise cash payments will give place 
to paper currency. 

On Monday next this theatre opens with an occasional 
Prelude, called The Opening Night. 

j PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
MESSRS, TERRY, YATES, WRENCH, JOHN REEVE, 
MRS. FITZWILLIAM, 
A Conic Historical Burletta, in 3 Acts, called 
Killigrew ; or, Charles the Second at Tonbridge Wells. 


The same dramatic personee, with Mr. T. :P. Cooke, 
TO CONCLUDE WITH: THE BURLETTA ‘OF ° 


No Dinner Yet. Sponge Mr. WRENCH. 
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DISTINCT CHARACTERS 
i Or 4 
SPacheth anv Richary the Thirv. 


A-MIND 80 framed and so tortured as that of Macbeth, 
when the hour of extremity presses upon it,'can find 
no refuge but in despair;and the expression of that 
despair by SHAKESPEARE, is perhaps ‘one of the finest 
pictures that ever was exhibited) It: is‘ wildness, in- 
consistency, and disorder, to such a degree, and so ap- 
parent, that 

“Some say he’s mad; others who lesser hate him, 

Do calt it valiant fury ; but for certain, 

He cannot buckle his dismembered ‘ca 

Within the belt of rale.” ; ; 


It is presumption without hope, and confidence without 
courage ; that confidence rests upon his superstition; he 
buoys himself up with it against all the dangers that, 





threaten him, and yet sinks upon,every fresh alarm : 
“ Bring me uo mere reports ; let them fly all: 
Till Birnam wood femove ¢o‘Dunsinane; 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the bey Malcolm?, 
Was he not born of woman? Spiritsthatknow — j 
All mortal consequences have pronounced i f 
Fear not, Macbeth! Noman that’s born of woman i 
Shall e’er have power upon thee.—Fly, false Thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures? ! 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt, or shake with fear !” 
His faith in these assurances is implicit; he really is fi 
persuaded that he may defy the forces of his enemies, 
and the treachery of his friends, but immediately after, 
caly on seeing a man who, ‘not having the same support, 
is frightened at the numbers approaching against them he 
catches his apprehension ; tells him i 


6 ———==Those linen cheeks of thine 


Are counsellors to: fear ;— 
N 
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and then, though nothing lad happened to impeach the 
credit of those assurances on which he relied, he gives 
way to the depression of his spirits, and desponds in the 
midst of security : 


“ Take thy face hence.—Seyton! I'm sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton! I say, this push 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough ; my way of life 

Is fall’n into. the sear, the yellow leaf.” 


By these reflections, by those which follow on his uncom- 
fortable prospect of old age, and by those which he after- 
wards makes.on the' vanity of life, when he hears that 
Lady Macbeth is vo more, he appears to be. preparing 
for his fate. But his seeming composure is not resigna- 
tion ; it is passion still; it is one of the irregularities of 
despair, which sometimes overwhelms him, at other times 
starts into rage, and is at all times intemperate and ex- 
travagant. The resolution with which he bore up against 
the desertion of the Thanes, fails him, upon meeting 
the messenger who comes to tell him the numbers of the 
enemy: when he receives the confirmation of that news, 
his dejection turns into tury, and he declares, 


“rn fight, till from my bones my flesh is hack’d.” 
He then impetuously gives his orders to 


“ Send out more horses; skirr the country round ; 
Hang those that talk of fear.” 


He repeats them afterwards with impatience. Though 
the enemy is still.at a distance, he calls for his armour ; 
notwithstanding, Seyfon’s remonstrance that it is not 
needed yet, he persists in putting it on; he calls for it 
eagerly again afterwards; he bids the person who is 
assisting him, dispatch; then, the moment it is on, he 
pulls it off again, and directs his attendants to bring it 
after him. Inthe midst of all this violence and hurry 
the melancholy which preys upon him shows itself, by 
the sympathy he expresses so feelingly, when. the dis- 
eased mind of Lady Macbeth is meutioned; and yet 
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for her, can divert his attention from the distress of his 
situation. He tells her physician that, “ the Thanes fly 
from him;” and betrays to him, whose assistance he 
could not want, and in whom he did not mean to place 
any particular confidence, his apprehensions of the 
English forces. After he has forbid those about him any 
more reports, he anxiously inquires for news; he dreads 
every danger which he supposes he scorns; at last he 
recurs to his superstition, as to the only relief from his 
agony; and concludes the agitated scene, as he had 
begun it, with declaring that he 


« —will not be afraid of death or bane, 
Till Birnam forest comes to Dunsinane.” 


At his next appearance he gives his orders, and considers 
his situation more calmly; but still there is no spirit in 
him. If he is for a short time sedate, it is because 


«“ —he has surfeited with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to his slaughtered thoughts, 
Cannot now start him.” 


He appears composed, only because he is become almost 
indifferent to every thing; he is hardly affected by the 
death of the Queen, whom he tenderly loved : he checks 
himself for wishing she had lived longer’; for he'is weary 
himself of life, which, in his estimation, now 

“ Is but a walking shadow; a poor player, 

That struts aud frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
Yet, though he grows more careless about his fate, he 
cannot reconcile himself to it; he still flatters himself 
that he shall escape, even after he has found the equivo- 
cation of the fiend. When Birnam wuod appeared ' to 
come towards Dunsinane, he trusts to the other assu- 
rance, and believes that he 


‘ Bears a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born.” — 


neither the troubles of his conscience, nor his concern ' 
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His confidence, however, begins to fail him; he raves as 
soon as he perceives that he has reason to doubt of the 
promises which had been made to him, and says, 


“If this which he avouches does appear, 

There is no flying hence, nor tarryiug here, 

1’ gin to be a weary of the sun, 

And wish the state o° th’ world were now undone.— 
Ring the alarum bell: —Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 


But sensible, at last, that he is driven to extremity, and 
that 


“ They’ve tied him to a.stake; he cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, he must fight the course.” 


he summons all his fortitude; and, agreeably to the man* 
liness of character to which he had always furmed himself, 
behaves with more temper and spirit during the battle 
than he had before. He is so well recovered from the 
disorder he had been in; that the nataral sensibility of 
his disposition finds even in the field an opportunity to 
work ; where he declines to fight. with Macduff, not from 
fear, but from.a consciousness of the wrongs he had done 
to him; he therefore answers his provoking challenge, 
only by saying, 

“ Of all men else I have avoided thee : 

But get thee back ; my soul is too much charg’d 

With blood of thine already,” 
and then patiently endeavours to persuade this injured 
adversary to desist from so unequal a combat; for he is 
confident that it must be fatal to Macduff, and therefore 
tells him, 





: “ Thou losest labour ; 
As easy mayest thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life."—— 
But his reliance on this charm being taken away by the 
explanation given by Macduff, and eyery hope pow fail- 
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ing him, though he wishes not to fight, yet his sense of 
honor being touched by the threat, to be made “ the 
show and gaze of the time,” and all his passions being 
now lost in despair, his habits recur to govern him: he 
disdains the thought of disgrace, and dies as becomes a 
soldier. His last words are 





“T will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited by the rabble’s curse, 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d being of no woman born, 

Yet will I try the last: before my body 

I throw my warlike shield : lay on Macduff! 

And damn‘d be he that first cries Hold ! enough.” 


Ifthis behaviour of Macbeth required, it would receive 
illustration, by comparing it with that of Richard in 
circumstances not very different. When he is to fight 
for his crown and for his life, he prepares for the crisis 
with the most perfect evenness of temper ; and rises, as 
the danger thickens, into ardour, without once starting 
out into intemperance, or ever sinking into dejection. 
Thovgh he is so far from being supported, that is de- 
pressed, as much as a brave spirit can be depressed, by 
supernatural means, and instead of having a superstitious 
confidence, he is threatened by the ghosts of all whom 
he has murdered, that they will “ sit heavy on bis soul 
to-morrow,” yet he soon shakes off the. impression they 
had made, and is again as gallant as ever. Before their 
appearance he feels a presentiment of his fate; he ob- 
serves that he 


———“ has not that alacrity of spirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that he was wont to have:” 


and upon signifying his intertion of lying in Bosworth 

field that night, the reflection of * where to-morrow ?” 

occurs to him; but he pushes it aside by answering, 

“ Well, all’s one for that :” and he struggles against the 

lowness of spirits which he feels, but cannot account for, 

by calling for a bow! of aes and applying to business. 
3 
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Instead of giving way to it in himself, he attends to every 
symptom of dejection in others, and endeavours to dis- 
pelthem. He asks, 


‘“* My Lord of Surry, why lovk you so sad ?” 
He enquires, 
‘* Saw’st thou the melancholy Lord Northumberland?” 


and is satisfied upon seeing that he and Surry were busied 
in cheering up the soldiers. He adverts to every cir. 
cumstance which can dishearten or encourage his attend- 
ants or his troops, and observes upon them accordingly. 
When he perceives the gloominess of the moruing, and 
that the sun might probably not be seen that day, his 
observatiun is, 


“ Not shine to-day ? why, what is that to me 
More than to Richmond? for the self-same heaven 
That frowns on me, looks sadly upon him.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Avelphi Theatre. 





This elegant little theatre opened on Monday evening, 
under the management of Messrs. TERRY and YATES; 
the house has been most tastefully decorated. The 
amusements commenced with a sketch, designed to in- 
troduce the new Managers, and prove the sentiments by 
which they are guided in their present undertaking. A 
delay is supposed to take place in consequence of the 
forthcoming piece not having furnished the last scene, 
During the intervals, Messrs. TERRY and YATES appear, 
and, after remarking on the new cares which disturb them 
as Managers, they have a number of propositions from 
persons, advising them to conform their proceedings to 
the present degenerate character of dramatic perform- 
ances. They, however, refuse thus to degrade the stage, 
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to debase themselves, or disgust the public, by such 
representations, but declare they will endeavour to gain 
its applause by plain dealing and correct performance. 
The author having concluded his piece, the actors preceed 
in getting the parts; and Messrs. TERRY aud YATES 
retire, requesting a patient hearing, and lenient judg- 
ment for the first endeavour. This piece was well 
received, and the announcement of the mode in which 
the management would conduct the theatre is deserving 
of the most extended patronage. Killegrew, or King 
Charles at Tonbridge Wells, was next performed. The 
plot is shortly this— 

Charles (T. P. Cooke), having determined to spend 
some time at the scene of variety, which ROCHESTER’S 
poem has satirized, sends for his Master of the Revels, 
Killegrew (YATES), in order that some amusement may 
be obtained. The first office in which the Monarch 
deigus to employ his jester is that of assisting him io 
his designs on a maid of honor, Miss Stewart (Mrs. 
FiTZwILL1aM). An assignation is appointed in a particu- 
lar part of the palace at nine o’clock at night. The Duke 
of Richmond (ELLIOTT), who has beev struck with the 
beauty of Miss Stewart, is appointed to meet her at the 
same hour in the same place. This appointment is over- 
heard by Mademoiselle de la Garde, mother of the maids 
(Mrs. TAYLEURE), aud related to Sir Luke Addlehead, 
Lord High Comgtroller protem. of the King’s Household 
(J. REEVE). This he conceives is a happy opportunity 
for him to shew his activity and zeal in the new office, 
and accordingly is determined to use his utmost efforts to 
discover the secret plot which he supposes to be forming 
against his country and his King. Unfortunately the 
hour and the place of meeting have not been mentioned 
by the Mother of the Maids, and therefore he is obliged 
to resort to a conjuror, who has just arrived in that 
part of the country. This great personage is no other 
than Killegrew, who has contrived this method for the 
purpose of affording some sport to his royal master.— 
When he demands of the cabalistic sage at what hour the 
meeting takes place, nine o’clock is named. The Queen 
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(Miss F.BRUNTON) too, having perceived that Miss Stew. 
aré and her consort are both absent from her entertain- 
ment, goes to seek him and the supposed guilty fair one, 
All these personages, the Duke, the King, the Queen, the 
Maid, Killegrew, the Comptroller of the Household, and 
other members of the court meet; and, asmay be expected, 
thesurprise manifested by all partiesis extremely amusing. 
This concludes the first act. At the commencement of 
the second, the clouds of jealousy, anger, and hatred, 
appear to be dispersed from the royal atmosphere, 
Charles and his consort are again happy, and a masque, 
the composition of Killegrew, is prepared. We are now 


. informed more perfectly of an under-plot, of which, in 


the first act, we had a glimpse. Ao old decayed En- 
glish Cavalier, named Walter Stewart (TERRY), has 
under his protection Cecilia Crufts (Miss BoDEN), whose 
father had essentially served Charles iu his escape from 
England for the Dover shore. He had given that faith. 
ful follower his ring, and told him, that if he or his 
child should present it when he was more prosperous, 
his services should not go unrewarded. The good old 
Stewart comes to the Court, for the purpose of presenting 
this ring, and seeing his daughter, the maid of honour. 
In his attempts to obtain an audieace, he meets the king 
himself disguised ; and without knowing to whom he ix 
addressing himself, relates the purpose which thus drew 
him within the magic circle of a Court. The approach 
of the masque prevents any satisfactory explanation at 
that time. At this the king intended that Miss Stewart 
should play the part of Venus ; but by the act of another 
maid of honour, jealous of the attentions thus bestowed 
by her sovereign, the wife of the Comptroller of the 
Household is substituted in her place. The disappoint- 
ment this produced is the source of considerable mirth to 
the spectators, and the Duke of Richmond, who had de- 
tained his Venus from the attentions of the king. In the 
third act the plot thickens, Four o'clock in the after- 
noon is appointed for a meeting between the Duke and 
the Maid of Honour. Thither also the King and Queen 
go, by the advice of the supposed conjuror. Walter 
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Stewart enters, aud Richmond presents him his daughter 
as the Duchess of Richmond. The King acknowledges 
the obligations be owes to the father of Miss Crofts ; 
promises that her estates shall be restored, and gives her 
in marriage to the happy Killegrew. ‘The Queen’s fears 
are dissipated, and the whole of the Court again resumes 
its wonted tranquillity. JoHn REEVE was, as usual, the 
continued cause of laughter to the audience. The 
pleasing, artless innocence ,which Mrs. FitzwitLiam 
displayed, in the part of Miss Stewart, was highly inter- 
esting. With regard to the general character of the piece, 
we think it one of the best this theatre has produced. 
The performances of the evening concluded with the 
farce, in one act, of “ No Dinner Yet,” Sponge, Mr. 
WRENCH. 


POOPPD 022 ODODOP 


fNiss Foote, and the Morality of the Stage. 


THERE are no individuals, whose pursuits in life sub- 
ject them to greater vicissitudes, than the cultivators of 
the scenic art; and there must be some strong and 
powerful charm to induce its votaries to risk the chances 
that may attend their efforts. Public opinion, as variable 
as the climate in which we live, ever fluctuating, and : 
ever acting without any fixed principles, is more difficult ; 
to arrest in its progress, than the waves of the ocean ; and : 
they who depend on its breath for their existence have 
but a slender tenure for their support. We are living in 
an age of imprevements; and while the political and 
scientific world are undergoing great and important 
changes, some of the friends of the stage conceive a new A) 
moral code is indispensably necessary for the preserva- i 
tion of its character from deserved contempt and re- ; 
proach; and however laudable the attempt may be, it 
will prove (while human nature is what it is) quite 
fruitless. 
The stage is a source of rational amusement to a very 
Bumerous portion of the community; and, like every 
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other mode of gratification, it has been powerfully as- 
sailed by a part of the clergy, as the cause of vice and 
the hot-bed of iniquity ; the lives and the characters of 
some of its prominent supporters have been their theme 
of illustration, and they retire from the field with trium- 
phant exultation in the success of their attacks against 
its morality, by an appeal to the conduct of many eminent 
dramatists. Unfortunately the supporters of the theatre 
are aware of the truth of some of the remarks, and en- 
deavour to parry the charge by evading it altogether; 
but we do not consider, the stage ought to be defended 
on the ground of its morality; it does not rest its claims 
on such a basis; it is a place of amusement—of ration- 
al amusement—of rational recreation—a place where we 
can get so much amusement for so much money—it is a 
fair exchange made by talent for so much profit; the as- 
pirant for histrionic fame is not like the candidate for 
holy orders, bound to conceive that personal character is 
the only passport to future patronage, respect aud admi- 
ration, although the possession of good moral qualities 
will always greatly enhance the value of its possessor. 
With the clergy, morality is part of their profession; 
with the player, it is a valuable quality, but is not, nor 
ought it to be, required of him, more than of auy other 
class of society. Every man will be respected in the 
proportion of his moral worth, and it is the interest of 
every one to cherish its growth; but if no one is to ap- 
pear in a public capacity, but those whose characters are 
unblemished, we‘ very much fear (since the publication 
of HARRIETTE WILSON’s Memoirs,) that generals, sena- 
tors, &c., and great talkers about morality, will be ex- 
cluded from the station they fill. -We were almost inad- 
vertently led to these remarks at reading the reception 
of Miss Foote at the Edinburgh Theatre; where it ap- 
pears'a party had formed for the purpose of opposing 
her appearance; they had succeeded so far as to prevent 
Mr. KEAN from performing at that place, and for the 


sake of consistency, they resolved that Miss F. should: 


share the same fate, The following is the paragraph to 
which we allude. 
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Theatre Royal, Edinburgh.—Miss Foote made her 
first appearance bere last night (Monday, October 3rd,) 
in the character of Letitia Hardy. Wong before the 
doors were opened, an immense crowd had collected 
round the theatre, and the whole area of the pit was filled 
with gentleman, principally young men. There were 
very few ladies in the pit; but upwards of twenty were 
seated in the lower boxes at seven o'clock, and a great 
number entered after the performance had begun. Seve- 
ral ladies, who could not get accommodation in the pit, 
went to the second boxes. Aseach party of ladies made 
their appearance, they were saluted with cheers and 
hisses. The malcontents were almost entirely confined 
to the galleries. Miss Foore’s supporters were chiefly 
in the pit. When the curtain drew up, Messrs. DEN- 
Ham and LEE, who first came on the stage, were 
received with tumultuous applause, mixed, with 
hissing, and cries of, “ Off, off,"—“ Murray, Mur- 
ray,” ‘ Manager,” “ the Manager.” This uproar 
lasted for a minute or two, and the play then proceeded. 
Allthe performers, as they came forward, were received 
with applause, particularly Mr. JoNEs and Mr. Mackay. 
When Mr. Murray, as Flutter, appeared, “ KEAN! 
Kean! What did you make of KEAN?” was loudly 
vociferated from the galleries. After an ineffectual at- 
tempt to go on with his part, he advanced to the front of 
the stage, and addressed the audience in nearly the fol- 
lowing words:— ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, with Mr. 
Kean I have nothing to do; nor can I be properly called 
ou toaccount for his non-appearance in Edinburgh. When 
that gentleman was under a late engagement, I felt it my 
duty to inform him, that a party was forming here 
against him. He then voluntarily renounced his engage- 
ment. Had he adhered to it, I should have felt bound in 
honor to have brought him forward.” This brief speech 
was received with three hearty cheers, and the piece 
went on till Miss Foote came on the stage, when another 
scene of tumult ensued. It, however, lasted but for a 
moment. Jt was evident that her friends were more 
numerous than her enemies. She appeared to suffer a 
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considerable degree of alarm. Her late misfortunes have 
had a very visible effect on her personal attractions. — 
Lord CocuRANE and a uumber of fashionables were in 
the boxes —Edinburgh Observer. 

This opposition we are glad to perceive from the 
‘¢ Edinburgh Courant” has entirely subsided, although 
we conceive Miss Foote to be as much elevated by the 
dramatic public, (owing to recent circumstances,) beyond 
her station as Mr. KEAN has been depressed by his con. 
duct; yet we do conceive with the private conduct 
and character of performers, the public have no right to 
interfere, and we are glad to perceive that this opposition 
has entirely ceased.’ 

The theatre has been well attended; and it is no smalt 
compliment to Miss Foore’s abilities as an actress, that 
she continues to attract crowds after the curiosity to 
see her has somewhat abated. A few aights after ber 
appearance in the Belle’s Stratagem, she played Juliana, 
in the Honeymoon, much more spiritedly than could have 
been reasonably expected, when we consider that the 
Duke Aranza was performed by Mr.PRITCHARD. Really 
this gentleman should be kept in his proper place, and 
not thrust forward into characters which must be as pain. 
ful to himself to sustain, as it is to the audience to wit. 
ness his acting of them. We suppose we shall have him 
playing Romeo next. The whole charm of a play is 
spoilt by such blots; and, indeed, unless Mr. MURRAY 
look about him, we see nothing to prevent the Caledunian 
becoming the successful rival of the Theatre Royal. Mr. 
Morray himself, Jones, and young Rae are the only 
members of the company who, on the stage, can appear 
like gentlemen. A well qualified person, therefore, to 
take the higher range in comedy, and to fill respectably 
some of the lighter tragic characters, is a desideratum 
that, since the time of Cooper and Catcrart, has been 
wanting in this establishment, and one whieh the mana- 
ger, if he has any regard for the feelings and comfort of 
the audience, cannot too soon have supplied. We have 
no objection to Mr. PRITCHARD in some thiags—he 
would do very well for the hero of a melo-drame, and fill, 
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witb equal or better grace, such parts as Mr. HAROLD at 
present occupies ; but we most decidedly object to his 
leading the business ina theatre like that of Edinburgh 
—a task for which, in our humble opinion, he is totally 
unqualified. Weare glad to see Mr. DENHAM is increas- 
ing in favor with the public. We know of none more 
deserving. 


DPOOLPODPP PCP POP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the ting de 


Bruryp Lane Theatre. 
Oct. 7.—Road to Ruin—Ella Rosenberg. 


This evening, Hotcrort’s comedy of “ The Road to 
Rnin” was performed, for the purpose of introducing to 
the public notice a gentleman of the name of WILLIAMs, 
from the Worthing Theatre, as Old Dornton. A con- 
siderable time must yet elapse before the name of MuN- 
DEN shall cease to be associated with that, perhaps his 
favourite character, nor is it at all unlikely that the as- 
sociation will be preserved as long as the play itself shall 
continue tobe remembered. His was an unique piece of 
acting ; so full of feeling, so imbued, even in its most 
angry parts, with the milk of human kindness, that we 
despair of ever seeing its parallel. In some of his scenes, 
the indignant feelings of the man, softened down by the 
fond affection of the father—as oil thrown on the turbu- 
lent waves is said to moderate their fury—presented as 
fine a picture of undulating passion as the pathetic of 
comedy (the structure of ou: medern comedies will 
allow the expression) is susceptible of. The man who 
ventures on the same path while the foot-marks of genius 
are fresh in every turn of it, must make up his mind.to 
encounter the disadvantages of the comparison in all 
their force. Mr. WILKIAMS has, unfortunately, placed 
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himself in this predicament. There is another circum. 
stance, which must contribute to enforce the contrast 
still more strongly. It is quite evident that Mr. W. has 
attended to Mr. MUNDEN’s performance of the same 
part too closely to avoid the great defect of imitation. 
The new débutant appears to havc had much experience 
of the stage ; he is therefore perfectly at his ease in the 
— part of the character. He has another important 

tion—he never over-acts. His great defect 
is want of feeling; and his chief merit a certaiz air of 
propriety, though he sometimes degenerates into pompous 
and formal declamation. Upon the whole, his Old 
Dornton afforded ground to believe he will prove of great 
value to the theatre. 

Mrs. Davison appeared, for the first time, as the 
Widow Warren. She gave a new version of the amorous 
widow, and proved that a lively representative of that 
character might, with great propriety, assume others of 
a more youthful description. Her performance was very 
fine. She did not make it so broad and vulgar as it is 
usually represented: in her hands it was perhaps a little 
too elegant. The fault was on the right side. The fas- 
cinating Miss KELuy, after a long absence from this 
stage, sustained the character of Sophia. We need 
hardly say with what enthusiasm she was received, or 
how beautifully she played. We have seen many 
Sophias,— but Miss KELLY’s Sophia,—so simple, so girl- 
ish, so tender—aye, and at times so pettish and passion- 
ate,—obscures them all. The character is a silly one= 
and her powers must be ofa very superior order. who can 
enchain our attention to the childishly-ridiculous scenes 
in which Sophia is engaged. Such is the excellence of 
her performance, that she affords some excuse for the 
gay and dissipated Harry Dornton’s passion for Sophia. 
In her absence, all the match-promoters that ever were 
born could have adduced none. Mr. WALLAcK played 
Harry Dornton, tor the first time, tolerably well. The 
part of Sulky was given to Mr. BENNETT, of the English 
Opera House, who made his first appearance at this 
house. As it is evident his pretensions are not very 
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great, it would be unfair to expect much from him ;—he 
played the character respectably, and was well received. 
The melodrame of Ella Rosenberg followed. The he- 
roine was represented by Miss KELLY with extraordi- 
nary force and feeling. A crowded andience loudly 
testified the high sense they entertained of her merits, 
at the close of the piece. 


Oct. 8—Brutus—Simpson and Co. 


The appearance of Mr. Boor, this evening, on these 
boards, drew together a crowded audience, to witness 
his performance in the character of Brutus, in HoWARD 
PayNe’s tragedy. He was received by as enthusiastic a 
welcome as his feelings could have desired. It is now 
some years since Mr. B. made his first efforts on these 
boards as a tragedian, and owing to his own folly he 
lost that station which his talents would have enabled 
him to attain, for he forfeited the esteem of the public 
by his cupidity ; since which period he has starred at 
the Coburg, and some provincial theatres, but his chief. 
efforts have lately been made in America, where report 
has spoken highly of his exertions. The departure of 
Kean for America has been the signal which has roused 
the latent ambition of Mr. Boots, and he has again ap- 
peared as a first-rate tragedian, and put ia his claims tor 
public favour. The tragedy of “ Brutus” affords a fine 
scope for the abilities of an actor ; the nobler feelings of 
our nature are called into full exercise in the display of 
the various emotions of the patriot and the father; but 
neither the Coburg nor the American theatres are good 
schools for the actor: there is so much straining at effect, 
and so little adherence to true nature, that it requires an 
effort generally beyond what is usually made, to extri- 
cate them from the bad practices they have acquired. 
Mr. Boota has returned to London, as might be ex- 
pected, quite unimproved in the histrionic art, and still 
retains all that propensity to rant, which is the most 
striking feature of bis performance. So far as per- 
son is concerned, Mr. B, has manifestly received a 
benefit from his residence in America. He is lustier, 
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and altogether looks much better than he did. His voice, 
originally not good, is not improved. Io other respects 


’ heis neither better nor worse than when he last appeared 


before a British audience. He is still the same servile 
imitator of KEAN, in all that great actor's tangible pe- 
culiarities. He can imitate KEAN’s action, his voice, hia 
walk, but there the likeness ends. In every one of 
KEAN’s performances, there were delicate traits of feel- 
ing, there were nice touches of nature, there were subtle 
workings of passion, which cannot be imitated, which 
must come directly from the mind. In the early scene, 
where .he noble mind of the patriotic Roman is supposed 
to have given way to fatuity, Mr. B. quite over-did the 
part. He made Brutus, when speaking the most bitter 
and pungent truths, appear a driveller. In the third act 
where Brutus assumes the dignity of reason, and until 
he is called to pass sentence on his soa, Mr. B. was de- 
clamatory in the extreme; and his exertious added con- 
siderably to his natural hoarseness. The parting inter- 
view with Titus was the most pleasing portion of his 
performance. He marked, with no little skill, the intense, 
but dignified grief, of the unhappy father. Mrs Bunn 
supported the character of Tudlia. After the play, the 
inmates of the galleries, and some few of the audi- 
ence in the pit, called loudly for Mr.B. This absurd 
demand was not attended to, and the curtain rose for the 
performance of the divertissement of “ The Camp,” 
amidst a hideous uproar. After the lapse of several 
minutes, Mr. WALLACK, as stage-manager, appeared. 
He endeavoured to address the audience, but the calls for 
“ Bootn,” the hissings, and the hootings, marred all his 
efforts. He retired, and the diverti t pr ded in 
the midst of uproar and confusion. Mr. W. again came 
forward. With some difficulty he procured a hearing. 
He then said— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assure you, upon my 
honour, that the curtain had not been down one minute, 
when I sent to Mr. Bootn, and apprised him of your 
wishes. He, however, respectfully declined the honour 
you intended to confer on him. 1 afterwards went myself 
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to him, as the call appeared to he unanimous, (‘ No, no’), 
and he again respectfully declined the honour. I can do 
no more.” (Applause.) 

Peace was then restored, and the entertainment pro- 
ceeded. We are really glad this call was disobeyed ;— 
it is a foolish custom, and can tend to no good. 

After the divertisement, the farce of ‘“ Simpson and 
Co.” was performed. Mr. WILLIAMS, the Old Dornton 
of Friday night, undertook the part of Peter Simpson, 
a character precisely suited to Mr. TERRY, and inimi- 
tably performed by him when the farce was first pro- 
duced, Although there is a great disadvantage in play- 
ing after a man of acknowledged merit, yet Mr. W. per- 
formed it ably. 

10.—Pizarro—Valentine and Orson. 
1] —Der Freischutz—I bid. 
13.—Richard IL[.—t1bid. 





Covent Garden Theatre. 
Oct. 9,—Honey Moon—French Coronation. 


There are few pieces that can be seen with more plea- 
sure than ToBIN’s excellent comedy of ‘* The Honey 
Moon,” which was performed at this theatre this even- 
ing; but in a very different style from that in which it 
was acted when it originally came ont. Mr. WarRDE, 
the new candidate from Bath, played the Duke Aranza, 
in a style reflecting great credit on his judgment, but 
still not with that excellence with which we have been 
accustomed to see it. In his general style of acting, there 
is much to approve, yet in all the higher appliances of 
comedy acting—spirit, ease, gracefulness, and vivacity— 
he is deficient ; there is a stiffness about him that does not 
accord with the natural ease of a man who moves in the 
highest walks of life; yet there were points about the 
performance that deservedly gained applause. Mr. 
Power, from the English Opera House, appeared for 
the first time as Rolando. He is an actor of considera- 
ble merit, and what is a great advantage, an improving 
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one, and his accession to this house will be a further in. 
ducement to exertion. We have seen Miss CHESTER to 
much greater advantage ; she was not happy in Juliana; 
she is an effective actress where figure and deportment 
can get through; but she fails where strong intellect and 
decided powers of expression become wanting. Mr. 
BLANCHARD played the apothecary, Lampedo, with his 
usual judgment. Mrs. CHATTERLEY made her first ap- 
pearance for the season, as Volante, and was favourably 
received. The rest of the characters were sustained in 
the usual manner, and the curtain fell amidst great ap- 
plause. 
10.—Julius Caesar—Ibid. 


12—Rob Roy—Ibid. 
13.—A Woman never Vext—1 bid. 





DHavmarket Theatre. 


Notwithstanding the opening of the winter houses this 
theatre continues-to draw both numerous and respectable 
audiences, without the attraction of novelty. 


Oct 6.—Paul Pry—Deaf as a Post—A.Roland. for an Oliver. 
7.—Ibid—Deaf asa Post—Family Jars. 

8.—lbid—Of Age To-Morrow—Deaf as a Post. 
10.—Quite Correct—Paul Pry—Fortune’s Frolic. 

1) —Lbid—Ibid, 

12 —Ivid—tbid—Sleeping Draught. 

13.—Paul Pry—Deaf as a Post—Of Age To-Morrow. 





Cardiff Theatre—Ten Pounds will be given for the 
best Plan and Estimate for a Theatre, to be built at Car- 
diff, in the county of Glamorgan. The frontage not to 
exceed 40 feet. The house to be capable of containing 
from £50 to £60; the prices of admission being—Boxes, 
3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

The estimate not to exceed £1200. 

Plans and estimates to be sent, on or before the Ist of 
November next, to Mr. Thos. Dalton, Attorney, Cardiff, 
of whom further particulars may be known.—Cardiff, 
September 15, 1825. 
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Memoir of (Mr. ©. Smith. 


—— “*T have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man.” 





SHAKSPEARE, 

Mr. RicHaRp Jomn Smitu (or Mr. O. Smitu as he ! 
has chosen to designate himself in the Drury Lane play- 
bills) was born at York, in the year 1786, where his 
mother, whose name was ScCRACE, enjoyed considerable ' 
reputation as an actress, and had previously been the iP 
heroine of the Dublin Theatre. Mr. SMITH, sen. be- 
longed to the same boards, soon after his accession to 
which, he had nearly fallen a victim to the following ac- : 
cident. Playing Polydore, in the “ Orphan,” to Mr. 
Reppisa’s Castalio, that gentleman, “ in the very tor- 4 
rent, tempest, and, as we may say, whirlwind of his ty 
passion,” on the first mention of “ coward!” did not wait 
for Polydore to repeat it,—“ base-born villain! coward !” 
—but made so desperate ¢ a thrust at him, that three inches 
of his sword penetrated aud broke off in Mr. Smita’s 
body. Happily the fragment was extracted without any 
serious consequences, and Mr. Smita removed with his 
lady to York, where they were long held, for their pri- 
vate and professional value, in the highest estimation. Me 

The subject of this article was intended for the profes- af 
siun of the law, and placed accordingly in the office of uy 
of an eminent solicitor in the city of Bath; but the 
painting-room of the Theatre, to which from his father’s \ 
employment he obtained habitual access, possessed supe- } 
rior attractions, and occasioned a total neglect of his ap- r 
pointed pursuit. This dereliction from what the family | 
of Mr. Smita considered as a serious and established { 
duty, produced a warm altercation, in consequence of 
which, to avoid the obnoxious duties they had impnsed, 
he entered on board a merchantman, and sailed from bE 
Bristol for the coast of Guinea, in 1803. At Sierra-Leone " 
his talent for drawing attracted the notice of the govern- 
or, who or to employ _— but the captain of the 
No. 13 
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vessel to which he was attached, refused to dispense with 
his services. Irritated at this ungenerous refusal, young 
SMITH attempted to quit the ship in the night, but was 
pursued, overtaken, and committed to temporary confine- 
ment. While upon the African coast, he had the bold- 
ness, from motives of humanity, to facilitate the escape 
of three slaves,—a father and two sous—who were dun- 
geoned in the hold of the vessel; and subjected to incre- 
dible misery. For this noble action he was suspected and 
punished, but unless we are betrayed by the feelings of 
our own heart, Mr. Smita obtained an ample compensa. 
tion, in his conscious discharge of a perilous duty, for 
the deepest disgrace that a brutal master could inflict. 
On returning to England, his early passion for the drama 
revived, but as it still encountered the opposition of his 
friends, he left Bath, in June, 1804, rambled through 
Wales and part of Ireland, returned to Liverpool, and 
at last engaged with Mr. MacReapDy, ai Sheffield, as 
prompter, and “ actor of all work,” for the enormous 
remuceration of 12s.a week. Travelling between this 
place and Rochdale, he was nearly lost in the snow, an 
mcident which is thus forcibly related to his father :— 


‘ February, 1805. 


“ My Drar Sir,—Thank God I have at last reached 
Rochdale in safety. I left Sheffield on Saturday morning, 
about nine o'clock, alone on foot. I found the road in 
many places cut through the snow, eight or nne feet 
deep, and made my way with difficulty through a cross 
country road to Thong, a village about 22 miles from 
Sheffield. Early the next morning I arose to pursue my 
journey, which lay over Blackstone Edge, hoping to 
reach Marsden before breakfast. After proceeding three 
or four miles, through a heavy fall of snow, which at 
times prevented my secing three yards before me, I lost 
the track of the road, and after some time spent in 
fruitless endeavours to regain the path, I found it alike 
impossible to return as to proceed. Alarmed at my situa- 
tion, weary, and benumbed with cold, I sat down in the 
snow, which continued to fall in heavy flakes, to wait the 
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chance of some casual assistance. [ took out my pocket 
book and pencil, and endeavoured to address a few lines 
to you and the family, but found it impossible. My situa- 
tion of mind you may conceive, but I cannot describe at 
length. I felt a drowsy sensation creeping upon me, 
which all my endeavours were unable to shake off, and I 
resigaed myself to my fate; whea [ thought I heard the 
barking of adog. This aroused me, aad I endeavoured 
to whistle and call him. The sagacious animal shortly 
after found me where I lay, licked my face and hands, 
and by his barking and howiing, attracted the attention 
of his master, who was on horseback. He came to my 
assistance, not without difficulty, placed me behind him, 
and carried me to Marsden, from whence I arrived at 
Rochdale on Sunday evening.” 

‘Tempted by the prospect of a more advantageous 
situation, Mr.Swita removed to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where he continued two years, and went back to Bath 
in the year 1807. Here he obtained such particular no- 
tice in serious pantomime, that Mr. ELuiston offered 
him an engagement at the Surrey Theatre, where he 
made his first appearance in May 1810. The subsequent 
career of Mr. SMITH at the minor theatres of the metro- 
polis is well known. In 1823 Mr. ELListon again stood 
his friend, and engaged him for melo-dramatic perform- 
ances at Drury Lane, and where his enaction of Zamiel, 
in “ Der Freischutz,” has brought him forward cousi- 
derably in public estimation. In parts of deep villainy, 
where more depends upon gesture than declamation, Mr. 
Smita is clearly an unrivalled actor; he has also a true 
taste for the exuberance of comic humour, and it may 
be remarked as a striking instance of his ability in the 
burlesque branch of his art, that Bombastes Furioso is 
among the very best of his perforniances, and falls short, 
by a very few degrees, of Mr. Liston’s great excellence 
in the same whimsical character. One remarkable feature 
of Mr. Smita’s merit and success, has been a strict pro- 
priety of costume,—so strict, indeed, as to have excited 
the notice of the late venerable President of the Royal 
Academy, and the praise of Mr. Kean, and Mr. Ma. 
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THEWS, among many other candid and judicious obser- 
vers. An untoward carelessness: of disposition has at- 
tended Mr. Smitu through the various stages of his 
' chequered life, and will most probably continue to limit 
the professional honours his talents might otherwise 
aspire to obtain. 
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DISTINCT CHARACTERS 
OF 


MMacheth and Richard the Thiry. 
(Concluded from page 208.) 








He takes notice of the superiority of his numbers, he 
points out the circumstance that, 


——‘“ The King’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.” 


i He represents the enemy as a troop only of banditti; he 
| urges the inexperience of Richmond: and he animates 
} his soldiers with their 


“ Ancient word of courage, fair St. George,” 


} the effect of which he had before intimated to the Duke 
of Norfolk ; when, having explained to him the dispo- 
sition he intended, he asks him, 


ie “ This, and St. George to boot! what think’st thou 
Norfolk 2” 


He deliberately, and after having surveyed the vantage 
of the ground, forms that disposition by himself; for 
which purpose he calls for ink and paper; and being in- 
formed that it is ready, directs his guard to watch, and 
his attendants to leave him; but, before he retires, he 
i issues the necessary orders. They are not, like those of 
ia Macbeth, general and violent, but temperate and par- 
ticular; delivered coolly, and distinctly given to different 
persons. To the Duke of Norfolk be trusts the mount- 
o3 
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ing of the guard during the night, and bids him be ready 
himself early in the morning. He directs Catesby to 


“ Send out a pursuivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising.’”’ 


He bids his menial servants 


S Saddle white Surry for the field to-morrow ; 
Look that my staves be foued, and not too heavy.” 


And instead of hastily putting on, and as hastily pulling 
off his armour, he quietly asks 


“ What, is my beaver easier than it was? 
And all my armour laid into my tent ?” 


directing them to come about midnight to help toarm him. 
He is attentive to every circumstance preparatory to the 
battle; and preserves throughout a calmness and pre- 
sence of mind which denote his intrepidity. He does 
not lose it upon being told, that the foe vaunts in the 
field ; but recollecting the orders he had given over, night 
now calls for the execution of them, by directing Lord 
Stanley to be sent for, and his own horse to be capar- 
isoned. He tells the Duke of Norfolk, who is next in 
command to himself, the disposition he had formed ; and 
every thing being in readiness, he then makes a speech 
to encourage his soldiers: but on hearing the enemy’s 
drum, he conclades with, 


“ Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! 

Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves!" 


But even in this sally of ardour he is not hurried away by 
a blind impetuosity, but still gives orders, and distin- 
guishes the persons to whom he addresses them. From 
this moment he is all on fire; and possessed entirely with 
the great objects around him, others of lesser note are 
below his attention. Swelling himself with courage, 
and inspiring his troops with eonfidenee of victory, he 
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rushes on theenemy. It is not a formed sense of: honor, 
nor a cold sense of disgrace, which impels him to fight ; 
bat a natural high spirit and bravery, exulting in danger; 
and being sensible that the competition is only personal 
between him and Richmond, he directs all his efforts to 
the destruction of his rival ; endeavours himself to single 
him ont, and, “ seeking him in the throat of death, sets 
his own life upon the hazard of the cast.” Five times 
foiled in his aim, unhorsed, and surrounded with foes, he 
still persists to stand the hazard of the die; and having 
enacted more wonders than a man, loses his life in an 
attempt so worthy of himself. 

Thus, from the beginning of their history to their last 
moments, are the characters of Macbeth and Richard 
preserved entire and distinct: and though probably 
SHAKSPEARE, when he was drawing the one, had no 
attention to the other, yet, as he conceived them to be 
widely different, expressed his conceptions exactly, and 
copied both from nature, they ily b con- 
trasts to each other; and, by seeing them together, that 
contrast is more apparent, especially where the com- 
parison is not between opposite qualities, bnt arises from 
the different degrees, or from a particular display, or 
total omission, of the same quality. This last must often 
happen, as the character of Macbeth is much more com. 
plicated than that of Richard; and, therefore, when 
they are set in opposition, the judgment of the poet 
shows itself as much in what he has left out of the latter 
as in what he bas inserted. The picture of Macbeth is 
also, for the same reason, much the more highly finished 
of the two; for it required a greater variety, and a 
greater delicacy of painting, to express and to blend with 
consistency all the several properties which are ascribed 
tohim. That of Richard is marked by more careless 
strokes, but they are, notwithstanding, perfectly just. 
Much bad composition may indeed be found in the part; 
itis a fault from which the best of SHAKSPEARE’s plays 
are not exempt, and with which this play particularly 
abounds; and the taste of the age in which he wrote, 
though it may afford some excuse, yet cannot entirely vin- 
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dicate the exceptionable passages. After a very reasona- 
ble allowance, they must still. remain’ blemishes ever 
to be lamented ; but happily, for the most part they only 
obscure, they do not disfigure his draughts from nature. 
Through whole speeches and scenes, character is often 
wanting; but in the worst instances of this kind, SuaKs- 
PEARE is but insipid; he is not inconsistent, and in his 
peculiar excellence of drawing charcters, though he 
often neglects to exert his talents, he is very rarely 
guilty of perverting them.—Remarks on some of the 
Characters of SHAKSPEARE. 
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Dramatic fragmenta. 





COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON 





Marcus Accius PLAauTus 

Was born in Sarsina, a town in Umbria, as intimated 
in his “* Mostellaria,” and other ancient authors meation 
the same. .It is certain that he was living at Rome and 
in great reputation as a dramatic poet when the famous 
P. Scipio Futvius and M.Carto flourished there. He 
was a man of exquisite wit and humour, of which’ his 
comedies, full of both, amply testify. A. GELLIUS, in 
his “ Noctes Attic,” has expatiated on his learning, 
and of his comedies particularly.. VaRRo informs us, 
that he spent all his money in the service of the theatre, 
and thereby reduced himself to extreme poverty; he 
retired to his native town, and worked a hand mill in the 
service of a baker to get his living. While at this la- 
borious employment he wrote some comedies, two of 
which are Saturio, and Addictus. 

VaRRo, as well as A. GELLIus, mention that there 
are abouta hundred and thirty comedies extant under his 
name; but the learned La:.ius was of opinion, that only 
twenty-five were his own: but Boethia; Nervularia; 
Fretum; Artamon; Frivolaria ; Phago ; Cestrio ; and 
Astrabus are undoubtedly our author's productions. His 
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comedies are copied after Greek authors, such as Demo. 
PHILUS and PHILEMON, as also EPICHARMUs of Sicily, 
QUINTILTAN says, “ If the Muses were to speak in Latin, 
they would make use of PLautus.” A. GELLIUS calls 
him the father and chief of every species of elegance in 
the Jatin tongue, and Votcatius SEDIGITUS, treating of 
the rank of comic writers, places our author next to 
CcIiLius, and gives him the preference over all the 
rest. 

According to Pareus, he died at Rome, in the year 
of the world 3788—before Christ 182, in the third year 
of the 149th Olympiad, in the prime of life, having 
scarcely attained his 40th year of age, leaving four lines 
behind him, which Dr. Crusius has given the following 
translated imitation of— 


“ Wit, laughter, jests, and all the train that use, 
T’ adorn the scene, and grace the comic muse, 
Forsook the stage, at PLAUTUS’s death to mourn, 
And Harmony undone sat weeping o'er his urn.” 


PiauTus, like all great men, is not without his excep- 
tions ; by his propensity to equivoque—playing on words, 
in a manner so sow and insipid, good taste is surfeited 
to nauseating. The old Romans were such a set of jolly 
fellows, that little would make them laugh, or else our 
autbor had as much of the low as of the high in his 
judgment. He is likewise censurable for indecency, the 
unpolished state of the stage he lived in, is his only 
excuse for a want of delicacy. Tautology is a fault he 
imbibed—improbabilities run through all his comedies— 
but all these shades of PLautus do not cloud over the 
brightness of his sunshine—all his irregularities cast no 
veil on his original beauties. ‘‘ Some,” says EcuaRD, 
as quoted by CoLmAn, “ object, that in the beginning of 
many scenes, two actors enter the stage and talk to them- 
selves a considerable time before they see or know each 
other.” The difference between our scanty stage aud the 
large megnificent Roman Theatres, with a stage sixty 
yards wide in front, their scenes, so many streets meeting 
together, with bye-lanes, rows and alleys; so tbat two 
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actors, coming different ways, might not immediately see 
each other, is more easily to be conceived on the Roman 
stage, than on our own; but this we see nightly the case 
in all our old and new tragedies, comedies, &c, 

Relics of Richard the Third. 
Mr. DRAMA, 

In the ninth Number of your new series, page 139, 
you did me the favour of inserting some particulars of 
the relics of the crook-backed tyrant, RrcHaRD. I have 
just found Sir RoGER TwisDEN’s account (which is still 
more explanatory) of the same story; he states that 
Ricuarp slept at the Blue Boar Inn, in the town of 
Leicester, on the 22nd of August, 1485, the night before 
the battle of Bosworth field; his bedstead was left there 
in the hurry of events, and remained until the reign of 
Queen ELIZABETH in the house without particular notice. 
The house at this period was kept by one Mr. CLarRKE, 
who, by the accidental discovery of the gold, became rich, 
and in a few years the Mayor of the town. At his death 
he left his estate to his wife, who still continued to keep 
the Inn, though known to be very rich. This tempted 
some wicked persons to engage her maid servant to assist 
them in robbing the house. Seven of them were admit- 
ted and lodged for the night at the Inn, which they 
plundered, carrying off seven horse loads of valuable 
property, and yet left a considerable quantity of gold on 
the floor. As for poor Mrs. CLARKE, who was a very fat 
woman, she tried to cry out for help, upon which her maid 
servant thrust her finger down her throat, and choak- 
ed her, for which she was afterwards burnt, and the 
seven accomplices were all hanged at Leicester, in the 
year 1613. 


Pere: O98 20 080 


Astors of the Wresent Dap. 

Ir there is one national amusement to which the atten- 
tion of Euglishmen has always been peculiarly directed, 
it is to the stage. To the politician, the merchant, the 
lawyer, and indeed to every branch. of society in its 
widest ramifications, it has presented a:temporary refuge 
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from the cares consequent on the fickle fluctuations of 
fortune. A theatre may be considered as a temple of 
concord ; a shrine of humanity and goodness. All hasten 
to it with one feeling of humanity--one amiable dispositon 
to be pleased. ‘There is no diversity of opinion—no 
chilling acerbity of temperament. Comedy lightens up 
a smile on the countenances; and tragedy draws tears 
from the eyes ofail. ‘The spirit of the actor is infectious ; 
and passes with instantaneous impulse into the hearts of 
his audience. This is as it should be. And surely even 
the fanatic himself must confess, that man better serves 
man, and adores the deity, in spreading around the sun- 
shine of his liappiness, and drawing innocent pleasure 
from its fountain head, than in listening with gloomy com- 
posure to the enthusiasm and artifice of bigots. 

The stage is the practical school of humanity. It is 
there we are taught to avoid vice, from the effective man- 
ner in which its concomitant miseries are embodied, and 
to pursue virtue from the practical benefits it secures. 
What a salutary lesson has SHAKSPFARE given, and 
KEAN delineated, in the conception and execution of 
Othello! Whata fine homily! What a practical proof 
of the sorrows and fatality of jealousy does it present to 
the eye and heart of the spectator! The Spartans, they 
say, made their helots drunk, that the sight might suffi- 
ciently disgust their children. The stage goes further: 
it lays open and anatomizes the human heart, that its 
virtues or deformities may disgust or ameliorate the hu- 
manity of the audience. 

We are not yet sufficiently aware of the debt of gra- 
titude that is owing to the actor. To him, in the breasts 
of thousands, may be traced the earliest impulses of hu- 
man action that first drew the mind from obscurity to 
the paths of greatness. The Othello of KEAN may 
possibly have eradicated the “ green-eyed monster,” and 
produced a reformation in the breasts of many of his au- 
dience. The Macbeth of KEMBLE may, in like manner, 
have turned hundreds from the path of ambition, and 
spoken a lesson to the heart that it can never afterwards 
eradicate. Wonld that the priesthood could say as much ! 

For ourselves, if we ever had any lingering feelings of 
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ambition, any “ lust of sway,” the Thane of Cawdor, 
the noblest of tragedians, the “ last of all the Romans” 
would have preserved us. The first play we ever saw 
was © Macheth,” and the vivid impression of the moment 
has never passed away. In the earlier scenes of the tra- 
gedy, where all was pomp, and bustle, and kingly ma- 
jesty, we thought it a fine thing to be Macbeth, the 
monarch of the North. But when his noble representa- 
tive told us with downcast brow, that his * May of life 
had fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf,” and “ all that 
should accompany old age’’ was for ever denied to him, 
we shrunk from the gorgeous pageantry of “ kingly pur- 
ple,” and acknowledged a lesson of morality that expe- 
rience will never forget. Surely the actor who has 
wrought such reformation in the human heart, deserves 
to be idered a benefactor to mankind, at least as 
much, and perhaps more s0, than the society for the sup- 
pression of vice, with all its “ appliances and means to 
boot.” 

We know that some “ carping bigots” wil] assert that 
the drama is the bane of innocent enjoyment ; the hot- 
bed of vice and all “ ly duct.” The fact is, 
that both the church and the drama have undertaken to 
reform human nature. It is a hard battle of humanity 
that is fought between the two. The church would have 
you desert the theatre that its own finances and congre- 
gation may be bettered, and attend solely to its own 
means of improvement. It promises future happiness for 
present abstinence. Bnt the drama secures at once pre- 
sent felicity. If the future comes, why then it is an 
agreeable surprise ; if not, you have not passed improve- 
ment, that has at any rate kept pace with past happiness. 
But we are writing a prosing essay when we set out with 
an intention of being lively. For the present then, the 
few introdactory remarks we have made must suffice, 
while without further preamble, we say “ a word or two 
before we go” on the peculiar excellencies or defects of 
the heroes and heroines of our modern stage. 

“ First in the ranks” stands KEAN, the greatest genius 
that the drama has ever produced. He alone of all mo- 
dern performers has completely baffled the critics, and 
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bid defiance to the awkward squad of reviewers. . If we 
give him credit for one peculiar excellence, which we 
conceive to be transcendently his own, he shifts the scene 
with amazing facility, and bursts upon us in a hundred 
varied modes of perfection. His very failings serve as 
it were to lend grace to his beauties, and to evince the 
versatility of his talent. Io his delineation of Sir Giles 
Overreach, we are at a loss which to admire most, his 
judgment or his genius. The one surprises us by its con- 
tinued consistency, the other, by the infinite flashes of 
its electrical brilliancy. His Othello is a masterly per- 
formance. ‘ The force of acting can no further go.” 
The gradual rise of the subtlest of all human passions, 
the ebb and flow of the tempestuous agitation of the soul 
to the gradual completion of its “ measureless revenge,” 
are depicted with unrivalled force and verity. 

Of Macreapy we think highly. He is at once the 
most romantic and the most chastened performer of the 
day. His sensibility is delightful, and the refinement of 
bis delinations superlatively excellent. His Coriolanus 
was inferior to KEMBLE’s, solely in its physical inferiori- 
ty; but when it was lame iu external grandeur, the failure 
was. amended by the depth of its sensibility. We can 
conceive nothing finer than his emphatic delivery of 
‘“ measureless liar.” It seemed as if the dormant passions 
of years had been roused to the intensest energy, and 
concentrated all their force into one point. And the look 
that followed it, the expression that flashed upon 
Aufidius ; the indignant sensibilities of the hero—why the 
Volscian general seemed as if he shrunk ioto nothing at 
the scowl], and endeavoured in vain to escape from its 
talismanic influence. We dislike Mr. Macreapy’s Ki- 
chard. The story of our objection is a long one, and 
shall perhaps be told another time. But his Rob Roy. Pro- 
digious! prodigious! It has the feeling of the mountaius 
about it: the pride of the Macgregor in its look. It is 
here, as we observed before, in the accurate expression 
of romantic sensibility, that Mz. MAcREADY is unrivalled. 
Here his genius wattons in the very plethora of its 
luxuriance, and claims kindred with its mountain home. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the pluy’s the a 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


15.—Road to Ruin—Valentine and Orson. 

17.—Uthello—I bid. 

Mr. Boots this night concluded his engagement at 
this theatre. From some cause or other the press is not 
friendly to this gentleman, infact it ishonest to him. 
The house was crowded tu excess. 


19.—Faustus—lunkeeper’s Daughter. 


Covent Garden Theatre. 
14.—Der Freischutz—Charies Il. 


After the performance of “ Der Freischutz,” on Friday 
evening, to a very respectable house, “ Charles the 
Second” was performed, for the purpose of introducing 
a young lady, whose name is HELME, in the character of 
Mary, being her first appearance on any stage. Her 
Voice is sweet, her execution correct, and her educa- 
tion mast have been of the first order. Her efforts were 
Joudly applauded, and we think she will become of ser- 
vice ‘to the establishment-—Mr.. FawcettT’s Captain 
Copp, Me.C. KEmBieE’s Charles, and Mr. JoNnEs’s Ro- 
chester, were played in their usual spirited style. 

17,—Hamlet—Ramsbattoms atRheims, 

19:—School for Scandal—Ibid. 

The lovers of genuine comedy had one of the finest 
treats any theatre could afford them, in the representa- 
. tion of this.excellent play. : It remioded us of days long 
past, and of favourites, now no more, in the zenith of 
perfection. The representation of this comedy .was'as 
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perfect as any body could wish for. FARREN’s Sir Peter 
Teazle was a masterpiece. The two Surfaces were re- 
presented by CHARLES KEMBLE and CooPER, we need 
scarcely add, in the finest style. Miss CHESTER’s Lady 
Teazle is one of her best performances. The house was 
well attended. 

A new operatic piece, called “ Lilla,” was produced 
here last night, which we shall notice in our next. 


DHavmarket Theatre. 

14.—Qu ite Correct—Paul Pry—Midas. 

15 —Ibid—Ibid—Deaf Lover. 

17 —lt id—1bid—Fo:tune’s Frolic. 

The inquisitive inclination of Paul Pry has so far 
spread itself among the play-going folks, that it isa 
matter beyond all doubt no one can be deemed “ Quite 
Correct” without having paid this gentleman a visit. 

A new farce called “ The Epaulette,” is to be produced 
here this evening, previous to which a Mr. JAMES VINING 
makes his first appearance as Octavian, in the “ Moun- 
taineers.”” As we do not profess to be so clever as some 
gentlemen of the press, our readers will excuse our cri- 
ticising either, before we have had ocular proof of their 
worth. 


Avelphi Theatre. 

17th. Killigrew ; Married Bachelor ; Quadrupeds. In 
the last piece Mr. YaTEs appeared as the leader of the one 
party, while Mr. J. REEVE retained his part as leader of 
the other. Both these gentlemen are celebrated for their 
imitations of various performers. M. J. REEVE gave 
with his accustomed exactness that of KEAN, as well as of 
many other favourites; while Mr. YATES reaped a more 
abundant crop of laurels, in bis personification of Ma- 
THEWS, whom he presented to the audience “ with his 
stiffened gait,” than he did at Covent Garden last season 
in the favorite farce of High Notions ; or, Arts in an 
Attic—This house has been crowded every night. 
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Cobourg Theatre 

17th. Ethiopian,or the Quadroon of the Mango Grove ; 
Edict of Coventry, or Lady on Horseback; Mysterious 
Stranger. The managers of this theatre must use 
some very extraordinary exertions to make a stand against 
the Surrey; there is now an opportunity for them to en- 
gage some of the favorites of Astley’s. Is not LE DIABLE 
ANTONIO in England? surely he is able to undertake 
the balancing department. We are sorry to see this 
a losing concern. 


Surrey Theatre. 

17th. Cheap Bargain ; L'Amour en Corset ; Only Six 
Hours More; Island Ape; Maurice. Mr. C. Disoin, 
who engaged GouFFE at £3 per week, has produced for 
this theatre another Cheap Bargain, which, though it 
may not prove of so much attraction, is certainly deser- 
ving praise. GOUFFE’s engagement is drawing to a 
close. Jf there be any body who has not witnessed his 
performance in the Island Ape, we recommend them not 
to lose the present opportunity. The other three pieces 
are revivals. 


Sadler’s Wells. 

17th. Great Gentleman in the Little Parlour ; Man and 
Marquis; The Three Girdles, and Garrick and kis 
Double. In the performances of this week there has not 
been any novelty. The house has been well attended. 

Last Monday week, October 10th, Mr.T. Dippin had 
his benefit as stage manager: when in consequence of 
Mr. HuntLEY being unable to attend to his professional 
duties, bills were circulated about the theatre, stating 
that Mr. TF. Dippin would undertake the part himself. 
In Rochester, a gentleman whose acting name is AN- 
NERSLY, and well known to those who frequented the 
Olympic Theatre last season, attempted the part of 
Rochester. This gentleman afforded much amusement 
to the gods above, among whom he appears to have in- 
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gratiated himself, atleast we judge so from the appella- 
tions which they bestowed on him, such as, “ That's right 
Nosey.”’ By the bye we had forgot to mention he per- 
formed a ar in the first piece wherein he is murdered. 
This seems either not to have pleased the gentleman, or 
else he was most egregiously mistaken to think that 
murdering his part would add to the effect, though it 
might to the catastrophe. 


Olympic Theatre. 
17th. Two Gregories; Omala. The performances at 
this house have had no change by way of novelty. 
Next Monday the proprietors produce a new piece, to 
be called Phillip Quarll and his Monkey Beau- 
Siddelle. The part of the Munkey by a young apnerinm, 
his first appearance in England. 


Royalty Theatre. 

The immortal GaRRicK made his first appearance in 
Goodman’s Fields, and the Royalty has been the schvol 
in which many effective actors have made their earliest 
efforts, and laid the foundation of their future fame. It 
was with these reflections we visited this theatre a few 
evenings since to witness Zelina, or the Heroine of the 
Cross; and although prejudice has long existed against 
this establishment, more from the situation in which it is 
unfortunately placed, than for its want of literary and 
dramatic talent, we feel boand to make the acknowledg- 
ments, that the performers, the audience, and the per- 
formauces were quite equal to any of the minor establish. 
ments. Zelina is a tale translated from the German 
by Mr. SomERseET, and adapted to. the stage, with much 
skill and judgment, by Mr. FARRELL. The story is 
founded on the present struggle of the Greeks ‘one 
the Tarks for freedom. Zelina, the heroine (Mrs. StaN- 
LEY), undergoes many “ hair-breadth escapes from the 
deadly foe,” and finally succeeds in establishing the 
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banner of the Cross, on the ramparts of infidelity. Mrs. 
STANLEY is an actress of considerable merit, and dis- 
played in some of her scenes, both judgment and feeling, 
indeed the managers are aware of her talents, as the 
principal strength and merit of the piece depends on her 
exertions. The part of an honest Jack tar was ably re- 
presented by Mr. FARRELL; the rusticity of the charac- 
ter, and his utter disregard of danger, and love of en- 
terprise, were ably pourtrayed. The other characters 
deserve commendation for their general attention to the 
business of the piece, and the only alteration we should 
wish, is an omission of the coarse allusions, which is 
calculated to keep respectable people from the house. 
Some of the scenery was beautiful, and the last in which 
a skilful combat was maintained by Messrs. FARRELL, 
Lincn, and Gorr, had a most brilliant effect.—Jacko, 
the Ape, succeeded, and was well received. 





Astlep’s Amphitheatre. 


This theatre has closed for the season, which we believe 
to have been a very profitable one. The “ John Bull,” 
newspaper, some time back, very properly noticed the 
character of Bonaparte, as drawn in a piece called 
“ The Burning of Moscow,” shortly after which the pro- 
prietors produced a piece called “ Sights in England and 
Fetes in France,” whereiu, we pr » as an 
honurable, a great deal of bombastical nonsense was intro- 
duced, praising the nobleness of the English—such stuff 


is sickening. 








Plymouth Theatre.—Nothing can exceed the exertions 
making to render the present, the most splendid dramatic 
season known here. On Thursday, Oct. 6, the theatre 
was honoured by the presence of Earl and Countess 
Mor .ey, Earl and Ladies Grey, Lord SEymour, Sir 
L. V. PaLK, Captain and Lady CHARLOTTE Bacon, A. 
SavILLE, Esq. and many other persons of distinction. 
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To addition to the London performers who have already 
been here, Mr. Macreapy, Mr. Liston, and Master 
BorkE, are forthwith in succession to “ fret their hour,” 
and delight the lovers of classic tragedy, superior comic 
representation, and juvenile perfection in harmony. Miss 
STEPHENs will not appear at the Plymouth theatre this 
year. 


Bodmin Theatricals—Mr. Dawson’s most respectable 
company of comedians continue to perform. to crowded 
houses at Bodmin: —Miss FLINDELL, who has just joined 
this company, has made her debt with great applause. 

The theatre opened here under the patronage of Lord 
VALLETORT, the colonel of the Cornwall militia, assem. 
bled here on duty, and the performances have been such 
as to give great satisfaction. Dawson's family certainly 
possess great theatrical ability: Cnapman, of the En- 
glish Opera House married one of the daughters; Os- 
BALDESTON, of the Bristol company, another. Few 
persons on the stage have met with more applause than 
the whole of this family, in Cornwall. 


PIP PDI PDIP ODE COO 


Theatrical Chit-Chat. 


Mr. SINCLAIR is not at present engaged at Covent 
Garden. In consequence of some misunderstanding with 
the managers Mr. S., it is reported, intends submitting 
his claims. to a court of law.—Madame CaRADORI has 
lett town for Exeter, where she commences her 
ments, Miss RovEpINo having engaged her to sing at 
her concert.—It is rumoured the receipts for the first six 
nights of the Adelphi Theatre exceeded £1000.—A new 
farce is in :ehearsal at Drury Lane.—Mr. Bootu is on 
his way to Ireland, where we hopethe papers will givehim 
more justice than he received at their hands in London. 
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The new Evitor’s Prologue. 


On making our first appearance as Editor of “ The 
Drama,” we deem it right to set down a-few of our 
opinions on theatres and theatricals, toshew, as ’twere, 
the dramatic fashion of our mind, at the very outset of 
“ our most sweete and daintye toyles,” in order that our 
readers may hereafter the better understand us, We are 
no tyro in these affairs—the reading public are somewhat 
acquainted with us, We are grave and jocular, lively and 
severe. We have all proper respect for our Thespian 
judgment—we will not take up another man’s opinion 
and forego our own—we are quite satisfied with the 
livery of our own mind. Still we are open to conviction ; 
but it is rather difficult to convince us. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said to us on the subject, we will die 
rather than laud the legs of HuMBy, or admire the ancles 
of Mrs.. FitzwitiiaM. Nothing terrestrial shall make 
us admit that KEAN can play Coriolanus, or YounG 
Gloster, or MacREADY Romeo, or old GATTIE Hamlet, 
though we saw him do it once, we believe at Margate, 
and our hair stood on end—yea—the very watch in our 
pocket stopped with horror. Let the first stick to his Sir 
Giles, his Shylocks, and “ Dickons ;” the second to his 
Rollas, his Pierres, and his Strangers ; the third to the 
Rob Roys of the stage; the last to his Monsieur Tonson, 
and his story of Mrs. Garrie’s finding the dunghill cock 
he lost under a fellow’s arm in Leicester Fields, and we 
are content. But let them not infringe—let them not 
overstep the brink of their respective endowments, or we 
shall speak our mind of them and their deeds. Truth 
shall be paramount in our pages; we will scorn false- 
hood, albeit it be baited with a joke. Nothing shall 
tempt us to deny that WALLACK is indebted to his den- 
tist for a front tooth, (and WALLAcK is our friend), or 
that Mrs. FitzwiLLiAm owes half the charms of her 
pretty little head to the man she buys her wigs of—and 
Mrs. FITZWILLiAM we admire and respect. Not all 
No. 14. P 
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“ the goulden royaumes of the East,” nay, nor a chaste 
kiss from the lady-lips of GEORGE, nor one df her own 
delicious out-gushings of trickling melody, shall tempt us 
to say her eyes are equal to those of VEsTRIs. CRaisus 
himself, were he now living in the Minories, could not 
bribe us to say that CunitT is not one of the plainest 
little creatures on the stage, or that Madame VeEsTRIs 
does not wake herself up better than any other body there 
or elsewhere. But we will aver that CuBiTT is clever, 
and that VEsTRIs (although she daubs daintily and is an 
adept in scene painting) has a mighty mouth, and looks 
as if her head were cut in half when she sikiles. Tor- 
tures shall not wring from us a confession that FRED 
REYNOLDS has written A COMEDY, or that GrorGE 
CoLMAN was justified in thieving Culeb Quotem from a 
MS. which he rejected. The Green Man, and Mr. Simp- 
son of the city, we admire; but laugh we will, in spite of 
every thing sublunary, whenever TERRY attempts tra- 
gedy. YATES can play Count Carmine in that stupid 
and undeservedly praised piece of trash called “ Pride 
shall have a full,” he is unrivalled as a dramatic mimic, 
but a mere broomstick in Jago. We'll speak our mind, 
and YATES knows that we speak the truth. Cooper 
cannot play Cassius, nor Mrs. WEst Juliet, nor CHESTER 
any thing. She looks like the embodied perfection of 
womanhood, but her attempts at acting Lady Teazle, or 
Beatrice, or “ beaut Rosalind,” are laughable. We 
will write ourself down an ass rather than admit the 
Haymarket theatre to be handsome, or Miss JoNEs to be 
ugly ; or that Power is not grossly ont of his element in 
Young Contract, Valmondi, and the part he played in 
“ The Honeymoon ;” or that Mr. ViniInG is any thiug 
but a “ most lame and impotent” apology for Jones. 
We will dine with Joze MUNDEN, or what is almost, but 
not quite as bad, breakfast with Sam RussEvt on his 
usual camomile tea and dry toast, rather than own that 
JoE GLossop is a good fellow, or that FRamprton, or his 
daddy the breeches-maker of Doctors Commons, paid all 
the Olympic debts, or that Captain MACREATH is any 
judge of wit, wine, or women, or that Mrs. SEARLE has 
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made enough to retire to a villa at Hampstead. We 
loathe lying, and scorn to deny that we have myrmidons 
on the alert. If JEmmy WINsToN and MoncRIEFF sit 
up all night plotting, and KENNEY is crusty at the coa- 
lition, if poor Bossy BILxy is let into a boat at Rams- 
gate per pullies, and laugh heartily at his own suspension, 
if WALLACK play Hamlet to four fiddlers and as many 
rushlights, with a whole dozen in the pit and boxes, 
when starring in the country, or FANNY BRUNTON is 
ashamed of her old shoes, and throw them in a pet under 
her dressing table, if CHARLES MATTHEWS fire and 
blister his leg like an old horse, to cure himself of his 
grogginess,—if we are accused of knowing these things, 
and they be true, we'll not deny them. PEaRMAN has 
but an eyebrow and a half; HUNTLEY wears false calves ; 
GEORGE RopWELL is the musical Mr. HERBERT; Mrs. 
TAYLEURE, in spite of all her attempts to appear young 
and beautiful in the old ladies, is elderly and ugly; 
HARLEY makes a ridiculous Goldfinch; MATTHEWS 
can’t or wont speak a word of good French, although 
ARNOLD is continually lecturing him on his pronunciation ; 
K1RBY dances like a young rhinoceros ; Joun REEVE is 
a falling star ; PLANCHE cannot write any thing original ; 
WARDE will never wear the tragic crown at Covent Gar- 
den ; CHATTERLEY has a platter face; Mrs. BUNN is 
too tall by the head and shoulders, even for tragedy, 
unless she had Conway, or some other of the Tower 
HaMLets, for a partner; WAYLETT suffers by being 
transplanted into breeches; Caraport's leg is more 
womanly than that of VestR1s; MUNDEN’s was noé the 
handsomest masculine hand on the stage; CHESTER, 
glorious CHEestER! is hollow-eyed,—and the face of 
Foote is now, alas! likea faded lily ; Lady LENNox 
has a voice and a mouth of great compass, and seems to 
be making her: way fast towards sheer ugliness, Little 
GowaRp has the hand of a maid-of-all-work—red, big, 
and bony—her features are all bad, and her figure merely 
passable ; but still she’s a darling, and acts her songs in 
a manner that ought to make more celebrated vocalists 
blush. Miss Bonen is an excellent little girl, but a bad 
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dresser; her poor little nose always looks as if she had 
been sitting on it. FANNY BRUNTON’s shoots out like 
the branch of an espalier, and if it continue to increase 
as it has done of late years, Heaven knows to what 
lengths it may run; some time ago, she was indeed a 
most dear, dainty little duck; but her features are getting 
terribly brass-knockerized. Would that she knew how 
to use her young arms as well as she does her handsome 
eye. In her performance of Kate of Braganza, Old 
Rowley’s queen, she folds them across her belt, half 
through the piece, with the most amusing, milk-maidish 
mock-majesty we ever beheld. The lips of VEsTRIs are 
the only twin rose-buds under heaven that incense the 
nostrils of man. We never look upon them without half 
unconsciously humming the burthen of that old song, 
which begins with 


% A cherry fell in a garlick bed.” 


The sounds they emit are sweet, but the breath that 
passes between them is as bad as B *8,—with 
which latter, by-the bye, the chorus singers of the second 
green-room, among whom B. does the agreeable with all 
his might, are somewhat surfeited. Boortna has been re- 
markable, during the latter seasons of her public ap. 
pearance, for a rolling, but most unlovely eye, the glances 
of which invariably missed fire, a dingy red complexion, 
and a droll dowdy of a-wig. 

(Last winter, a fine fellow, with a pair of most belligerent 
whiskers, and mustachios to correspond, was observed 
in the boxes of the Adelphi for several successive nights, 
He always entered a few minutes before the commence- 
ment of the afterpiece, in which Boorn played the prin- 
cipal character. Actresses take more notice of indi- 
viduals before the curtain than is generally supposed. 
Boortn, who is an old stager, soon discovered the re. 
gular visitant, and flattering herself that he was astricken 
deer, and nightly came to glad his longing eyes with a 
glance at her attractive person, showered on him some of 
the most affectionate looks that she could contrive to get 
up for the occasion. At last another afterpiece was sub- 
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stituted. BoorH was out of the cast,—but still the man 
with the mustachios visited the boxes at his usual hour. 
This terrible fact sume good-natured friend communicated 
to BoorH; in the course of a week she re-appeared, and 
the first time she caught the eye of her supposed inamo- 
rato, she inflicted on him one of the most disdainful 
glances, accompanied with a tremendous tragedy toss of 
the head, which fluttered every curl of her jasey, that 
aver incensed middle-aged spinster visited on man. It 
was fine). 

We care not who knows that we think it is well worth 
an hour’s walk to see a lady, yclept SEARLE, shake about 
her dark doldrum of a head, and pair of rushlight legs, 
at the Surrey. Her mincing and affectation are gloriously 
laughable. It is fine to see her frump at the rude touch 
of a ballet performer. She must not be laid violent hands 
upon, not she i’faith. Columbine with her is immaculate— 
asensitive plant—a jigging figure of pure snow. Her de- 
licate little ankles often get sprained, and then she limps, 
and ties black ribbon round her leg, and awakens the 
sensibilities of the sillier portion of the spectators, and 
flatters herself that she looks interesting. Last year, at 
the little house in the Strand, she mounted the black flag 
so often, that the Pantaloon and Clown one night were 
so insolent as to tie narrow strips of the same colour, the 
one round his neck and the other round his waist, in 
order, as she averred, to ridicule her. Upon this, Colum- 
bine (mirabile dictu) found a tongue, appealed to a sym- 
pathetic audience to rise in defence of injured woman, 
and, as RHODES says, 

“ Whined and wept, and wowed rewenge.” 


We forget the result, but to the best of our recollection, 
the gentlewoman “ took nothing by her motion.” 

If Mr. Isaacs give the King’s health at a public dinner 
sitting, or SHERWIN cause a fight by a violent expres- 
sion, in a large assembly, the moment he is called to the 
chair, we have uo objection to the facts being known, 
If an old comedian, with along nose and blanched cheek, 
loiter amorously beneath the windows of a pretty girl for 
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honrs together, night after night, it is very possible that 
some of our allies may “ prate of his whereabout.” If 
PEakE’s new piece for the Adelphi turn out to be trash, 
or Miss HELME prove to be a worthy successor to TREE, 
we shall say so. We do not mince matters, but have 
spoken, and shall speak freely, but still temperately, on 
the drama and its children, from “ What are you at?” to 
S What you will,’—from CLAREMONT to KEMBLE. 

We will not be amenable for, nor fettered unto, the 
opinions hitherto published in this work, We have no. 
thing to do with them. We'll stand alone. Otber men’s 
critical bantlings we will not adopt here or elsewhere— 
we have enough of our own. We may be wrong, but we 
will be honest. Dawning merit we will to the verge of 
our poor abilities cherish; hackuied impudence and 
brazen demerits will find no advocate in us. We love 
the drama, and those who pertain to it; bnt, egad, we 
care for nobody, as our pages shall prove. 

We shall always prefer criticising performances to 
personal pretensions ; but these in actors and actresses 
are matters of more than ordinary consequence. Duiness 
and deformity we shall be sorry to meet with, but when 
they are obtruded upon us in a theatre, we shall most 
assuredly deem it our duty to notice them. Performers 
are amongst those persons who, as JOHNSON says, © place 
themselves uncalled before the tribunal of criticism, and 
solicit fame at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness and de- 
formity are not culpable in themselves, but may be very 
justly reproached when they pretend to the honour of wit 
or the influence of beauty.” 

Let it not be imagined, from the tone of this our pro- 
logue, that we delight in cavilling; on the contrary, we 
would rather applaud than censure—display a charm than 
reveal a defect; especially when the subject of the 
minute is one of the fair Cynthias of the stage. We have 
been most eloquent in the praise of their personal charms 
—we shall be so still, whenever occasion may offer. We 
“ that are cruel are yet merciful.” If we say that Firz- 
‘WILLIAM’s ancles are not so handsome as she thinks they 
are, we boldly proclaim the little woman to be a clever 
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and a fascinating actress. If we tell VesTris that ber 
mouth is large, we at the same time admit that her teeth 
are pearly, and her acting beautiful. 

We have here, and shall often toy with trifles, 
and laugh and linger for a t on subjects of minor 
importance; but in our critical reviews, we shall be 
manly, and at the same time, so far as our duty will allow 
us, charitable to those whose demerits may lay them 
under our lash. But let no offender think of escaping 
with impunity. If any hero of the sock or buskin merit 
a decisive cutting up, he must deem us merciful if we let 
him escape with a smart admonishment, and be grateful. 
“ Why, Tom,” said an old comrade to a veteran, “ I 
thought you were shot long ago for deserting.” ‘* No,” 
replied Tom, “ they leé me off with eight hundred lashes.” 

Q. 
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HMovern Dramatists. 


—— 


We have been honoured with a most beautifully writ- 
ten letter relative to a communication of A. C. on the 
present writers for the stage. CARSTAIRS, or even 
Lewis himself, could not have produced a finer specimen 
of penmanship. We grieve to say that we cannot con- 
scientiously say so much in favour of the matter, as the 
manner of the missive—but of that anon. It is signed 
J. Jones, and dignified with a fine impression of the 
seal of THE LonDON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

We would gladly have enriched our pages with the 
whole of Mr. Jones’s letter,{but in mercy to that gentle- 
man, we shall only lay before our readers some of the 
choicer sentences, and finer phrases of the epistle, 
leaving our friends to guess at the literary charms which 


‘“ Our downcast modesty conceals.” 


The gentleman’s favour exhibits a plethora of compli- 
ment to ourselves; but with A. C., the contributor of 
the article on Modern Stage Authors, in the tenth num- 
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ber of the present series, he Is In as pretty a passion as 
any given JONES on any given subject can well be. Who 
Mr. A.C. is we know not; who Mr. J. JoNEs is, we should 
like to know. His orthography is delicious—“ witness 
these presents.” ‘ The production,” writes he, in allu- 
sion to A. C.’s letter, “ rivels in ignorance”—— Here 
break we off and laugh. “ Rivels in ignorance !—— 

But to proceed. ‘The production rivels in ignorance, 
bad taste, and insolence, &c. any thing of the kind I 
ever noticed.” It is no bad joke for a gentleman, and 
he a JONEs too, to talk of ignorance and bad taste, and 
in the same breath butcher his mother-tongue in this 
fashion. ‘“ Rivels in ignorance,” we calculate, must long 
stand alone. We defy BRoUGHTON, the best Malaprop 
mock letter-writer living, to match it. Truly [it is an 
epistolary gem. 

After stating that, in reading the article alluded to, he 
felt something more than disgust (“‘ whether it was love, 
or the wind cholic, time must determine,”) Mr. J. Jones, 
of The London Literary Society, goes on to say, “ par. 
ticularly when ] read the names of BARRY CORNWALL! 
Howarp PayNeE!! Mrs. C. KEMBLE!!! and (“ hear it 
ye winds, ye waters, and ye waves”) Horace Twiss!!!! 
Names,” quoth Mr. J. Jones, “ that would do honour to 
the dramatic genius of any age or country.” This “ out- 
Herods Herod.” ‘ Delectando pariterque monendo,” is 
the motto on Mr. J. JonEs’s seal, and verily he doth 
“delight” if he do not make us wiser. The idea of 
Howarp Payne being an honour to the literature of any 
age or country tickles our fancy vastly. Mr. J. Jones, of 
Tue Lonpon LITERARY SOCIETY, subsequently refers 
us to a compilation, which he and HowaRD PAYNE call 
the tragedy of “ Brutus,” in support of his most sage 
dictum. Mrs. C. KemB.e, that very excellent actress 
and middling writer, we are quite sure has too much 
good sense to coincide with Mr. J. Jones in his opinion 
of her literary talents; and Horace Twiss, who is a 
most indefatigable man, and a good Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, would think himself most grossly quizzed, 
were he to be told in sober earnest, that because he was 
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the author of a black-herofc melo-drame, his name was 
an honour to his age. Horace Twiss, we hope—nay, 
we are certain—can do much better things than “ Om- 
yeah.” As for Mr. PRocTER, late of Gray’s Inn Place, 
Gentleman, we beg to assure him and our readers, that 
we have too high a respect for his abilities (and abilities 
BaRRy possesses, although far from a literary Triton,) 
to entrust his defence against the criticisms of A. C. to 
such a “ puny childe” in wit’s commonwealth as Mr. J 
Jones, of THE LONDON LITERARY SoclETY—a gentle- 
man who actually cannot spell the name of BARRY’s one 
tragedy—he writes it Mirando! Mr, JoNEs says, a few 
lines lower, ** lam no critic.” We believe him. 

Our highly gifted correspondent is also good enough 
to acquaint us, that no comment of his could do justice 
to the merits of SHERIDAN KNOWLES and MACREADY. 
We are much obliged to him for this information. Not- 
withstanding the remarks of A. C. on those gentlemen, 
in the propriety of which we partly agree, MACREADY 
is one of the most powerful actors of the day, and 
Know tes’s “ Virginius” the best modern tragedy that 
has been produced within one memory. SHIELL’s are 
flummery to it. It would indeed be strange if any com- 
ment of Mr. J. JONEs’s could do justice to the merits of 
either of these geutlemen. 

But now pass we at once to the daintiest morceau in the 
“feast of reason,” furnished to us at the expense of 
Mr. J. Jones. It is in the heart of his very pebble of 
epistles. We extract it verbatim et literatim. “ How 
shall 1 find words to express my contempt of him (mean- 
ing poor A. C.) who stiles himself a friend to the drama- 
tic genias of his country, &c.” Yes, gentle reader, 
ge-ni-as, by the gods. We wonder the jack-ass did not 
write it jenny-ass at once. 

We ought to apologize, perhaps, for encumbering our 
pages with the lucubrations of Mr. Jones. We do so for 
two reasons, namely—to shew our readers what “ excel- 
lent trash” the literary “ small deer” of the day endea- 
vour to foist upon the ill-fated editors of periodical works, 
and also to call the attention of THz LoNDON LITERARY 
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SocieTy to thematter which is sent forth underits device 
and motto. If the seal of The Lonpon LiTeRary So- 
clrETY have no better Lord High Keeper than Mr. J. 
JoNEs, the Lord help THe LonDoN LITERARY Society 
say we. Wereally know nothing of the Institution, but 
trust for its own sake that Mr. J. JonEs is no fair speci. 
men of his members. We should be sorry to say, Hr 
uno disce omnes. Our impression on seeing the seal was 
that the society was composed of certain gentlemen of 
literary habits--scholars, or people who could spell genius 
at the least. “ Delectando puriterqne monendo” betrayed 
us into a perusal of Mr. JonEs’s letter, and having read, 
we deem it our duty to notice his effusions. Had we time, 
“Soh! we could find in our heart” to devote two or tlice 
more pages to the castigation of our correspondent for 
imposing on us with the seal of a literary society. It 
would be more pleasant to us than cudgelling the ass who 
went braying about in a lion’s bide. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” silat 


Brury Lane Theatre. 


Oct. 23 —Merry Wives—Fulstaf, Dowton; Aane Page, Miss Povey 
—lInnkeepes’s Daughter. 

24.—King Uenry 1V.—Falstaf, Dowton—Valentine and Orson. 

25.—DVer Freischutz—Adolph, T. Cooke; Linda, Miss Graddon— 
Tiie Camp—Turn Out. 

26.—She Would and She Would Not—Don Manuel, Dowton; My- 
polita, Miss Kelly—Valentine and Orson. 3 

27.—iove for Love—Sir Sampson Legend, Dowton; Miss Pru, 
Miss Keily—Innkeeper'’s Daughter. 


LOVE FOR LOVE. 


The ouly thing in the shape of novelty at Drury Lane 
has been a revival of ConGreve's “ Love for Love, 
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of course without the inimitable Jo— MwNpen’s capital 
Foresight. _DowTon was the Sir Slgees Legend— 
Watiack Valentine—and KELty Miss Pruc—‘ that 
buistercus, healthy romp, full of inclination, yet ignor- 
ant of enjoyment ; bold in a consciousness of competence 
and a superior station, but as destitute of manners as if 
she belonged to the lowest class of society.” Miss KELLY 
makes this character, such as CONGREVE certainly in- 
tended to draw it, a portrait ; but the originals of Miss 
Prue and Sir Harry Wildair, with half the heroes and 
heroines of WYCHERLY, FARQUHAR, and CONGREVE 
have long been extinct. This, added to the licentious 
wit of these giants of comedy, notwithstanding the clam- 
our that is raised for a more frequent representation of 
their productions, render them less fit for the stage than 
the closet. We have witnessed * The Beaux Sirutagem” 
played to half a house, with CHARLES Kemze, Liston, 
BLANCHARD, EMERY, Mrs, Davison, Jones, YATES, 
and Miss Foote in the cast. It could not have been 
better played, and yet it was received with coldness, and 
more than once actually hissed. Namerous examples 
might be given of revived comedies, written in the dia- 
mond days of wit, having met with a similar reception, 
and managers therefore ought not to be impeached with 
want of taste in suffering the beautiful, sparkling, but 
immodest treasures of old English comedy to lie un- 
touched upon their shelves. Is it possible, we ask, for 
any of the modern adapters to eradicate the witty, but 
obnoxious part of “ The Old Bachelor,” and render it 
fit for representation to a modern audience. We think 
not, for the “ offending humour” runs not only through 
all the dialogue, but into the very vitals of the plot. 
As‘ Love for Love” is to be repeated, we may probably 
devote a portion of some fature number to a iotice of 
the performance. They seem to be going on very strange- 
ly at this house—their bills are weak beyond compari- 
son; * Faustus,” and “ Valentine and Orson” have 
been played on the same night! This is carrying melo- 
drame a little too far we should think, Mr. WALLACK 
—however, you kuow best. 
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ris jac? @Ing . ¥ 
F ‘honra together, night after night, it is very possible that 
some of our allies may “ prate of his whéreabout.”’” If 
eRBOxWA ew piece for the Adelphi torn out ‘vo be trash, 
.o9f,Miss HELME prove to be'a worthy successor to. TREE, 
,4we.shall say so. We do not mince matters, but Have 
.,Spoken, and shall speak freely, but still temperately, on 
_the drama and its children, from “ What are you at ?”'to 
_ What, you will,”—from CLaRemMonT to KEMBLE. 
We will not be amenable for, nor fettered unto, the 
Opinions hitherto published in this work. We have ‘hho- 
thing to do with them. We'll stand alone. Other men’s 
critical bantlings we will uot adopt here or elsewhere— 
we have enough of our own. We may be wrong, but we 
will be honest. Dawning merit we will to the verge of 
our poor abilities cherish; hackuied impudence and 
brazen demerits wil] find no advocate in us. We love 
. the drama, and those who pertain to it; bunt, egad, we 
care for nobody, as our pages shall prove. ; 
We shall always. prefer criticising performances to 
personal pretensions; but these in actors and actresses 
are matters of more than ordinary consequence. Dulness 
and deformity we shall be sorry to meet with, bat when 
they are obtruded upon us in a theatre, we shall most 
assuredly deem it our duty to notice them. Performers 
are amongst those persons who, as JOHNSON says, “ place 
_ themselves uncalled before the tribunal of criticism, and 
solicit fame at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness and de- 
, formity are not culpable in themselves, but may be very 
" justly reproached when they pretend to the honour of wit 
or the influence of beauty.” 
Let it not be imagined, from the tone of this our pro- 
Jugue, that we delight in cavilling; on the contrary, we 
would rather applaud than censure—display a charm than 
.meveal.a defect; especially when the subject ‘of ‘the 

minute is one of the fair Cynthias of the stage. We have 
. been most eloquent in the praise. of their personal charms 

, pe spall be so still, whenever occasion may offer. We 
, “ that. are cruel are yet mercifal.” ‘If we say ‘that’ Firz- 
op IRLIAM’S pines are not so handsome as she thinks they 
“are, we boldly proclaim the little qwonian'to”be' a ¢lever 
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aud a fascinating actress, If we tell VestRis that her 


| mouth is large, we at the same time admit that her te 


are pearly, and her acting beautiful. 3 
We have here, and shall often toy with ‘ trifes, 
and laugh and linger for a moment on sobjects of minor 
importance; but in our critical reviews, we shall be 
maaoly, and at thesame time, so far as our duty will’ allow 
us, charitable to those. whose demerits may lay them 
under our lash. But let no offender think of eacaping 
with impunity. If any hero of the sock or buskin merit 
a, decisive cutting up, he must deem us merciful if we let 
him-escape with a smart admonishment, and be grateful. 
“Why, Tom,” said an old comrade to a veteran, * I 
thought you were shot long ago for deserting.” ** No,” 
replied Tom, “ they /et me off with eight hundred lashes.” 


POPLOL BROOD O DOP 


Movern Bramatists. 


We have been honoured with a most beautifolly writ- 
ten letter relative to a communication of A. C. on the 
present writers for the stage. CARSTAIRS,’ or even 
Lewis himself, could not have produced a finer specimen 
of penmanship. We grieve to say that we cannot con- 
scientiously say so much in favour of the matter, asthe 
manner of the missive—but of that anon. It is signed 
J, JoNEs, and dignified with a fe impression of the 
seal of Tue Lonpon LITERARY SOCIETY. 

We would gladly have enriched our, pages with the 
whole of Mr. Jones’s letter,’ but in mercy to that gentle- 
map, we shall only lay before our readers some of the 
choicer sentences, and finer phrases of the epistle, 
leaving our friends to guess at the literary charms which 


“ Our downcast modesty conceals.” 
The gentleman's favour exhibits a plethora of ‘compli- 


ment, to ourselves; bat,with A. C., the contributor of 


the article on Modern Stage Authors, in the tenth dum. 
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rer, of the present series, he fe in as pretty a ogi 
given JONES on any given subject can well be, Who 
ir, 4. C. is. we know not; who Mr. J. Jones is, we should 
ke to know. His orth y is delicious—* witness 
presents.” “The ction,” writes he, in 


ae me 
‘ion S A. Cs letter, “ rivels in Wiaibogass Shah ri 


break we off and laugh. ‘“ Rivels in ignorance!—— 

But to proceed. “The production rivels iv ignorance, 
‘bad taste, and insolence, &c. any thing of the kind 1 
ever moticed.” ‘It is no bad joke for a gentleman, and 
he a JONEs too, to talk of ignorance and bad taste, and 

n the’same breath butcher his mother-tongue in this 
fashion. “ Rivels in ignorance,” we calculate, must long 
stand alone. We defy BrouGurTon, the best Malaprop 
mock letter-writer living, tomatch it. Truly fit is an 
epistolary gem. 

After stating that, in reading the article alluded to, he 
felt something more than disgust (‘“ whether it was love, 
or the wind cholie, time must determine,”) Mr. J. Jones, 
of The London Literary, Society, goes on to say, “ par- 
ticularly when I read the names of Barry CORNWALL! 
Howarp Payneé!! Mrs. C. Kempe!!! and ‘(“ hear it 

é winds, ye waters, and ye waves”) HorAce Twiss! !!! 
es,” quoth Mr. J. Jones, “ that would do honour to 

the dramatic genius of any age or country.” ‘This “ out- 
Herods Herod.” “ Delect pariterque monendo,” is 
the motto on Mr. J. Jones’s seal, and verily he doth 
“ delight” if he do not make us wiser. The idea of 


‘Howarp Payne being an hononr to the literature of aay 


or country tickles our fancy vastly. Mr. J. Jones, of 

HE LoNDON LITERARY SOCIETY, subsequently refers 
us to.a compilation, which he and Howarp PAYNE call 
the tragedy of “ Brutus,” in support of his most sage 
dictum. Mrs. C. KemBue, that very excellent actress 
and ‘middling writer, we are quite sure has too much 
good sense.to coincide with Mr. J. Jones in his opinion 
of her literary talents; and Horace Twiss, who is a 
most indefatigable im ints gor Leper of 
» would thin most gross! ’ 

were he fo be wha in sober earnest, that race he was 

















such a “, 
JONES, of 
man who actually cannot spell the name of BARRY’s one 
tragedy—he writes it Mirando! Mr, JonEs says, a few 
lines lower, “1am no critic.” We believe him. 

Our highly gifted correspondent is also good enough 
to acquaint us, that no comment of his could do justice 
to the merits of SuzeRiIpAN KNowLes and MACREADY. 
We are much obliged to him for this information. _ Not- 
withstanding the remarks of A. C, on those gentlemen, 
in the propriety of which we partly agree, MACREADY 
is one of the most powerful actors of the day, and 
KNow _es’s, “ Virginius” the best modern tragedy that 
has been produced within oue memory. SHIELL’s are 
flummery toit. It would indeed be strange if any com- 
ment of Mr. J, Jones’s could do justice to the merits of 
either of these geutlemen. 

But.now pass we at once to the daintiest morceau in the 
& feast of reason,” furnished to us at the expense of 
Mr. J. Jones. It is in the heart of his very pebble of 
epistles. We extract it verbatim et literatim. Hoy 
shall I find words to express my contempt of him (mean- 
ing poor A.C.) who stiles himself a friend to the drama. 
tic genias of his country, &c.” Yes, gentle reader, © 
ge-pi-as, by the gods. We wonder the jack-ass didnot 
write it jenny-ass at once. ee, ee 

We ought to apologize, perhaps, for encumbering our 
pages with the lucubrations of Mr. JONES. We do ‘to for 
two reasons, namely—to shew our readers what “excel. 
lent trash” the literary “small deer” of the day éndea- 
vour to foist upon the ill-fated editors of periodical works, 
and also to call the attention of Taz Lonpon 1 AR 


mt 2Tes 
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Sosrernie thematter, which is sent forth, under its device 
a_motto,. If theseal of The Lonpon LITERARY, 
uxrY have,no better Lord High Keeper than Mr, J, 
JonEs,.the Lord. help Tax Lonpon LiTERARY SOCLETY 
say. we. We really know nothing of the Institution, but 
(rast for its own sake that Mr. J. Jones is no fair. speci- 
men:.of his,members. .We should be serry to say, Er 
uno.disce.omnes. ..Our impression on seeing the seal was 
that’ the society .was. composed of certain gentlemen of 
literary habits—scholars, or people who coyld spell genius 
at the least, “« Delectando paritergne monendo” betrayed 
us into.a perusal of Mr. JonEs’s letter, and having read, 
we deem.it our duty to notice his effusions. Had we time, 
oh! we. could find in our heart”’ to devote two or three 
more pages to. the castigation of our correspondent, for 
imposing on us with the seal. of a literary society. It 
would be more pleasant to.us than cudgelling the ass who 
went braying about in a Jion's,hide. 


POP PLP POP DOD IPP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER, 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 


Brurp Lane Theatre. 


Oct, 22+Merry Wives—Falstaf,, Dowton; dane Page, Miss Povey 
—Innkeeper's Davgiger. 
21.—King Henry 1V.—Faletaf, Dowton—Valentine and Orson, 
—Ver Freiscthate—Adolph, T. Cooke; Linda, Miss Graddon— 
(4d The@ Turn Out, 
,26.—Sbe Would and She Would Not—Don. Manuel, Dowton; Hy- 
 _ polita, Miss Kelly—Valentine aud iD. i 
27. Laove' for ove—Sir ‘Sampson’ Legend, Dowton; Miss Brae, 
i: Bliss Kelly—Intkeeper's Daughter. : 
45 , - LOVE FOR LOVE. 


; ‘only thing in, the shape of oy Sang Bong 
OF, HAN 


has been a revival of Concreve's “, 


HAMLET. 
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of course without the inimitable Jor Monpen's bua 
Foresight. DowtdN was the Sif Sampson 
Watiack Valentine—and Kectiy Miss Prac te 
boisterous, healthy romp, full of inclination, yet igi 
ant of enjoyment ; bold in a consciousness of com 
and a superior station, bat as destitute of manni 
she belonged to the lowest class of society.” ‘Miss KELLY 
makes this character, such as CONGREVE pert o 
tended to draw it, a portrait ;' but the ‘originals of* Miz, 
Prue and Sir Harry Wildair, with half the herdes 
heroines of WycHERLY, FarQqunar, and Conc’ 
have long been extinct. ‘This, added to the licentious 
wit of these giants of comedy, notwithstanding the ¢lani- 
our that is raised for a more frequent a sheer of 
their productions, render them less fit for the st 
the closet. We have witnessed “'The Beaux St 
played to half a house, with Coarurs Kamae, poral 
BLANCHARD, EMERY, Mrs. Davison, Jones, Yarns, 
and Miss Foore in the cast. It could not have been 
better played, and yet it was received with coldness, and 
more than once actually hissed. .Numerous. examples 
might be given of revived comedies, written in the dia- 
mond days of wit, having met with a similar reception, 
and managers therefore ought not to be impeached with 
waut of taste in suffering the beautiful, sparkling, but 
immodest treasures of old English comedy to lie un- 
touched upon their shelves. Is it, possible, we ask, for 
any of the modern adapters to eradicate the witty, but 
obnoxious part of “ The Old Bachelor,” and render it 
fit for representation ‘to’ a ‘modern andience. We: think 
not, forithe “ offending humour” runs not only nit Sirens 
all 'the dialogue, but.into the: very. vitals.of 
As “ Love for Love” is to he repeated, we may- probably 
devote a portion of some future number. to a notice of 
the:performance.| They.zeem ta be going.on very atrange- 
ly at this Snemetnale bills: are weak: beyond -compari- 
son; “ Faustus,” and |“ Walentine and Orson” have 
een ed on the same night! This is carrying melo- 
pig glean too far we shoold think, Mr: Watrkcn 
—however, you know best: © SAS 
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Covent Garven Theatre. 


21.—Lilla [1st time}]—Brenhold, Fawcett, Lilla, Miss Paton— 
Charles 11 —A Tale of Mystery. 
: eee Roy—Rob Roy, cee Diana Veron, Miss Paton— 


25.—Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife—Leon, C. Kemble; £stifania, 
Miss Chester—Lilla, 
8 — ne See Mr. Fitzharris; Desdemona, Mrs. Sloman— 
ula, 
27.—Der Freichutz—Aladdin— Aladdin, Mrs. Vining; Abanazar, 


Farley. 
my Mr PITZHARRIS OTHELLO. 

Mr. FITZHARRIS appeared on Wednesday the 26th of 
Oct. as Othello. He is, according to report, the son of a 
Galway clergyman, and fiom the reception he expe- 
rienced at @ provincial theatre, has been engaged by 
CHaRLEs KEMBLE for three years. We sincerely hope, 
that this is not the case. “‘So cribbed, cabbined, and con- 
fined,” are we at this moment for space, that with all 
the will in the world, we are:absolutely debari 
indulging in an elaborate notice of his Othello, 
to say, that it ‘was bad; bad: from begintin , with 
scarcely a redeeming point. The house was in a marvel- 
lous good humour, and tittered throughout the perform- 
ance. His death was so good, that by the ansophisticated 
part of the audience, it was rapturously encored. He 
met with partial applause on some few occasions, from 
the friends he had in the house; but his Othello wasa 
decided failure ; and although not absolutely hooted, the 
managers did not think proper ex arena to offer a repeti- 
tion of the performance. His tones and manner bear a 
poor similitude to KEAn’s : his action is awkward, and re- 
dundant; his deportment totally destitute of dignity, 
and bis voice incompetent for the expression of passion. 
Of his figure we. can say nothing, for it was so concealed 
hy PLANCHE's costume, taken as he says from medals, 
&ce., that we could see nought of him but his head and 
thetips of his fingers. Mr. FIrzHargis is a tolerable 
second-rate actor; and may, perhaps, prove equal to 
Cooper. 






















































C.Adcock Se. 
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Waaon plaged Jage very re spretshty : bet there was 
nothing eliher novel or admiraiie ta. kiy persoustion of 
the character. Coveat Garden util wauts a tragedian to 
step in the sitoes of Yousa, 

We havea notice of “ Lilla” at ovr clbaw, tnt oer 
prister gays it is inadmissable at present from its iengih, 
and printer’s fiats are indispeteables we must, thereioré, 












defer it. 
Bi a « 
peng Sheane. 
et, 23,.—-Quite Oorwep-- Fans pe p ile ath, 
te Weads ie Day--Sir Adam {9eer’, Eote Coatest, 
Maviame Viotiis-- Mountaisters tiglesige, 18 eae Mpaciette, 


¢ 
(ist time} + se ads Risa pe Vestris> Bev y (Haves 
A,» Pigarro —H Vining—-2 paolo wert og Kova. 
veut Pry 








viel, 
wndainea- Dow Abghanse Mr. Wikies; Vivinein 
2oaea, Lorgied, Masons Vests Epauictte 
, sad Poly. i? ‘ = 
Lpaciotte —Padioek & Leander, Siete ; Zeonerd, 


| Qn Saturday evening, the 22nd of Oetober, a Mr. 
james ¥Vinine made his frst appearence at this theatre. 
The part in which he chose io make his debut beforea 
London fudience was that™of Octavian, in <cBoRCE 
CanMan’s * Mountaineers.” We did pot witnese the 
performasce, avd. therefore shali not eilarge upon it. 
Mo. Visine, it is said; “ was reecived with considorable 
applause, which he in some degree merited.” | This, we 
date say, is vere true, for, from what we saw of this 
gentieman in “Hel/a, we have hoe doubt he comld’ get 
Shrengh ihe mad aod mawkish part of Geieuien Geamuthy 
; ensugh for « Haymarket audience. Holle aad: Pelaviire 
are wilely different characters, Mr. ¥s wey barr owe 
cueded in toe latter; bat hiv Kole wiv certainive faiane. 
Fie was 4rreetod with plaediie @ tories bel appleseds 
now a-dapa no preef of oxecHenct, ‘Yu say vetbing® off 
the exertions of iriunds, or trex indunse of wedienece in 
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Wéane. “snp Tago ite aarveg> dy 3 but there was 
hacbioaen. ties Covent Garden sail tragedian ro 
the. er. —, a to 

in the shoes, of Youne, 

‘e have a notice of “ Lilla” at our: elbow, bat oar 
printer.asys it is inadmissable at present from. its length, 
= ag 8 fiate are indiapatabley we eer aneaty 

r : 


Madame jountaineers- 
option Cear Makene Pots, Bulg, Mins PiGlover, 


Rola, Ja, Viniog,—Epaaletio—Keapigg, Tom. 





On Saturday evening, the 22nd. of: October, a Mr. 
James Vinine made his first appearance at this theatre. 
The part in which he chose to make his:debut beforea. 
London audience was that“of Octavian, in Groner 
Couman’s “ Mountaineers.” We did not witness the 

formance, and therefore shall not enlarge upon it. 

. VINING, it is said, “ was received with considerable 
applause, which he in some degree merited.” © This, we 
pace ws is ne true, for, from: what we saw of ‘this 
in ‘Rolla, we have no doubt: he could: get 

aus the mad.and.mawkish part of Octavian decently 

for a Haymarket audience. Rolla and: Octavian 

pep different characters. Mr; V. may) have'sec- 
ceeded in the latter adres Rola was certainly a failure. 
He was greeted’ in both; but: applanseis 


peeve Aad iieat et eee 
the of ‘friends, or the kindness of aodiences in 
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eo to debutants, the characters usually chosen for 
appearances, if played with any degree of propriety, 
always ensure a certain portion of applause ; by their 
generous and noble actions they carry the sympathies of 
the: uninitiated: along with them; and acclamations' ate 
often elicited by the beauty of the part rather than the 
merits of the “ : 
After the “ Mountaineers,” a new trifle, entitled 
“ The Epaulette,” in which Vestris and T. Hiti played 
the principal characters, was represented. In this piece 
the female legs of the establishment were put in requisi- 
tion. No less than eight ladies appeared in white shapes, 
and surely such a set of shapes was never before seen. 
Save and except only the excellent legs of VustRis, 
and the middling ditto of Mre. Hint, there: was not 
a pair in the whole troop. -Mr. Morr1s’s young ladies 
ought to have been taught in their tender and ‘plastic 
youth to train up their legs ia the way they should go. 
Some of them really meander about as if they were 
ashamed of their fellows, or on the look out for an owner. 
We observed one young lady among “the pretty pages,” 
who wore one limb which was as straight as’ an arrow, 
while the other flew off from the knee downwards, 
making an angle of about 45 degrees from the perperi- 
dicular. Looking at the two together, they resembled a ' 
Roman capital K. r vg 
Now for the plot of the piece: —The Duc de Vendome '' 
(who was very fairly represented by ViniNG) is highly 
incensed at finding one of his pages, whose tent is set up * 
close to his castle gates, descending from the balcony of’ 
his niece Emily (Miss P.Giover). He endeavours ‘to 
catch \“ the: young rascal,” but fails, and Hugene (Mrs. 
Ti HILx), escapes to his fellows:and feigns sleep. The 
Duke then endeavours to discover the offender “ by the 
tumultneus throbbings of his guilty heart.’ Every bosom’ 
is quiet but Eugene’s; from whose shoulder the Duke 
slips the epaulette, and retires. Eugene awakes Victor 
(VEstRIs),.a sort of gay, generous, wicked half-rival to ’ 
Eugenes and makes him acquainted with the foregoing © 
circumstances, Victor then removes his own epatiette 
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the "Duke: pies wh apmeasiag 
e o 

Phen menueed, all appear without er badges of hor 
andthe Duke is 80 incensed at being thts non he 
orders them, under penalty of being cashiered, ‘to 
with their epaulettes within an hour. Victor picks the 
Duke's coe of Eugene's, and at the appointed time the 

meee pass muster, and to the utter astonishiwent 
of the Duke, every rogue of them has his epaulefte.’ ‘In 
Consequence, however, of some hints thrown out by thé 
Duke, Eugene falls at his feet, and confesses himself to 
be the daring offender. Vendome pee ares? breaks 
im for baying quitted his post for a lady's bal 

ts without sound a charge, and the Dake piles 
that if either of the pages will snatch the standard from 
the enemy’s walls he will give him a captain’s cominitaion 
on ‘the spot, or grant him any other reqnest which the 
young hero may think proper to ask. Eugene is then’ 
left: alone—he. bewails his hard fate, and ldoks at’ a 
mipature of his mother for consolation. (‘ How 
flat, and unprofitable” these pictures in plotshave become.) 
Sane -Regret, an old ek come (Wititams) the confidant 
of the Duke's younger days, gets a sight of the portrait 
and hobbles off with it in great glee. Victor, sonn after, 
burste in with the enemy's standard—his request is, “Par! 
don for Eugene.” The Duke grants it, and, discovering” 
in. the gallant young page his.own son, by a low-born 
woman whom he had married and deserted ler sh 
Eugene and. Emily join-hande, and—there’s tn end of 


wtphe loco is not encumbered with incident, bat iti¢ 
nevertheless amusing. The language is rather below 
mediocrity; in fact, there is not a verbal hit in the'twWo | 
acta, The idea of the Duke's discovering: Eugene'by” 
the fluttering of bis pulse, ic good, aud the 1 
of the incidents relative to the epaulette, neat effec. 
tive. _Mre. GLovEeR played ne Duke's steter, a tad} 
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(Grat act, and.“ look uattenabe at, 
i seme sufficient to say that sere eked 
as ueual. We are quite tired 

ages bet shall never | Raps savysing pe a ipa " 
tired of seeing her either in or out of breeches. 
Hut, played Bugene with considerable feeling, eps 
WILLIAMS was: as pleasant as the Ustle pact. of Ane 
Regret would allow bim to be. 

_ The piece was announced: for Monday with much a 











‘ MR. JAMES VINING'S ROLLA, : 

On Monday evening, the 22nd of October, Mr. Jamzs 
VinING made his second appearance at this theatre, in the 
character of Rolla 

Every season has its Viwine. There is “searcely a 
tien in the metropolis whose boards have uot. been 

thin. these few: years past, by one of Mrs. 

Baker's brothers. “The logs area large family”-—*.Will 
they stretch out until the crack of doom?” We hope not ; 
for, notwithstanding they are for the most part decent, 
yet neither of them has hitherto soared beyond .mere 
jocrity. We do not except the subject of the present 
notice, who is, perhaps, the most talented of the family. 

Mr. James Vinine is rather tall, and remarkably 
slender. The Peruvians seemed to have a ehuttlececk 
on. their shoulders when they were bearing him .off, 
awidst the acclamations of: the gentlemen: who were. pre- 
sent with supporting orders. We always pity. persons 
who are admitted to theatres under such circumstaaces 
—they certainly endure.one of the miseries..of hymen 
life,and may senevally ba detected by their rere 
and, to use a phrase of Haziirt’s, “ very 

Mr. VINING, we have said, is slender. eo nttemigs * with 
the aid of the usual dressing-room sppliances, his lege 
-and arms appear of a sufficient girth, but mock mascle 
is, a thing that SHELDRAKE hae-neres- sabi domned. 
Mr. Vinina's limbs, therefore, wear:the same-shape in 
all positions ; but this he cannot help—he does his. beat 
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to keep up appearances, and is therefore entitled. to some 
degree of praise. There seenis to be a marvellous defi- 
ciency-of calf: about the legs of all the Vininc’s.’ Mrs. 
Baker’s, “two tobacco pipes with waxed tips,” will long 
linget on the public memory. ; 
‘The-new Rolla’s neck has. an unpleasant, scraggy ap- 
is face is not altogether void of expression, 
and he manages his naturally: good stage features with 
considerable skill, always excepting a certain dolorous 
dropping of the nether jaw, as also a frequent outjutting 
of that masticatory member, for the purpose, we suppose of 
producing something like a KEMBLE profile. His action 
is graceful, but he gesticulates too much by half—there 
is no repose in his playing—he is always at work—«and 
unfortunately where he ought to be most melo-dramati- 
cally fine in his postures, he totally fails, and becomes 
exceedingly awkward, His manner. of kneeling to’ Pi- 
zarro was bad—his: speech on behalf of Alonzo’s child, 
powerless—and his mode of taking the infant from the 
Spaniard and. poising it on his arm, terrific rather than 
_ grand—terrific, for we actually trembled for the little 
urchin. . He ie deficient in one of the great qualifications 
necessary to represent Rolla—the man wants majesty 
in voice, look, and gesture—he lacks the fine, free nobi- 
lity, of the generous savage—there is no glory about/ him 
none of the glowing ardour of a young and heroic 
sun-worshipper in his demeanour, He makes Rolla look 
and talk like a modern drawing-room < ated 
Romeo at} a: masquerade. We sought in vain: for those 
startling ebullitions of the soul which we have seen in 
other performers of the character. Mr. VinING, istoall 
appearance, a man of very good sense, and very. little 


ius. 
ais voice is hazy, and when he attempts to rant, which 
he now and then does, it breaks into a hoarse, ‘thin, 
reediness of tone. His enunciation is generally good’; but 
when speaking fast, he does not distinctly articulate. For 
inetance, instead of “he died in peace,” Mr. V. says, “he 
died in peas ;” and for “ call not for aid,” he ingeniously 
substitutes, “ call not:for-hay.” These ate minor mat- 














pcos ha figiving did Rolla 
manner o! e 
counsel, dishonour ‘to bis friend?”: was ‘very good ; and 
the whole of the scene with the sentinel, though ty wo 
means brilliant, yet rather effective. 

We hate.to. “damn with faint praise,” but -we cannot 


eee nat he will everbe more than 
actor.in any waik of thedrama,. except that 


tragedy: he Haymark el Betigh 
A; att et Pt 
zarro was wretc represented by RAyvmonp. Mr. 


ra, (why 
man stick to comedy?) and her Tite daughter ‘tried 
Cora, ‘The rest of the characters treet aon. J 
Messrs. Coveney and Co. 
On the whole, we never witnessed the play so meanly 
at a London theatre: It. was, however given 
out, to rather a thin house, for repetition on Wedneeday 
evening. 
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public concerts, before't me th 

music, d (PR EIS 
After playing at various s private theatres, ; 
attracted the notice of Mr. CHARLES ASHLEY 
cert. This gentleman was so pleased with 


ties and so desirous of securing her, that he act 

her, bound aa for seven years, at the in 

tween him friends, appointed, as they su a 

merely to e preliminaries. Within a fo: , Mr, 

ASHLEY brought er out at the Oratorioe, and although she 

even then scarcely knew her.notes, her reception most 
flattering. For two years she sang at a variety variety @ ca 

certs in different parts: petra ag Beta _at the 

Oratorios, An é was at length ent to for 

her with Mr. MacrEapy, and she made as an 

a¢tress, in the of Norah, at Bristol. 

mained “about five months, and. her success indi 

Bath Man ers toamake her a very advantageous « 

the last fortnight of the season. She accordingly a: 

at Bath, in-the character of Leonora, in the “ 

in which her success procured her an engagement for the 

ensuing season as principal singer at the theatre, and ano- 

ther for the concerts, under the direction of LopEr. 

In the ensuing summer, the veteran INCLEDON heard 
her at Brighton, and was so highly pleased with her ilad, 
and voice, that the first nights she sang the beautiful ballad, 

No. 15. 
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“ Wapping Old Stairs,’’ he came to her, and told her that 
she excelled all her predecessors in the execution of it ; 
and, continued he, you may say that I, CHARLEY INCLE- 
DON, the only national ballad-singer in England, told 
you that no one else can sing it half so well as you have 


Here she also attracted the especial 
eDuke of Cambridge, who, 
it appears, was hi id with the skill and tones 
of the young Syren. r departure from Brighton, 
she returned to Bath to fulfil her engagements with 
Mr. Dramonp, at the theatre, and Mr. LopEr, at the 
concerts, During her stay at Bath she had the valuable 
assistance of Mr. J. Loper in her musical studies, and 
Mrs. Lover, his amiable wife, who both took considerable 
pains to improve her in acting. During that year she was 
engaged at nearly all the concerts of importance in the 
West of England. 

~ She commenced her second season at Bath, as Zaida, 
in Rossinr’s Italian opera, “ I] Turco in Italia,” in which 
Madame De Beenis also appeared. Miss GEORGE is so 
much in favour with the Bath audience, that since her 
debut there, the managers have not engaged any other 
principal female singer, with the exception of Madame 
‘CATALANI. At the conclusion of this season, she assisted 
‘@t the Bath, Cambridge, and Salisbury Music Meetings. 
‘At the latter place CaTALANI heard her, and at the con- 
clusion ‘of her song, immediately on her quitting the 
orchestra, embraced her ardently, expressing the highest 
admiration of her voice, and offering to take her to the 
continent, and afford her the advantage of the best mas- 
ters that could be procured abroad. This proposal, how- 
ever, Miss GEORGE was compelled to decline, as she had 
been previously engaged to Mr. Morris, for the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, where she played ten nights to close the 
season, ‘and then returned to Bath. 

‘At the Salisbury subscription concerts she was exceed- 
ingly attractive, and indeed all her orchestral perform- 
ances have been received with high and well-merited 
success. 

She made her first appearance this season at the Hay- 


sung it to-nigh 
notice of his 
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market Theatre, as Anne Page, in “ The Merry. Wives 
of Windsor,” and sang the interpolated musi¢ with much 
sweetness and skill. She afterwards sacsl ‘Celia, in 
“ As You Like It,” and Polly, in “ The ” Opera,” 
&e. &c. The two bravuras introduced in * Figaro,” and 
in “ Inkle & Yarico,”——“ Hours of Sorrow” and “ Sweet- 
est Idol,” she executes very brilliantly, and, in the opin- 
ion of many, her Polly places her in the first class of 
vocalists, and indeed we must own that one who, like 
Miss GEORGE, is mistress of powers sufficient to enable 
her to give general satisfaction in such opposite composi- 
tions, as PURCELL’s “‘ Mad Bess,’? HANDEL’S “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,’? BEETHOVEN’s “ Adaliada,’’ and 
Madame CaTAaLanl’s difficult and beautiful variations on 
“ Rodes Air’? may confidently claim a high station in her 
profession. The compass of her voice is almost incredible. 
It includes three octaves and a half, commencing at C, the 
second space in the bass, and ascending to G, the fourth 
line above the treble stave, all good notes, which she uses 
with such perfect ease, that while many others are obliged 
to use great efforts to produce the high notes, Miss 
GeorGE warbles all manner of high passages with so 
much smoothness and facility that persons in general do 
not imagine she is singing so high as she really is. At the 
Haymarket she appears under a great disadvantage; the 
band, although possessing an excellent leader and some 
good performers, is too feeble by half. There are, we 
believe, only seventeen performers, while at the English 
Opera House, which is not so large as the Haymarket, 
they have forty. This must be a drawback on her exer- 
tions. In addition to this, the Haymarket Theatre is one 
of the worst in London for sound, It is a fact that at the 
stage door at the very back of the house the singers and 
actors are better heard than they are in the dress boxes, 
notwithstanding all the scenery and machinery which 
intervene. For the sake of the public as well as the per- 
formers, we are happy to learn f t this theatre is to be 


altered ; we shall then, we hope, be no more annoyed by 
hearing the audience call out to old stagers like Lisron 
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and Dowron to “ speak-out,” which has been frequently 
the case of late. The boxes are execrable; we heartily 
wish the architect were obliged to sit on a back seat at 
the sides for an hour or two every night during the per- 
formance of pieces which he wished to see. The con- 
struction of these pens is a most crying evil, and it ought, 
and we sincerely trust it will, be remedied forthwith. 
Morris should have looked to this before. Even his 
Parton’s and his GrorGe’s cannot make amends for his 
gilded pillories, 

Miss GEorGE has certainly improved as a vocalist du- 
ring the present season. Her acting is rather better than 
it was when we saw her at Bath, but it is still almost as 
bad as it can be. Weare told that Miss GEORGE studious- 
ly endeavours to improve herself in this particular. We 
are glad to hear it, for it has now become the fashion for 
first-rate singers to be good actresses. TREE played even 
better than she sung. The STEPHENS has within the 
latter seasons of her performance displayed much genuine 
comic humour, and Paton is attempting the pathetic 
with no inconsiderable success in the new melo-drame. 
At present, we feel it to be our duty tosay, that Miss 
GeorG6E is more fit for the orchestra than the stage. We 
do not wish to discourage her—quite the contrary. From 
what we have seen of her we feel convinced that she has 
much good sense as well as feeling—without mind she 
could not execute some of her songs as she does—in self- 
possession she is not very deficient, and therefore ought, 
and we trust will, become a first-rate singer and a tolera- 
ble actress, at least. 

Her figure seems to be naturally good, but she dresses 
abominably bad. Whether it be the fault of Miss GkorGE 
herself, Mr. Morris, or his wardrobe-people, or the tire- 
ing woman allotted to the young lady by those in authori- 
ty, we know not, but she certainly is one of the worst 
dressed actresses of her station on the boards. Her gar- 
ments are in general of the most paltry description, and 
always put on without taste or judgment. When VEsrris 
plays a waiting maid and Georce her mistress, the former 
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is bedecked like a woman of quality, and the latter like 
some old miserly spinster’s companion, in a holiday suit 
made up from the silks and sarsnets of her sexagenarian 
protector’s youthful days. We strongly suspect this sin 
to lie at the door of the managers, for no young lady, 
we should imagine, could be so far divested of the natural 
vanity of her sex, as to dress in a manner so unbecoming, 
were she permitted to choose for herself. We shall make 
some inquiries about this matter, and if what we suspect 
be true, namely, that there is gross negligence, a merce- 
nary spirit, or any favouritism in dressing the Haymarket 
actresses, we will raise such a bee-swarm from this and 
other quarters about Mr. Morris’s ears, that shall. sting 
him to the quick. It may probably turn out that VEsTRIS 
is compelled, or thinks fit, to find her own dresses ; but 
if this were the case, it could not be pleaded as an excuse 
for suffering Madame Vestris as a confidante, to eclipse in 
the lustre of attire Miss G. as her princess. The managers 
ought, for propriety’s sake, either to dress Miss GEORGE 
up to Madame Vesrris, or make Madame VesTRis dress 
down to Miss GEORGE, if they be too paltry to allow the 
latter lady what is proper and becoming for the characters 
she represents. We have no objection to see the beautiful 
bosom of VeEsrris clasped by the choicest satins in’ the 
world; but surely Miss GeorGe, if she have not the same 
personal pretensions, has the same claims in the matter of 
dress as Madame V. or any other lady on the stage. 

Miss GEORGE, we believe, is a most amiable girl, but 
(she must forgive us for saying it) she is not exceedingly 
beautiful. The nightingale is not handsome, but. “ the 
well of witching melody” that abides in her bosom: makes 
amends for the want of exceeding beauty in her exterior, 
We have only to add, that Miss GrorGE has since she 
left Bath been under the sole musical tuition of Mr. Mac- 
DONALD Harris. 


POI PDO ILO PDELRIO 
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Players of the Bap. 


TO THE “ DRAMA’S’”? NEW EDITOR: GREETING :— 


Thou Pink of Pundits. 

Dost not tremble? Art not Terry-fied at thine own 
temerity ?— Fear’st thou not lest Cuester should bor 
thine ears? Foore bellicosely visit thy catastrophe? 
TAYLEURE take measure of thee? PEARman beat thee 
like a costard-monger? or Custrr despatch thee to the 
tread-mill?—Verily, I dread as much. PEAKE is grieve- 
ously piqued at thee; CHaTrER/ey venst verbiage like a 
magpie ; and Cooper vows to hoop thy barrel. Yet dol 
applaud thy valour, yea, ‘laud thee mightily; thou’st 
stripp’d the lion’s hide from the histrionic asinines, and 
“ hung a calf’s skin on their recreant limbs,” with most 
admired dexterity. Yet war not with the by-gones, 
dead or living, verily, they were giants in their day, and 
thou know’st as much. Therefore, let me counsel thee, 
when speaking of one JosEPH MUNDEN, of hoard-farthing 
memory, touch not of his greediness, nor his parsimony, 
nor his shabbiness, for good sooth, he was charitable, and 
solaced his poor relations; as one Moraan, brother of 
the said JosEpH, can tesitfy, seeing that it was his wont 
to cheer the said MorGan with Christmas fare, (neck of 
beef and suet pudding to wit) accompanied by an annual 
largess of two-and-sixpence. Say not of aught of a 
venison feast at which he presided. Proclaim ‘not that 
after filling his own plate with certain tempting slices of 
the juicy viand, he thrust the dish from him, professing 
not to know where prime cuts lay, and left the astonished 
guests to battle for the stricken deer as they might. Rip 
not up the story of Alderman Bircn’s umbrella, so richly 
told by a certain quaint wight, and mad wag, of smoking 
memory.* Say not that Paddy JOHNson still is, as he 





* We have, with infinite toil, ferretted out the anec- 
dote to which our correspondent alludes ; it is as follows : 





“S) 
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ever was, selfish and unfeeling ; or that Mistress BECHER, 
however her visionary organs may fail her, was never 
blind to her own interest, and could always see to pick 
up a pin; never failing to do that same when it lay before 
her. Cover all these things with thy mantle of charity ; 
for charity can cover a multitude of sins ; “ Still in thy 
hand carry gentle peace,” and war not with the ‘dead, 
or—damned. 

“ Be not too tame, neither.” Shall milk-and-water 
WarbE, usurp the throne of YounG? Forbid it, taste ! 
No; Let KEMBLE spout it with his foil, to empty benches, 
an he will; but let our good coin be melted for the dull 
display. Sink him down to the respectable clan; let him 
stick to the Glenroy’s, the Peregrine‘s, and things of that 
kidney, and it shall content us.—-—There’s one WIL- 
LiaMs too, of Drury. Presumptuous wight! Thinks he, 
Joxr’s shoes will ever fit Ais trotlers? Let him look to’t, 
and curb the rein of his ambition, yea, break it down to 
the Snacks, and the Sordids, and such like; ere he hope to 
catch facetious JoEY’s mantle. Let him do this, or verily, 





Shortly after MUNDEN retired from the stage, Bmcu 
met him under the Piazzas. It was a very wet day, and 
each of the gentlemen carried an umbrella. Bircn’s'was 
an expensive Parisian silk parapluie ; Jor’s a regular old 
six-and-sixpenny gingham. “So you have left the stage 
for ever,’ said Bircu. “ Yes, Sir, yes. I’m getting old 
you see ; and the gout, Sir,—the gout!” “ Ah! we shall 
never see your like again. Polonius and Jemmy Jumps, 
Old Dornton, Crack, and a dozen others, in whose com- 
pany I have passed many a happy hour, have all left the 
world with you.—I wish you’d give me some trifle by 
way of memorial, MUNDEN.” “ Trifle, Sir?” “ Aye— 
any little thing by way of keepsake.” ‘Gad, Sir, I’ve 
got nothing that—” “ Oh! search your pockets.” “There 
are so many thieves about, that damme if I haven’t long 
been tired of carrying any thing in my pockets—but, 
hold! suppose, Sir,—suppose, as I’ve nothing about me 
—egad, suppose we exchange umbrellas.” 

CIGAR, VOL. 1, PAGE #62, 
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I hope thoul’t fillip him soundly ; yea, and with a “ three- 
man beetle.” 
I could say much of a certain wight, yclep’d PENLEy, 
hired by the Great Lessee for murders monstrous ; and, 
good sooth, he fulfils his calling ; but I leave him to thee, 
thou lad of mettle; and commit him, cum multis aliis of 
like pretensions, to thy holy keeping. 
Thine, (most magnanimous!) 
VIDELICET, 


POI PPP AIP OP OPODP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 
Ree ey eee me WAMLET. 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


om,s 28.—The Rigpecrite—- Cantal, Dowton; Mawworm, Harlcy— 
The Wedding nt ot Da time]. 
29.—Faustus-—The Cam: 
31.—Pizarro—Rolla, Wallack ; Cora, 1. Paton—The Camp—libid. 
Nov. 1.—Der Freischutz—The Camp—Ibid. 
2.—The Confederacy— ripe, Williams : Moneytrap, Dowton ; Corinna 
Miss Kelly—Ibid—1b’ 
at Wives—Falstaf, Dowton; Anne Page, Miss Povey—My 
Uncle Gabriel. 


THE WEDDING PRESENT. 


This piece, which was produced on Friday, the 2nd of 
October, is a new, but marvellously r version of one 
of the French farces from which “ Husbands and Wives,” 
for Covent Garden, was taken. Another French piece 
from which the operetta of the ‘“ Promissory Note’ 
was translated, formed the under plot of the Covent 
Garden farce ; but it is not interwoven in “ The Wedding 
Present.” “Husbands and Wives” is a very good farce, 
(rather too broad, by-the-bye, we confess), ‘‘ The Promis- 
sory Note” isa very pretty operetta. “The Wedding 
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Present” is an execrable farce and a most dismal opera. 
The music is a trashy hash of thrice-cooked and very stale 
stuff, by Mr. Horn. The songs, however, are beautifully 
written, redolent of poetry, and teeming with good 
sense. We have a book of them before us; it is indeed a 
perfect cabinet of gems, and deserves to hold a place on 
our shelves between the Melodies of Moore, and the racy 
Hesperides of Herrick. We feel the same emotion on 
turning over the leaves, as that pale young Italian wench, 
who, wandering in a wilderness of living flowers, found 
every bud so beautiful that she knew not which to choose. 
We close the book, and re-open it at page 5. Ah! here 
indeed we have hit upon a treasure ; it is the sequel to the 
first duet, and deserves to be recorded in some less perisha- 
ble work than any periodical extant. Peruse and admire, 
gentle reader. 


“ As day is declining, 
We dress then for dining ; 
The calm that approaches, 
The rattling of coaches. 
With twilight’s dim rays, 
When the lustres all blaze, 
Then our slumbers, how still, 
While we waltz and quadrille ; 
With joy such as ours,” &c. 


Is not this fine? Could CAREW or SUCKLING, we would 
ask, write lines like these ? 

But a truce to this vein. “The Wedding Present” is 
most wretchedly written from beginning to end. If the 
booby who did it had faithfully translated the French 
dialogue, it would have been better ten to one. What 
could have tempted the fellow to exercise his goose’s quill 
on this thrice told tale, unless he received an order, and 
did it per contract, five pounds for the job, or thereabouts, 
we cannot conjecture. What induced the managers to 
countenance , forward, or accept it, we are at a loss to 
conceive. They are mad at Drury Lane—stark mad, we 
do believe. ‘“ The Wedding Present,” it is said, will, in 
spite of its demerits, have a run. Very probably. The 
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entertainments at this theatre have been so meagre and 
melo-dramatic this season, that its visitants are glad of 
any thing for a change. The cast, compared with ‘“ Hus- 
bands and Wives,’ is exceedingly weak. 

Har.ey plays his part in a sprightly style; but it 
wants the rich individuality of poor TOKELY’s version of 
the bumpkin husband. Watwack isa clever man in his 
way ; but Assorr played the disguised officer quite as 
well, Mr. Horn may have many admirers, but few of 
them, we think, will set him upon a par with JONEs as 
the hero of a farce. Miss KELLY we admit to be better 
than BoorH; but Grappon is a poor apology for Foore; 
TAYLEURE is no BLANCHARD ; HarLOwE is very inferior 
to DAVENPORT ; and PavL BEDForD will never make us 
forget the Gammon of EMERY. 

KELLY played her part admirably, with one fatal ex- 
ception, namely, a most blackguard upturning of the 
nose and curl of the upper lip to express contempt. We 
have noticed the same fault lately in her Phebe and Lucy 
Lockit. Where, in the name of all that’s proper, could 
she pick it up? We cannot help saying, that it makes 
even the delightful KELLy for a moment disgusting. Let 
her look to it. 

We shall not annoy our readers with a dull detail of the 
plot. “ Husbands and Wives” must be familiar to most 
of them, and “ The Wedding Present” is a sorry second 
edition of the same story. We are as weary of it as of 
the eternal portraits and memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots. 

We should like to know at whom WALLACK was look- 
ing so lovingly in the O. P. dress circle. —ELLISTON, we 
are told, is in town—we trust that he will soon be active 
—his presence at Drury is sadly in request. “ While the 
cat’s away the mice play ;”’ the rogues are all running 
riot at this establishment; the bassoon and double drum 
gentlemen, or some of their compeers, applauded some 
teapot of an actor the other night in “ Valentine and 
‘Orson,” and the .two-and-twentieth fidler has actually had 
the impudence to take a sketch of our phiz from the or- 
chestra. He begun on Friday, and finished.on Wednesday. 
Night after night the scoundrel stared us in the face, and 


a 
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took memoranda of our features. Is this to be borne? 
Had we been within three seats of him, by the Lord 
Harry, we would have broken the rapseallion’s head ‘with 
his own fiddle. 





Covent Garden Theatre. 


Oct. 21.—Lilla—No Song No Sapper—Charles II. 

29.—Rule a Wife—Leon, C. Kemble; Estifania, Miss Chester—Lilla, 

31 —Rob Roy—Shipwreck of Pollicinello [ist time], Mesurier’s debut. 

No S.ng No Supper. g 

Nov. 1.—Schoo! for Scandal—Sir Peter, Farren; Charles Surface, C. 
_ Kemble; Lady Teazle, Miss Chester—Policinello—t!’adlock. 

2.—Der Freischutz—1vid—Too Late tor Dinner. 

3—Rule a Wife—Ivid—Brother and Sister. 


SHIPWRECK OF POLICINELLO. 


Mr. MESURIER, the celebrated Parisian posture-master, 
first exhibited his grotesque antics before a London “kind 
and indulgent public,” on Monday evening, the 31st of 
October, in a piece constructed for the purpose of his in- 
troduction. We shall knock off the story in a line or 
two, and then say a few words on the exhibition of 
Punch on the boards “ which KEMBLE lately trod.” 

POLICINELLO is wrecked near Naples ; he swims ashore, 
and frightens the peasants, who are assembled to cele- 
brate the nuptials of Galliardo (little Romer) and:Gal- 
letta (Mrs. BEDFORD) by his strange appearance and:ex- 
travagant contortions. At length he indulges them with 
a pas seul on a pair of stilts; this exhibition pleases them 
mightily, and all ends as usual. 

Monsieur MEsuRiER had been most outrageously puff- 
ed prior to his appearance. We understand that divers 
portraits of this most singular man had been distributed 
at the managers’ expense, and no pains spared to ensure 
him as good a reception in London as he had experienced 
in Paris. The man is unquestionably a very clever pos- 
ture-master. His limbs are more pliant and tractable 
than those of his wooden prototype. Heis graceful when 
he pleases to be so—yet some of his postures are the most 
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unexpected and ludicrous we ever beheld. His joints 
work in all directions ;—he puts his toe in his pocket, 
and embraces his neck with his own legs: it would pro- 
bably be no difficult matter for him to roll himself up, 
and leap into a satchel. In a pantomime he would be 
invaluable—the GRIMALDIS do not possess one third of 
his flexibility, although in real humour they tower far 
above him. His strange and wayward contortions are 
finely relieved by his occasional grace, for he makes even 
Punch oftentimes graceful, and once now and then pan- 
tomimically pathetic. 

He was received with considerable opposition, but the 
plaudits predominated. Far be it from us, who are 
among the most staunch and sturdy advocates for legiti- 
mate drama, to uphold, aut voce vel calamis, the exhi- 
bition of a living Punch upon a stage hallowed by the 
‘< proper playing’’ of great SHAKSPEARE’S masterpieces ; 
yet we cannot, for our soul, refrain from expressing our 
disgust at the cant and humbug of those who applaud 
human elephants, mechanical mag*pies, real horses with 
sham tails, the goblins of Der Freischiitz, and all the 
outrageous gallimaufry by which our great theatres have 
lately been disgraced, and hiss poor Policinello in a ballet. 
Albeit he wear a paunch and a queer cap, “‘ the man’s a 
man for a’ that,’ and more amusing by half than a 
stained horse, or a camel made up of saw-dust and scene- 
shifters. We admit that Mesurier is untimely in his 
appearance. He ought to have been brought out in a 
pantomime, that is, if we had no gewgaws and goblins 
on the stage as his precursors. Let MESURIER be hissed 
off, with all our heart, so that the hideous fiends of Der 
Frieschiitz be sent to the devil on their next appearance. 
But we love consistency—we detest humbug—blarney is 
our abhorence—and we do not see why Punch should be 
hooted in an interlude, where goblins have been tolerated 
in an opera. “ Policinello” is, in fact, nothing more 

“than an improvement on the usual gauky of ballets. 
Many of our comic dancers have played tricks on the 
boards more outrageous by half‘and yet not half so clever 
and surprising. : ; 
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Oct. 90-A Day Aer the Wedding—Guy' Mennering-+ Bpesleite. 
(Benefit ei laciooes) : | 
29,—-Begzars’ Opera—Polly, Mise George-—Epaulette—Ag reeable Sur- 

Merchant St Veuice Shylock, Jes. Vining | Glover 
31 wre of V , Jas. 3 Portia, Mrs. 
Nov;1.—Kuow Your Own Miod—AMullamour, Vining, Lady Bell, 

" Mastame Vestrio—Epaulette—Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

* Mins Georges Donna Fiend comede-AGpenaatan Sete amt 
a, ‘ 
* Opere—Epaulette—Youth, Love, aad Folly. 

There has been nothing worthy of critical notice here, 
since our last, except the Shylock of Mr. James Vnuwe. 
We think it is paying this gentleman a compliment to say 
that his Jew was superior to his generous Peruvian; or 
his love-stricken Spaniard ; but.be it remembered, that 
although the diurnal critics aver this, we say, no such 
thing. In our opinion it is worse than either. “ The 
Epaulette,” with its sixteen ladies’ legs, is still playing. 





: Bvelphi Theatre. 
THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
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“ The Young Widow,” ts amesiog, but too bya 
beset a ought to on 8 the discovery of Weswan 
e screen. Here an eclaircissement should take 
eet a the cod Ran eee” a 
i geal igh canst ys 
upt wo . Re ntlemen ag or 7 
g m are 10a 0 of Mee Lutorr’s line: # ‘tis strange 
a fish should leave bis element.” Let him exact the mere 


€ pu ah of. hn aioe the dandy iv t 
Sf Bue Gisvennt who views hb bead beneath uit 


and soforth, and we-will. applaud him; but let 





jous, jealous y 

man like Mr. Mf Oy: wee eee er 

‘ " 0 ie 
the di ie excellent st; 
was all but- bad. aswed h 

on. of Mrs, F,'¢. abil we feel bound to say, 1 

she either cannet.or of-play a gentiewoman. _ & 
ladies are all bed servant-maids 


high life; genteel—-we hate the word by-the-bye—gen- 
teel in nothing but their pee 4 Most seriously do we 
reprobate her vulger, nay, most insufferable manner of 
putting her fi to her nose; winking is bad enough 
in a lady ; but Compared with nege-tapping it is venial. 


MUNDEN used.to do it in drunken ¢ bry aah a 
ber : but let not our dear x t 

guilty of such a breach of good taste, we earnestly en- 
treat. ‘She was deservedly encored in “ A sly old fox 
one day espied,” which she sang very prettily without 
any orchestra) accompaniment. 
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ca,— Oh! yes.” “Ont no.” “F calculate. oe Pret- 
ty\eousiderably.” I ere 3’~and “ Ireekon,”? 
_ These eolloquialisms ips. 








the 
thoae who have: beem among: the Yankees, because: it is 
false. . Phe fact) is, that Marruews 


strange and unearthly as Frankenstein’ 
true-that Jonathan W. Doubikin’s hat, coat, indispensir 
bles,: pate prejudices, and opinions; are: all Ame- 
ricam ;: but: the originals are leagues: apart,, and: cannat,, 
hy-any probability, have been discovered in any dozen 
individuals in the New World. It would Po aR 


Open-heartedness 0 
lating spirit of a Scotchman—the blunders of a.Patlander 
to the brogue-of a lad “ fra: the. keen north,’’—the leek 
to: the, thistle—the ‘Cet pless her podies” of the Swansea. 
fishwife: to: the ‘ Apolior’”’ and “ Deliar’’. of; the: poet« 
stzickem Cockney apprentice ; and yetiit: would be justias 
true@ picture of an.individual Englishman, as Jonatham 
W.. Donbikine is, of an individual: American.—But now 
tuen we to ‘* The Pilot.” 

Colonel Something, : played by 8 Mz. Sbmebody, it ap 
pears; ‘is'an. Englishman. in the American ‘service.. His 
station is on the.coast, poi rapist 
young ladies; enacted by Frrzwiiiam and: Bonen; wha 
have been taken. away in-rather: a kidnappish fashion from: 
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why or whetefore we conid not learn,) get among th; 

Se zs and qnicksands in ter sare hla 
ery a- 
kuows of 





rac 
Of their damsels and their guardian. This is 
,. but considerably improbable. Nobody 

Rre‘Ariel being on the coast, although there is an Ame- 
rican frigate on the look-out, but the ladies; as to where 
they obtained their information the author has left'us ib a 
delightful state of doubt. Miss Plowden (Frrzwis1a%), 

into midshipman’s uniform, meets with the Captain, 
and, instead of running away with him at once, 'as a 
sensible girl ought, arranges a system of signals, which 
from the specimen we had, must necessarily have been as 
voluminous as the Encyclopedia Londinensis. By means 
of certain flags, exhibited from their chamber windows, 
the ladies do the business of a little billet doux, that is 
to say, they make an appointment for an elo 
through a pannel in the wainscot (faugh!) and overa 
gatden wall! In this delightful emprize, Captain Bar- 
rowcliff (REEVE), is necessarily taken prisoner by 

bin T. P. Cooke). ey arrive at the bea 

safe enough, but there, of course, the ship’s cutter will 
not float with the additional weight of two wenchées and 
an American captain, or how could it be contrived that 
Barnétaple and his faithful Coffin should be taken pri- 
soners. They, of course, stay behind, (mighty proba- 
ble again!) and after a squabble the Captain is taken and 
condemned, by Colonel Something, to death as’ a: spy+ 
why he should be considered so Mr. Baut, does not con- 
descend to inform us. Long Tom Coffin fights against a 
whole troop, tells them, when he. is tired and disarmed, 
to “ fire and be d——d,” and swims away to the Ariel. 
On reaching the ship, his wits appear to be-turned the 
seamy side without,—he babbles balderdash, flounders 
about the cabin, but, to our great surprise, don’t die.,. 
On the contrary, he bethinks him, at last, of exchangi 
Become for his commander, and pushes off in the cut 
ter towards the American cutter with this yeiw. . Mean- 
time Terry the Pilot, who has extricated the Ariel from 
her difficulties, bas a scene with Colonel Something, and 
reminds himthat he-had a brother.“ He is dead’’-—"« Not 
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close, Sirs, very close. How came the Pilot in the neighe. 





so—you had a wife, too.” ‘She is drowned,” “Very 
true—and your infant son!” .  Reriaged with her.”— 
“ Fudge, man, the “was saved, and brought up by 
your injured brother.”-——It is. scarcely n to say 
that the Pilot is said brother, and Captain Barnstaple 
said son ; Colonel Something is then pathetico—he shifts 
about—turns loyalist in a second—and, as the only means 
of saving the son he had condemned, goes off with the 
lined his ship, to assist-in an. attack on the Yankee 
. : 3 ™ oe 

ia scene of all that ends this strange, eventful his- 

Captain Barnetaple is 


the enemy. at become of the girls, or the guardian, 
or the Pilof, or the republican captain, we know not— 
the author keeps all this snug. Truly we know no man 
whom we should. prefer to entrust with a secret ;~-he is 


bouthood of his brother, we should like to know? Not 
awordon the subject is mentioned—Sir Tallboy is discree 
Mr. Gzorce RopWELL seems to think that ‘“ middli 
ways are best,” for his music in “ The Pilot’? is as mid- 
dling as possible, Mr. Yates is to be excused for not 
being perfect in his part, but Reeve is not for being ig- 
norant of all above the cant terms of his—he even had 
the impudence ‘to read his song. T. P. Cooke danced 
and fought admirably. Terry roared until our ears 
rang. Colonel Something looked about ten years younger 
than his son, Captain Barnstaple. Miss BopEN was en- 


a ae ane * 
oft house. “ The 
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BY MYSELF & OTHERS. 
No. 1. 
| Sater 
Sit Guy. Not all wine own, Sis, but still owned by me; 
Ee, ie bere or o ere mine— 
fm, u m. Those ‘ 
I have glvaned avout the iand, and tre 
Some.will avow, Sir, that { got them. The rest 
Are foundlings without a name— ; 
Uuchristened baves—imy children by adoption. ‘ 
Maud of Morryvile. : 
LITERARY COMEDIAN. 


One of the best representatives of Irish characters on 
the stage since JOHNSTONE: retired, some. time ago took a 
freak into his head to be accounted a deep reader, and 
generally appeared in the streets with the “Quarterly,” 
or some periodical of similar dimensions, under his arm, 
One morning he was met in Covent Garden by a brace of 
brother comedians, one of whom, not observing the 
gentleman’s usual literary burthen, as soon as he came 
within hearing, exclaimed, “ Prodigious! Egad here 
comes without his Quarterly!” The hint was 
taken, and from that time forth cut carrying the 
Quarterly. 








THE DUKE OE CAMBRIDGE AND MISS GEORGE, ~ 
His Royal Highness, it is said, frequently attended the 
Brighton Theatre when Miss GkorGE played there, and 
generally accompanied her in her songs; on the night. of 
her benefit, when he was graciously pleased to atte 
with a numerous suite, His Royal Highness sang a bea 
tiful second in a. soft tender tone to nearly the whole of 
Miss G.’s “ Soldier Tired,” and (this is glorious) took an 
— et in encoring it! 
0. 1 
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HOW TO SAVE AN OPERA. 
. A whimsical feow was asked by a French dramatist 
how ‘a ‘certain dull opera which he had just brought out 
might’ be saved from damnation. “ By lengthening the 
dances and shortening the petticoats,” was the teply. 


MRS, ‘OLDFIELD. 

This lady, when on her death-bed, expressed a great 
abhorrence at being shrouded in flannel. ‘Is it neces+ 
sary,” said she, “ for one to look frightful in‘one’s ‘coffin ? 
F will not I am determined. Let me be laid out ina silk 
robe, and, Bersy, be sure to put a little rouge on 
my ‘Gieeks.” 


‘ELLISTON AND MONCRIEFF, 

* ‘Some years ago Monorterr rebelled against thetyranny 
of the Drury Lane Reader for the time being, and 
to submit to his Proposed alterations of apiece.’ ‘In'con+ 
sequence whereof E. and M. declared a private paper 

E. launched ‘out in praises of his reader, whom he 
averted to be “ a clever man, 2 polite man, anda wealthy 
man,” M, replied, that “he would not bow down before 
any golden calf that E. might think proper to set up.” 
E. said, that. “if Mr. M. minded his P’s end -Q’s, ‘and 
would atten dutifully to Ola Drury, he might improve 
‘his present station, and attain a high rank im \public 
opinion.” M. answered in the words of the poet. “ n 
‘impious men hold sovereign sway, the post of honour is 
a private station.” 


THEVENARD. 
THEVENARD, the French singer, who retired:in 1727 
afi@ died in 1741; had one of the finest: base: voices ‘that 
was ever heard. One night while he was singing, a dull 
‘Gog in the pit terribly annoyed @ musieal-abbe; whovsat 
next to him, by snoringaloud. The abbe rudely awoke 


x 
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him, and showing *sonte-signs of indignation in his coun- 
tenance, the other asked:him.what was the matter, »“ I 


against that fellow TugvENaRD,, who, by the noi 
makes, prevents me from having the pleasure of hearing 
you snufile,”’ 

THE BATH ACTOR. 

Poor trish C————-m was so fond of. drink: sug? 
never, went to bed sober ‘but. once for many years... 
that occasion, he tried’ in vain to sleep, and was rw 
obliged to rise and get drunk in order to obtain even.am 
apology for a night’s rest. 

C. and BeNcouGu used the same dressing room at; Bath. 
One evening while Bengough.was reading his part ina 
corner, C. came in; and, without perceiving his brother 
performer, began to shave himself, “A few grey hairs in 
his. whiskers attracted his observation ; he pulled one of 
them out, and after casting a melancholy glance at it, 
again looked in the glass. “ You're fifty-three years old, 
pte day,”’ said he to hig face, in:a most serious 

“and by my my soul,” added he, shaking his -head 
his own, features, “a d——d old rogue you've sign ‘i 
your time, too.” 


QUESTIONABLE RECOMMENDATION. HH 
A gentleman lately wrote and presented.a tragedy 
called “ Jugurtha,” with a solemn assurance, to the 
managers, that it contained-precisely the same dic ueial 
of lines as Appison’s “ Cato!” a 
SAM RUSSELL’S SNEAK, 

One. of, Sam’s friends, at @ dinber party, very:iano- 
cantly complimented him ‘on his Jerry.in : these: terms,; 
‘| Sir, your Jerry Steahs is  peeetem— sam: are; smi weny 
rope satay aixob 

awe ; ins ance Ha 9O ai oad heeg 

R2 
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esitbteg stisl ahs MAKING A LEG... 

, Hggoporus states, that a certain king wishing to get 
his daughter married, several young princes disputed for 
the honour of her hand. One of them appeared to bea 
marvellous proficient in the pantomimic art. In his en- 
thusiasm and desire to astonish the princess he out-did 
himself, for after having represented all manner of pas- 
sions with his hands, he stood upon his head Jand express- 
ed-his tenderness and despair in the most affecting man- 
net, by the movement of his legs! 

This beats old Jogzy hollow, and out-punches Punch 
by. TER. 


LAZZI. 


This word, which is borrqwed from the Italian, signi- 
fies those tricksome pleasantries which were peculiar to 
the old Italian buffoons, The following are examples of 
Lazzi. .Mezetin, a character in the ancient Italian come- 
dy, enters, carefully concealing something beneath his 
mantle, and Harlequin asks, “What have you there, 

fezetin?”? ‘‘ A poignard,” is the reply, Harlequin 
lifts up, the. mantle, and discovers a bottle. . He takes it, 
and r drinking lustily, returns it to Mezetin, and 
thanks him for the stab. r 

Scaramouch having discovered a cheese in Harlequin’s 
library, says, ‘Lend me this book.” ‘ No,’’ replies 
Harlequin,‘ you see it is an original, and origiuals, you 
know, are never suffered to be taken out of a library.” 


‘ EURLUPINADES. 

“ Tontefois ala cour les Turlupins resterent.”* 
ee BOLLEAU. 

“A turlupinade is one of the innumerable French terms 
for a pun na is's0 seid je one bel tea a celebrated 
fargeur, who was much given to playing upon words, 
pening that in BomLEau’s time this species of wit was 
in high vogue at court, and we doubt not of the. correct- 
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ness of the line above quoted, ‘for the race of pt are 
not yet extinet, nor in any wise likely to be 80. "As the 





old song. says josh hy ed 
+ ae i young ones they grow up, 
: Before the old ones die.” 
— yy Oo verreiy 


THE WISH. rorerbsroctmi fis 

A gentleman having sneezed with great vociferation’ 1h 
the presence of a French comedian. |“ Heaven 
your eye-sight,” exclaimed the latter. “ Why my eye 
sight, Sir?’ inquired the other. “ Because,” replied 
the comedian, “I perceive your nose is nott o be trusted 
with spectacles.” 

——_ 


GARRICK’S LEAR. tak 8) 
It was in Lear’s madness’ that Gannior’s genius was 
remarkably distinguished. He had no sndden starts, no 
violent gesticulation; his movements were ‘slow’ and 
feeble; misery was depicted in his ‘countenaneel;” tet 
moved his head in the most deliberate manner ;“his‘eyes 
were fixed, ot, if they turned to afiy One near ‘hit, ‘tie 
made a pause, and fixed his look on 'the person after’ 
delay; his features at the same time telling what he was 
going to say, before he uttered a word. During the 
whole time he presented a sight of woeand misery, and 
a total alienation of mind from every idea but thet of his’ 
unkind daughters. He was used to tell how he acquired 
the hints that guided him, when he began to study this 
great and difficult part:—He was acquainted with a 
worthy man, who lived in Leman Street, Goodman’s 
Fields; this friend had an only daughter, about two 
years old; he stood at his dining-room window, fondling 
the child, and dangling it in his arms, when it was his mis. 
fortutie to drop the infant into a flagged area, and killed. 
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father; who wept bitterly, and filled ’the streets with. 
lamentations. 'He'lost his senses, and from:that moment: 
néver ‘recovered his’ understanding. | As he had.a suffi- 
cient fortune, his friends chose to let him remain in his 
house, under two keepers appointed by Dr. Monro. 
Garrick frequently went'to see his distracted friend, who 
passed ‘the remainder of -his life in. going to the window, 
and there playing in fancy with his. child. . After.some 
dalliance he dropped it, and)bursting, into, a) flood of 
tears, filled the house with shrieks of grief and bitter an- 
guiah.|; He then sat down. in a pensive mood, his eyes 
fixed, on: one object, at times looking slowly round him, 
as ifite implore compassion. GARRICK was often present 
atithis scene of misery, and wasever after used to say, 
that it gave him the first idea of Kiny Lear's madness, 
He often used to rise in company to give a representation 
of this unfortunate father. He leaned on the back ofa 
chair, seeming with parental fondness to play with a 
child, and, after expressing the most heart-felt delight, 
he suddenly dropped the infant; and instantly broke out 
in a most violent agony of grief, so tender, so affecting, 
and:pathetic, that every eye in company was moistened 
with a gush of tears, ‘:There it.was,”’ said GARRICK, 
‘sthat I learned to imitate madness ; I copied nature, and 
to.that owed my success in King Lear.” 


“PLEASANT DISAPPOINTMENT. 


In, the. meridian of KEan’s popularity, an immense 
audience was attracted to witness his performance of Sir 
Giles. Overreach for the first time for the season. 
soon as the overture was concluded, the manager made 
His appearance, with a most rueful visage, before the 
curtain. Every bosom was filled with apprehension—the 
most death-like silence reigned in the house while the 
gentleman made his bow. “Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
said he, ina depreeatory tone,;- which boded the worst of 
tidings; “ It is my painful duty most earnestly to entreat 
a portion than usual of your kind pen lanaa in 
eonsequence ‘of ‘the illness of Mr. Homann, ‘the: part of 
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Kard =’ », Not another  sylable , wag basietie 
uproar of fate at hugzas that. ensued nie 
pore papers: say, be o mensaaalipinagines than 
aes” PLOT TNDED 
HARWOOD, n OLA 2 
aiswood, the ‘comedian, is also, itis said, ah ene 
graver of considerable talent. During JouN:: KEMBLE’s: 
reign at’ Covent Garden, Mr. 'H. appeared: on a° benefit 
night, as Master Matthew; in' Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Maw 
in his Humour,” He was rather frightened during theifixst 
seéne, and in running off attracted the notice of the 
Joun, “Don’t be alarmed, Sir,”’ said the monarehi of 
tragedy ; “‘ keep your self-possession ; you have nothing: 
to fear—nothing i in the world.” From this dictum Hiar- 
WOOD, or perhaps some d——d good-natured friend, im- 
mediately formed a high opinion of his dramatic qualif- 
cations ; it unfortunately fixed him to thes 
tunately we say, for there are few actors with less of the 
comida vis than Mr. HaRWoop. 


— 


OLD ASTLEY,. 


There is a joke told about this old gentleman, at which 
we have often laughed. The manager went one niglit 
into the orchestra, where he found the French horn player 
taking snuff. “Holloyou fellow, what’s this here about?” 
inquired the astonished A. “ Why don’t you play up.” 
€ pei Sir; I have a rest for six bars.” “ tard 

d-——d; rest, indeed. Ill have nobody rest in m 
$ you ai for playing, don’t I? Play up df etly, 
or. t pays discharge you. Rest, indeed! Come, that’s very 
well!” 
CURIOUS CRITICISM. 
Macheth,_—-——-"" Their daggers i 
Vnnaneeriy breeched with ig ae 
“ This passage,” says ZACHARY, ACKSON,.. 
mentator (on SHAKSPRARR, |‘ bas occasioned. degB. re: 











them, as he would @ man, whe had drawn a pair of 
breeches but half-way on.. oa of this: pas- 


finement of the present. age, ‘forbids to enlarge on 
that, which, in our author’s time, would scarcely have 
been deemed an objectionable simile.” (p. 158.) 


LE SAGE. 

He grew deaf in his old age, but still frequented thé 
theatre when any of his pieces were played, and took the 
most lively interest in the performances. He used to say 
that he was never a sufficient judge of the play or 
players until he could not hear a ‘word of the dialogue. 


one 


Dramatic fragmenta, 


COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 





THEATRICALS IN CROMWELL’S TIME, 

The only theatrical representation which Otiver CROM- 
WELL allowed to be performed, was a soft of operatic 
piece, called, “ The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru ;” 
represented daily at the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, at three 
in the afternoon punctually. © 


THE WARY WIDOW, OR SIR NOISY PARROT. 
This comedy ‘was Neale Henry Hicpen, iu 1693, 
and 4s far from being one of ‘the worst of our Engtish 
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comedies ; it was ushered into the world by several cott 
ptimentary verses, and a prologue written by Sir Neate | 
SepLey ;' yet it was: damned the first night, gb gir yang . 
owing to the following curious circumstance :—The auth 
introduced’so much punch drinking into the play, 
thet the performers were all drunk during its representa- 
tion, and not able to get through their parts—the audi- 
ence hissed, hooted, and cat-called till tired; and all 
quitted the house at the end of the third.act, 


PARSONS. 

The famous actor of this name, lies buried in Leg 
church-yard, near Blackheath, his tomb-stone is n 
covered with weeds, and theinscription is scarcely legible. 
His epitaph was written by the late Cartes Dispin, and 
ig as follows :-— . 

“ Here Parsons lies; oft on life’s busy stage . 

With Nature, reader, hast thou seen him vie 
He science knew, knew manners, knew the age ; 
Respected knew to live———lamented die,” 


GLOVER AND THE HANGING TAILOR. 

Mr. C. Croker,.in his ‘ Researches in the South of 
Ireland,’”’? mentions a curious circumstance which occur- 
red in Cork:—A Tailor was hanged in that city, but 
again revived, under the hands of GLover, a player, at 
that time performing there. The very first use the incor- 
rible tailor made of his revivification, was to get drunk, 
in which state he went to the theatre where GLOVER that. 
evening performed, to thank him, in presence of the as- 
tohished audience, from the gallery, for his very kind 
exertions. 

BRasssRINGE, the Horace WALPOLE of Fleet Street, 
also deposes to this fact, which he had from the lips of 
GLover, a competitor of his in “days lang syne.” 


Haipith vine te datow oT Tan qed aia! ak gt ae 
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» MEPASPASIO, THE OZLEBRATED COMPOSER, 


MA to for ano on the occas: 
rte gone eran ft 


and ted he pa 18 te oghibos him for the composition. 
He said it was impossible ; but when he got home, he 
sketched out the story of “ Achilles in, Sciros,”,, He 
delineated a kind of argument upon a large sheet of paper 
—here he was to begin—thus. far the first act—these. aré 
the incidents of the second—and this the catastrophe of 
the third. Then he distributed business to his several 
characters—here a song, here a duo, and here soliloquy. 
He then proceeded to write a dialogue, and to divide it 
into scenes, ‘which were severally given to the composer 
the moment they were finished, and by him to the per- 
former; to be got by heart; for'the 18° cape included the 
whole of the arrangement of poetry, dancing, scenes, 
and decorations. ‘He used to say that necessity often = 
mented our powers, and forced us to perform, not 
what we thought ourselves incapable of, but in a more ex- 
peditious, and often in a better manner than the operati- - 
ons of our choice and leisure. He added, that “‘ Hyperm- 
nestra” was produced inhine nights! It is remarkable, 
that this and “ Achilles’ are+his best dramas, 


CORONATION AT RHEIMS, 


A French journal, after giving a very favourable’ ac- 
eount of the representation of the Coronation of CHaRLES X, 
at Covent Garden, and observing that an Englishman; 
who has passed an evening at that theatre, could not 
have seen more had he Sone to Rheims on purpose, thus 
proceeds :——“ But, after justice to the fidelity of the 
imitation, we must expr Ov our astonishment at seeitg an 


_ actor dressed in the habit of a Catholic prelate, copying 


with'censutable accuracy, the most sacred rites of religion, 
which, ifit'is eestor rs eae the religion of the state, is 
nevertheless that of some millions of: English subjects. 
What, would, they say in London,. if in a.drama, the 
subject.of which was.drawa from the modern history.of 
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¥ lan 
cif dure race et 


ofthe English Ch fa op wate ceury: Shae oie we pani not hesi 


to say, that in France’ we ty a too just a sense of ae y 
to tolerate such things. By the word * liberty’ prope 
stand the right which every one ‘enjoys to do what he 
pleases, provided he does not annoy others, end fail’ in 
the respect which is due to the most sacred of subjects.” 








SOMERFORD’S SOMERSET, 

In February, 1739, one SomMBRFORD; in a-hasty entrance, 
fell from the upper gallery to the pit at Covent Garden 
Theatre, a distance then of more than thirty feet, without 
receiving the slightest injury. At the end of the play he 
was introduced to RIcH, the manager, when he expressed 
a hope that he had made himself free of the gallery.. Thus 
far fact, There are two conclusions to. the story, one is, 
that his desire was acceded.to, the other, as related by: the 
late WEWITZER, that the manager replied, there was no 
free list to the gallery, but that he might ‘have the freedom 
of the pit, provided he always entered it in the\ same 
manner. 


THESPIAN TATTLE. 
Mrs. Bunn has been playing with distinguished success 
* Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Tewkesbury, and is about 
proceed on 'to Liverpool and. Manichestet; where _ is 
pares for a fortnight, 


Mr. Maongapy lias been perf pg eters 
characters at Southampton, last week, with more 
polar 6f the performance, than in the attendance 

tit. He took hie benefit on Friday, ne Senet 
William Tell, in the new play of ‘that name. 

‘A'tragedy, in-five acts, ‘entitled “ Allain Blanchard,” 
which turned on the siege 6f Rouen inthe days of out 
Rewny V., has had the: singular fate of being-seceived 
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qwith the atrhost enthusiasm at Roven, and damned with 
- the ‘greatest alacrity in Paris, within three dey We 
ve that an English Peer, of ‘the name of 1 r@ Ex- 

oe bh bore @ principal part in it. 
~ Harlequin Euzar and Clown Pau.o have reaped. a 
golden harvest in Calais and Boul e; peceggmes 7 as 
the jealousy of the French com: that magisterial 
authority was called in to dismiss Messieurs es Anglais. 


PPL PDD PDI DDD ODP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play's the thing.” 


Brusy Lane ee 
Mer tne Host tok Road to re OE Dantes Witte Goldnehs Haney 


Elia cone 
Yise oende nr ae | Wallack ; Juliet, (first appearauce) 
Miss Lawrence—De la Perouse {ist time here) Perouse, Novle; 
Kanko, O. Switb. 
8.—Der Fieiechuts—Two, Wives—Ibid. 
9. —Guy } Manvering—De ja Perouse. 
10—C y pe:’s Daughter. 





MISS LAWRENCE’S JULIET. 


A Juliet is now so much wanted, that any young lady 
of tolerable pretensions, who thinks fit to make her debut 
before a London audience in that character, may be certain 
of a kind, if not a flattering, reception. When we ¢an- 
' mot compass what is excellent, we are satisfied with the 
mediocre,. The public is no longer a Hydra-headed 
monster, but harmless as a pet-lamb. We have been 
tamed down by degrees from our natural dramatic fierce- 
nese—thé wolyes of the pit are extinct—insipidi 
longer disgusts us. Miss F. H. Kauy played Juliet for 
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fwenity ‘or ey nighte-—Miis Lawaince was hailed for 
her ‘r mtation of Verona’s! _ae oath 


extravagant. - Her voice seems to possess but "ittlesom. 
are A il -however, articulates distinctly, and: -reads 
with diseretion.- Her last scene-was the worst in the play 
suweak;‘puling, and ridiculous... Who does not remem- 
ber the tie beauty of O‘NEIL’s fall? Miss LAWRENCE 
like “a. dish-clout::: Old JOuNSTONE said of 
her; « She- has- much to learn, and: more to unlearn.” 
He is right. ‘ 
~ “She ‘is'‘never idle on the Aes and seems. perfectly 
aware of the importance of ber part; but ‘shé attempts 
too much—there is‘ not a moment of graceful or affecting 
quietude in- her: whole representation-of Capulet’s sweet 
lady+bird. ‘Her hands are'always before her—her fingers, 
instead- of being gracefully disposed, are separa 
much as possible from’ each other, and strained to the 
utmost--possible-extent. She stoops sans intermission 
and-takes but little: advantage of. the good figure which 
trature “has Fst cher,’ All ec it a be said; are 
blic-an managers callow | 
Ln és,’ +The house was well attended ; ; but whether 
ss‘ LAWRENOEt oF: “ De la Perouse’ was the attraction, 
is not‘altogether certain. - 

We-are told she is'@ telation of Sprina the box béok- 
ketper.~ Divérs little hints have been whispered.in our 
éars about the comic husband of a beautiful tragic actress 
having written many epistles to the subject of our ‘cri- 
tique, which she, much to her honour, treated‘with con- 
tempt. - They were, we are told, handed over: to! the 
writer’s ‘wife; and Miss LAWRENCE'S fair Karen stands 


totally- unspotted i inthe matter. i 
DE LA PEROUSE. 
ian theatre has now itsmonkey, GoucH WS a 


round the cornice of the Surrey “A 
ealetrated young German’ (celebreted nownete oa but 
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in the bills of. the.theatre,) baboons it as Bear » in 
“¢ Philip. Quarll,’’ .at, the Olympic. Young 4 
that fac-simile of an ouran-outang in his juventitude, a4 
assumed his old Coburg part of Champanzce, in “ De 

Perouse,”’ at Drury Lane; and Mesurier is to.appear to- 
morrow night, (we write on Monday) as the much-hacked 
Jocko,at Covent Garden. The rs.and the public 
are certainly. monkey-mad. Never within the range of 
9ur, poor memory has there: been such an appetite for 
dramatic.apes,as at this moment. ‘De la Perouse” has 
been got-up expressly to gratify the mania of the moment, 
and His Majesty’s servants really enact it as well as we 
ever saw it enacted at either of the theatrical minor-show- 
shops of the metropolis. This is saying much in favour 
of Drury... As tragedies and comedies are now-a-days 


represented there, we plead guilty. to the offence of prefer- 
or “ Valentine and Orson,” 
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a perfect belle sauvage by Mrs. Nose; she fooks’as f 
she had really - beew suckled -by ‘a red "Indian’s’ syuaw: 
Wistanp excels: Gourre’;‘that is to say; he seems’ more 
Hke ‘ay of the island” than’ an -active‘dm 
@ividoal‘of the human race. T.-BLANCHARD is more thith 
tolerable as the black servant, dnd Miss SurrHson-looks 
likea dove and séreeches like an owl as Madame: Perowie. 
“Phe “scenery ‘is’ excellent. ~We* particularly ‘admired 
The Frozen Lake, by STANFIELD ; the cold, blue, 
stillness of the ice, was admirably pictured, rand adead 
brahch, near the natural “arch; with its points’ covered 


by. the ‘hoary: breath « of ‘Hyems,” and ing ia 
the ‘light that‘sliot a¢ross thie scene, struck wy ar being 


3 De: 
some’ hiseés, ‘It wilt, ‘we suppose,” ve played ean afer 


earner? ime. 








Cobent Garver: Ppcsire. 


Hen, 4—John Ball—Job Thornberry, Fawcett; tye we. 
-sPelicinello-=No Soug No Supper, 
Wey i Bee Bashfal, Farten 
. Kemble; 7. heater —-Poticinello—The ‘ae 
¥.—~ Artaxerxes, : estris (first peewee wend 
~~. A-Rolaad ior an-Oliver— Maria aero nD i 
8— ae — Loe eae [Ist time }—Jecko, M Me one 
Rob 
Opens -Macheath, Vestris ; Polly, Patoo—trish Teton. 


LILLA. 

This is another FawCcerr melo-drame, but woefully 
inferior to its’ predecessor, “’The Maid of Milan.” “In 
€tari “Tree will long be remembered; in Lilla 
PATON will soon be forgotten. *‘Fawcerr-was admi 
dn that—he is respectable in this. ~ The interest ‘in ‘the 

iece is in some méasure natural—in the latter it 
bail and founded ‘in improbabilities. Rulamo was 
Brenhold is bombastic. “The one was'a ‘mans 


the‘ other is an impossible “lunatic. ‘“Fawcerr apes 
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axz.in both, as well,as\he can—that is, he;says to himself, 
“How, would the great JOHN’S soul have moved;him to 
look or act in these scenes, were his said soul cooped upin 
thismy body? Why, surely, so and so-—-and so.and so 
will.I do.” He even apes his old friend’s tone on certain 
eccasions, and that too. with some success. But it is 
irresistibly droll to hear a sentence commenced in KzM- 
BLE’s silvery tenor, concluded with one of Fawcerr’s gut- 
tural grunts, Pe 

“ Lilla” appears to be a twice-translated piece of fus- 
tian. .It has a German complexion, and we have little 
doubt but that the French piece from which it was jobbed 
for the Garden, owed its origin to some sillikickaby com- 
position from the country of KoTZEBuE,—-SCHILLER,: and 
sausages. Power is ome his element in it, (why don’t 
the managers put him in a BY evi- 





dently hates his ‘part, although he does his utmost to 
make it tell. Paton } to be ve hy and in some 
degree succeeds, . Fawe is clever; but the want of 


truth—the truth of human nature in his part fetters him. 
There is scarcely a 8 S coaih of the heart Or 
this piece. It begins with inconsistency, and ’ 
ridiculously.. Brenhold has two sons killed in a batt 
with the French; he rescues a wounded French officer 


from death, for the express of his re- 
venge upon him, for the loss of pA poe ahi 
Frenchman,) és restored to Is this nature ?— 


“ There is no such man !’ 

The Frenchman wins the love of Lilla, Brenhold’s 
daughter, and, at length, marries her privately. Lilla 
confides the secret of their nuptials to a rascally suitor, 
who carries the news to Brenhold, _ This drives him mad, 
he leaps over precipices, attempts to drown himself, 
and goes about with a pistol in his hand, making a desert 
before him, and creating a mob at his heels, like Frank- 
enstein’s statue, or amadcur, Lilla, in the second act, 
meets him in his madness, the murderous weapon goes 
jo without doing mischief, and—mark it, “ my merry 
men all,” —the report restores poor Brenhold’s wandering 
_wits. Forget and forgive is,as EGAN says, “the order of the 
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day,"’ and the Frenchman tecke eifa very comfortably 
wader his arm, with Mfr. Brenkals emost full and free 
consent.—This is ibe whole of the matter. 

Weare rather behtad-hand with “ Lifla,” tut "tie better 
late than never, and as the piece is 2 novelty abd somes 
what popular, we deem it our duty to register o notive of 
it in our pages. 

ays JOCKO, 

~~ THE BRAZILIANS! 
SeperFR assumed thé part’ “ah Sodio at this theatre, 
ve afterpiece, ov Tudsday, the Sth instant, 
opis aD beer thas isle Poliginelio—lie chatters, 
ind Gges a thousand other pon- 
ge beast would poole 
# mimicry, pede bs: 
Mmatiy nlaoae 
cof a kind-hearted 
“German youth 















applause 
hissembitters,” 

4 heen encar Vile theatre, and appeared 
on Monday, as Artazerzes 2nd Marta Darlington. She 
is more wanted at the other house than here, but tosay 
the truth, we would rather see her supported by, and 
playing with, Kumniz, Carsten, Jonns, Fawewrr, and 
Cuatremcer; than Wasiack, |. Paron, Baownn, Pan 
LEY, and SurrHson. 

* The Way to Keep Him” has wa exceliently per- 
formed at this theatre since ourlast. Tt grieved us to gee 
Cuarver.er looking se fadeutie woune i breaking 
up fast—es much as it gtat@ed as te Soc our Tittle 
favourite Gowasn on these beards, Sie is a girl who 
must win her way intethe hearts «: Yee public; and 
AsNOLD deserves great credit fur ivipédvicing her to°e 
London audience. 
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day,” and the Frenchman tucks Lilla very comfortably 
under his arm, with Mr. Brenhold’s'most full and free 
consent.This is the whole of the matter. 

Weare rather behind-hand with “ Lilla,’’ but ’tis better 
late than never, and as the piece is a novelty and some+ 
what popular, we deem it our duty to ses cated a notice of 


it in our pages. -JOCEO, 
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fe beast would probably 
pee they. highly 
-. 


hiss embitters.”” 


VEs this theatre, and appeared 
on Monday, as Artaxerzee and Maria Darlington. She 
is more wanted at the other house than here, but to say 
the truth, we would rather see her supported by, and 
playing with, KemBuz, CHESTER, JONES, FAWCETT, and 

TTERLEY ; than WaLLack, 1. Paton, BRowNE, PEN- 
LEY, and Surruson. 


“The Way to Keep Him” has béen excellently per- 
formed at this theatre since our last. . It grieved us to see 
Cuatrertzy looking so fede—the woman is breaking 
up fast—es much as it gratified us to find our little 
favourite GowarpD on these boards. She is a who 
must win her way intothe hearts of the public; and 
ARNOLD dsttsven chest esedht tar tesedudlag See Wore 
London audience. 308 
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Nov. 4 —Castle of ‘Andalusia—Of : iat enna ay ? tr? 


9 Paul P teat as. Post—Youth, yk aud Fol'y. 
10--Quite Correet—Puul Pry—Weiding Da; 


At this. theatre (which closes on aes mext). there 
has been no noticeable novelty since our: Jast...Mr. Vis 
NING ‘has. played Millamour, in renege comedy: of 
“.Know Your Own Mind,” very.much to his own:satis- 
faction.’ » We vendured the performance most heroically, 
it was very intolerably tolerable—there was little to mats 
and less to edmire in it... i 

Lisron ‘has-returned to close the season, and will, ouy 
Mr. Dorrington, in “ Tribulation,” on Friday; for the 
first time. We shall probably see him, for: few nights 
will pass without our dropping in at. this little house of 
mirth and melody, now that we have no longer the fear 
of Mr. James Vinine’s Rolla, or Shylock, before our eyes. 





Surrep Theatre. 

We may possibly, but not very probably,’ “ saddle 
White Sutrey” with a short critique ere long; ifnot, we 
ey promise a notice of a Coburg, to which we 
have long talkedof migrating for an afternoon, to ‘see 
some “ara avis in .terris nigroque simillima,? whom 
the managers have engaged for the Sambos and Oronookos. 
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The Bhespian Gallery. 


No. I. 


RICHARD JONES. 
AN OUTLINE, 


In farce he’s a Triton, in comedy a minnow. He has: 
not-sufficient depth of conception, to'say nothing of his 
personal incapacity, for the higher paths of the drama. 
His acting is glittering, and superficial;. sparkling, ‘but, 
not brilliant. He is’ gay, but not gallant’; stylish, but. 
not gentlemanly—the very beau ideal of a Brush or » 
Fay, but totally. incompetent to assume the graceful and: 
imposing part of a Suxface or an Absolute... Heis excele 
lent in second-hand gentility—thebathos of high breeding; 
and plays a rattling merry coxcomb in farce, superior to 
any man On the stage. But.his Archer is poor indeed, 
He flutters through Mercutio with'some effect ;, but ; it .is: 
at the best:a thin performance. There is nothing,achieved 
in it, but by bustle. Jones is never at home in a vest.and 
tunic— he should not quit the habits of Stultz and 
Nugee, the coat and pantaloons of the present century ;,he 
dwindles to within an ace of nothingness beneath a cocked 
hat. He is the finest representative on earth of the many 
young men to be met with daily patroling the streets. in 
the spolia opima of suffering taylors—fellows upon..the 
town, who live on their. wits, their women, or ir 
wives = Templars who sing small at chambers,, and 
« dress divinely’? for my lady’s routs—Poultry, bucks 
with gay hearts and giddy heads—unfortunate devils in. 
love and debt, who have still the luck to be well dressed : 
—but if he soar above the grade’of these small deer, he 
becomes dull and ineffective. His flashy, every day 
style, will not suit the companion of Don John. CHARLES 
KEMBLE completely eclipses him. He is nothing out of 
farce, and every thing in it. No man’s coats are 

No, 17 s 
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cut better—no man’s mirth sits more becoming upon 
him. He is easier than’ WrENcuneater than HARLEY ; 
without possessing the humour of either. Jeremy Did- 
dler is rather beyond his powers; but his Poppleton is 
perfection. Give him a-couple of bailiffs at his heels, a 
Yorkshireman at his elbow, and a pretty ward in per+ 
spective, in love with himself or his friend, and you may 
safely reckon on his furnishing you food for a night, but 
divest him ofthese farcical auxiliaries--place him among the 
high comedy folks—the YouNnGs and the KEmMBLes—em- 
broil him ‘in legitimate plot, force him into interest, set 
him to attempt level dialogue, make him only a second+ 
ratecHaracterin the drama, and he becomes, comparatively 
speaking, a cypher. His comedy would appear much 
more’ pleasing in our eyes,’ but for the excellency of his 
farce. ‘ "We presume, from the pleasure he has afforded us 
in'the latter, that he will be’ most rich and: racy in ‘the 
former ; but, not seriously taking note of his disqualifi- 
cations, we feel, not only disappointed, but sorely erat. 
In this-respect, he differs materially from Lewis, 
was excellent in farce, and'still better in comedy. ne 
is to' LewIs, ‘as ginger-beer is toChampaigne. Neverthe- 
less he occupies a place on-the stage which, perhaps, no 
Other ‘man living could fill—he is clearly an original 
actor, without any singularity about him. He is a: fac- 
simile of dozens of fellows who are met with in daily life, 
He plays many parts with success, but they all belong:to 
one elass—would that he never travelled out of his own 
line. The hours that we have laughed at his follies, 
with Lisron as his butt, and Emery as: his ally, have 
étideared him to us as an actor. He is the best half-price 
qaan onthe boards, and few have regretted his dis- 
wppearance ftom the little theatre in the Haymarket so 


anhcts as his’ very sincere, and free-spoken admirer, - 


ScrRIBLERUS DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER. 
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Reminiscences of Michael Kelly. 


i ih 


Encumbered as Mr. KEtty’s work is with twaddlee- 
there is nevertheless a fund of anecdote in it, which must 
prove highly interesting ‘to its readers in general.) We 
shall proceed to cull a few of its “fairest. flowers,’ and 
refrain, if possible, from throwing any weeds of our own 
into the bouquet. 

«« My mother’s name was M‘Cang; she was of a |very 
respectable family in the county of Westmeath. » Ata 
very early age, she was placed for education in a Roman 
Catholic convent on Arran Quay. My father (who was 
one of the same religious: persuasion), having a young 
relation placed also at this convent, when visiting: her, 
had many opportunities of seeing Miss M‘Case, andthe 
results of these meetings were—~a mutual attachment, an 
elopement, and a marriage. Her father, who was extra- 
wagantly fond of her, soon pardoned'the runaways, and, 
asa proof of the sincerity of his forgiveness, added to it 
£5,000, which was considered a no: mean fortune: in 
«those days! 

‘My father and mother were both excessively fond of 
music, and considered to sing with taste : all their chil- 
dren (fourteen in number) evinced musical capabilities ; 
wand I, the eldest of the family, was, at three. years,old, 
daily placed with wine on the table, to howl Hawthorn’ 
song in “ Love ina Village.” ‘ 

“At the age of seven I began to. learn musics ;My 
first master’s name was MORLAND:;--he was the. very 
prototype of his namesake the painter; a{ wonderful 
genius. But dissipation was his idol,-—and he who, might 
have selected the very. best society, preferred. that; of; the 
lowest orders. He, was rontinaaly in a state of whiskey 
punch intoxication. He would sleep all day ina cellar, 
and I have often heard him say, somewhat nationally, 
that his morning began at eleven o’clock at night! His 
first visit was generally to our house, for he was partial 
to my father, or rather to his currant whiskey. 

s 2 
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“My first singing’ masters were Signor PassERIni, a 
native of Bologna, ‘and Signor’ Prrerri, who was ‘a 
vero musico, He was the origiual Artarerres, when the 
opera of that name was first performed at Covent Garden ; 

she ‘taught me the beautiful air, ‘In infancy our hopes 
and fears,’ which was composed for him, and it made ah 
ifipression ‘on my mind never to be forgotten.”— 

“nthe month of October there was a grand musical 
festival at Norwich. Madame Mara was engaged there, 
and so was I, as principal tenor singer. ‘The first per- 
formance was “The Messiah,” which I was to open on 
the Thursday morning. I was to quit the town on the 
Tuesday, but on the Monday night I received an order 
not on any account to leave London ; for Mr. SHERIDAN 
had sent a peremptory message to have “Richard Cour 
de'Lion” performed; and against his decree there was no 
appeal. JonNn PaLmer, the excellent comedian, was 
with:me when I received the message; he said to mé, 
‘My valued friend, ‘ Richard’ will be over by eleven 
o’clock ; if you choose to have a carriage and four horses 
atthe door, you will get with ease to Norwich by twelve, 
on Thursday, in time to open ‘ The Messiah:’—Norwich 
is the city that first cherished me, and where I married 
my beloved wife ;—how I should like to accompany you, 
if you would give me a seat in your chaise.’ 

‘1 said it would make me happy to have the pleasure 
.of ‘his company. He told mie he was perfectly acquainted 
‘with every inn on the road, and would write immediately 
to these where we were to change horses, to have relays 
prepared for us, that we might not meet with any delay 
onthe road. I was much pleased with the promised 
atrangement, and wrote to Madame Mara that I should 
be at Norwich on Thursday in time, requesting her to 
secure two beds at the Hotel where she was ; one for my 
friend’ PAtmer, and one for myself. 

_. “On Wednesday evening, as I was dressing for Richard 
friend Patmer came to me with the countenance of 
Foseph ‘Surface, and sighing, said, ‘ My best of friends, 
this is the most awful’ period of my life ; I cannot “leave 
town; my beloved wife, the partner of my sorrows ‘and 
my joys, is just confined.’ 
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“ T said, under,such, circumstances, of course I)could 
not expect. him ta leave Mrs, PaLMEr, but I:hoped.there 
would be no mistake about the horses, which were,order- 
ed at each post; he sat down, and deliberately wrote 
down the names of all the places where. he had ordered 
them to be in readiness, . 

“About.eleven o’clock, having merely taken. off my 
Richard's dress, I got into the carriage; and accompanied 
by a Scotchman, who was my valet and_hair-dresser, 
rattled off full speed to Epping, where we were first.to 
change, at the inn marked down by my excellent friend; 
we knocked and bellowed for Mr. PALmgr’s horses ;. at 
last out came the ostler ;—Mr. PALMER had no_ horses 
there; he had not sent any orders ; nor did they even 
know who Mr. PALMER was. 

“I never in the course of my life experienced a greater 
disappointment ; in short, all the way down I had to 
wait for horses, as PALMER had not written, to any, one 
of the inns ; however, the road. was excellent, and: by 
paying the boys well, I got.on at a capital pace without 
the smallest accident. It was market day at Norwich, 
and as I. drove in, the good folks stared and wondered to 
see me, getting my hair dressed in the carriage ; however, 
T reached the church-door just as the overture to “ The 
Messiah,” was on the point of commencing, I took my 
seat in the orchestra, opened the “‘ Oratorio,” and never 
was in better voice, although naturally much fatigued. 

“ Wehad two moremorning performances in the church, 
and three evening performances in the grand assembly 
room. At the conclusion of the festival I returned to town, 
and when I charged PALMER with neglect and deception, 
he swore that he had ordered all the horses exactly as he 
had stated. I thought it of no use to be at variance with 
him, and pretended to believe him, which,of course. pre- 
vented a quarrel, though his neglect, might have-been of 
the most serious consequences to me, and although the 
fact was, that Mrs. Paumer had not been confined atall.. 

“‘ About two months afterwards he was engaged ;to. go 
to Redding, to.act for a benefit, but he did not go; ‘and. 
wrote to the poor actor, for 1 om he was to perform, that 
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he could not. leave town, because Mrs. PALMER was just 
brought to bed ;. his letter was read from the stage to the 
audience. When I heard of it, I congratulated him upon 
the possession of a partner, who increased his family 
every twomonths. But Plausible Jacs, all his life, was 
blessed with inventive faculties. 

‘‘T remember there was a new comedy to be performed 
at Drury Lane, the name of which I do not remember, in 
which PALMER had the principal part ; it was very long, 
and the day before at rehearsal he did not know a single 
line of it. On the day the play was to be acted, the boxes 
were all engaged, and a crowded house expected, Pat- 
MER sent word that he was taken dangerously ill, and 
that it would be at the risk of his life if he were to play 
that night. His letter was not sent to the theatre until 
three o’clock, when all was confusion, from the lateness 
of the hour at which the intelligence was received. Mr. 
SHERIDAN was at the box-office, and I was with him, 
when PowELL, the prompter, brought the letter. When 
he had read it, he said to me, ‘I’d lay my life this is a 
trick of Plausible Jack’s, and that there is nothing the 
matter with him, except indeed not knowing a line of 
the part he has to act to-night. Let you and I call upon 
him, and I am sure we shall find him as well as ever.’ 

“‘ He lodged in Lisle Street, two doors from my house. 
As we were passing by, Mrs. Croucn happened to be at 
one of the windows, and beckoned Mr. SHERIDAN to 
walk in; he did so, and I went on to PALMER’s; and 
finding the street-door open, I walked up-stairs, where 
I found him seated at table, with his family, in the mid- 
dle of dinner, in seeming excellent health and spirits, 
I told him ‘to clear away the table, for Mr. SHeripan 
would be there in two minutes, to see him; ‘ and,’ said 
¥ “he swears there is nothing the matter with you, and 


: that you have shammed sick, only because you are not 


perfect’; if he finds himself right in his surmises, he will 


. never forgive you putting off the play.’ 


« ¢ Thanks, my best, my dearest, valued friend,’ re- 
plied PAtMer, “1 am sure you will not betray me.’ 
- “ T assured him I would not, and ina moment he was 
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in his bed-room, enveloped in his dressing-gowi; witha 
large woollen night-cap on his head, and a li erchief 
tied uader his‘ jaw, stretched ona sofa. As Mr, SHent 
DAN entered the room, he began groaning, as if'in the 
most excruciating torture from the tooth-ache: Never 
did he act a part better on or off the stage; Mr. SHERt- 
DAN was really taken in ; advised him to have’his tooth 
extracted, and then to study his part, and get perfect in 
the new play. We went away, and I kept his secret till 
the day of his death.” 


[ Zo be Continued’) 
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“ The play, the play’s the thiag.” _ 


Drury Lane Dheatre. 


eed 


Noy. 11.—Faustus—Two Wives—De la Perouse 
12.—She would and She would not—Ibid. 
14.—Romeo aud Juliet—Juliet, Miss Lawrence—De la Perouse. 
15,—Der Freischutz—The Rendezyous,—Ibid. ' 
16 —The Rivals—Mrs, Malaprop, Mrs. ©. Jones, 

{ist appearance here]—Ibid. 
17.—Meny Wives,—tvid. 


*ELuiston, it is said, is gone the way of all flesh, not 
to the-grave, but to my Lord’s Priory. WaALLACK 
Winston, as rumour will have it, cannot get op. e 
Committee, if reports may be credited, haye taken the 
management of the theatre into their own hands. Liston 
and STEPHENS are engaged. The gentleman will make 
his appearance about the 3rd, and the lady on the 13th, 
of the ensuing month. He is to. play four nights in the 
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week, at.asalary.of.£15 per night. A new opera, under 
the title.of “ The Wager,” is announced, avowedly taken 
from, the hacknied .old piece, entitled, ‘ The Midnight 
Hour,’’ and some Gallic trifle! We suppose it will be 
about as. great’ a novelty as “ The Wedding Present.” 
MoncriEFF, we hear, has been supplicated to try his 
hand at something ; but the rogue fights shy-—nihil jit. 





Covent Garden Theatre. 


—— 


Nov. 11.—Honeymoon—Jocko. 

12.—Artaxerxes—Charles 11.—1bid. 

14.—Julius Ceesar—Jocko, . 

15.—Marriage of Figarro—A Roland for an Oliver—t1bid. 

16.—Love's Victory; or, a School for Pride [first time]—Don Cesar, 
Kemble; Don Pedro, Farien; Perin, Jones; Princess Diana, 
Miss Lacy—lIbid. 

17.—Lbid—Ibid. 


LOVE’S VICTORY ; 
OR, A SCHOOL FOR PRIDE. 


It rarely falls to the lot of a theatrical critic, in these 
days, to notice the production of a new comedy; and 
when it does, his business is, in most cases, to record its 
well-merited condemnation. That there is any dearth of 
dramatic talent among the authors of our own time, we 
positively deny ; England possesses many writers at this 
moment, who, if they could not produce a comedy equal 
to ‘ The School for Scandal,” or “The Clandestine 
Marriage,” are certainly capable of much better things 
than some of Morton’s, one or two of CoLman’s, and 
every one of FREDERICK REYNOLDs’ infinite family of 
“ five-act farces.’ Why, then, it may be asked, not- 
withstanding all the power of conception, is the comic 
muse so barren? Our answer is this: none but the ini- 
tiated little multitude know the intrigues and cabals of 
a London Theatre—the diplomatics of a Green Room— 
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the whimsies, fits, and fancies of managers, ‘actors, and; 
above all, actresses, with regard *to ‘new ‘pieces’; ; 
intrigues and whimsies alone are sufficient to‘keep fitst~ 
rate writers out of our theatres, and the Poo.#’s’and'the 
PLANCHE’s “‘Jordit 0’er the scene” where better men ‘have 
been, and, we hope, hereafter will be. But’ this is'not al?'- 
in order to {insure even a perusal of his piece, an author 
must be known or recommended—the manager must be 
pleased—the actors pleased ‘the ladies satisfied with 
their parts—the characters so contrived that no actress 
should be obliged’ to play to: a vival:in the same line of 
‘business and working at the same salary—he must alter 
his cast—make his second act his third perhaps—trans- 
plant his fourth into his first—write new flats+remodel 
the whole—work up this character, keep down that— 
steal jokes from a minor, to make a major worth the 
-acceptance of a favourite performer—and after all, he 
must please a fickle and capricious mob, composed’of all 
ranks in society, or he has his labour for all the ‘heart- 
sickenings and head-aches which he has endured.—We 
chad rather be a scavenger. 

“ Love’s Victory” was produced on, Wednesday, the 
16th of November, instant. It is, we believe, the pro- 


duction of a Mr. Hype, Whoever may be its author, it 


unquestionably is a very creditable performance. Tt does 
not abound in wit—the writer often descends too near 
the mere vulgar tongue for Dukes and Princesses, and’as 
frequently attempts a poor imitation of the manner of 
those high spirits who wrote in the days of “our far-famed 
virgin queen ;” this marriage of to-day and times long 
past, is certainly incongruous, and produces an unplea- 
sant effect ; there is not a single poetical passage through: 
out the production ; it is polluted (partienlarly the first 
scenes of the first act) by most lame and impotént puns ; 
and also debased by several double entendres of palpable 
dndelicacy ; there is not much novelty in the conoe fon 
of the chief characters, but great felicity in théir execu- 
tion; the plot is by no means admirable, and yet, upon 
the whole, “ Love’s Victory” is a pleasant comedy, ahd, 
as plays go, deserved the applause with which it was 
received. 
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»<The*story isas follows: Don’ Diego; Duke of Barce- 
lone’ (EGERTON), entertains three omy at his court 
as suitors to the Lady Diana (Miss cy), his proud and 
peerless daughter. These princes are, Don Cesar, of 
Naples (C. KEemBie), Don Gaston, of Foix (PowEr), 
and Don Luis, of Bearne (Duruser). The princess is a 
sort of PLaro in petticoats, and rails at the folly of ‘love. 
Don Cesar is deeply smitten with her pride, rather than 
her perfections. ‘On ‘his first appearance, he does not, 
indeed, stand like a crocodile with his hands in his 
breeches’ pockets, but, as the author unhappily expresses 
it, “ with his head in his hand like an unmated turtle!’ 
In this condition, he is rallied by Perin (Jongs), Secre 
to the princess, who instructs him how to achieve “Love's 
Victory:’?) namely, by returning her scorn for scorn; 
piquing her vanity by coldness equal to her own, ard 
rouzing her natural pride as a woman, by affected indif- 
ference. _Don Caear carries this plan into execution, 
and by degrees the haughty Diana glows, burns, and 
consumes with passion for the man whom she had once, 
in common with the rest of his sex, scorned and slighted, 
At first she merely affects that love, which she afterwards 
feels in reality, in order to bring him to herfeet. She 
tries to charm him by music, gorgeousness of apparel, 
and. at last, when all other means have failed, attempts 
to make him jealous, but in vain. She tells him, that in 
compliance with the wishes of her father, she has at length 
resolved to wed, and that her favored suitor is— Don Luis. 
This is met by the hypocritical Casar’s wishing her joy, 
and announcing his intention of marrying Donna Laura, 
her cousin, (Miss JonxEs,) to whom Don Luts, despairing 
of ‘success with: the princess; had lately paid his court. 
mis and: Laura, through the intervention of Perin, sup- 

Don Caesar in his design ; they urge’ the princess to 
the. brink of frenzy, and, ata public banquet, she is at 
length compelled to avow her love for Cesar ; who thus 
by pure craft and sheer hypocrisy achieves a victory over 
unnatural ‘pride. « Laura pairs off with Luis; Louisa, 
another cousin; (Miss Henry) with Gaston ; and Floret- 
ta, maid of honour to the princess, (Miss Lovs,) with 
the industrious, crafty secretary Perin. 
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The inferior: characters:have-little to-do) All’ the 
weight of the piece rests on the shoulders. of C. Kampup 
and Miss Lacy, and they bear it bravely; the scenes be-: 
tween them are,all well contrived and excellently played, 
We cannot sufficiently express our «satisfaction at the 
whole performance of Miss Lacy—her interview \with 
Donna Lovisa, in the last. act, where she alternately im- 
lores her to reject Don Casar with scorn, and bids her 
ss him with her love—was exquisitely done. There is 
no other actress on the stage who could so well have 
exhibited the proud, but passionately loving woman, in 
her moments of mingled ‘wrath, pride, bitter vexation, 
and burning love. We regret that we have seen but 
little of this lady before ; it is the managers’ fault, not 
ours. Her name is rarely in the bills, although she is 
evidently the first actress in her line, that the stage, at 
this moment, possesses. 

JONES displayed his usual ability j in the: character’ of 
secretary Perin. Miss Jones. wore her pretty, but too 
eternal ph throughout the piece... Miss Love was awk- 
ward, as ‘tis her nature to be, and highly applauded, for 
ho reason in the world that our dull wits.could discover; 
Mr. W. Farren—poor Don Pedro—really we had for- 

otten him, as well as his half-starved servant, Lopez 
(Mr. BLancuarD.) Don Pedro is a Sir Pryer Olden: 
court, who laments the degeneracy of the age, and fancies 
the princess doats on him in his senectitude; his man isa 
fixture on the stage—a poor miserable dog, who gets into 
dilemmas, and prates of nothing but his craving maw) 
Through the dull maliciousness of Doana Floretta and 
Perin, the old gallant serenades Viana, and gets thrust 
into an ice-house for his pains; and:finally marries his 
man, instead of the young princess. This. is sad trashi 
The. two characters are, in fact, mere excrescences, and 
might be altogether cut out, without doing one iota-of 
harm to the real plot of the piece—for, really, they have 
nothing to do with it. 

The real denouement takes.place.in the third act ;) it is 
then. evident, that Diana's pride has fallen—that she loves 
Cesar, and will be his wife ; the residue of the comedy 
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is pleasant surplusage, The'beginning of the fourth act 
is rather dull, ‘asin fact’ are all'the scenes of the comedy, 
except those in which €@sar and the princers are pitted 
against each other’; but these make high amends—they 
are indeed excellent, and, to prove our'satisfactiun at the 
style of their composition and execution, we shall’ take’an 
early opportunity of sceing them repeated. 





BHapmarket Theatre. 


—_—— 


Nov. 11.—Tribulation—Dorringfon (first time], Listun—Paul Pry— 
A Roland for‘an Oliver. 
12.—Quite Correct—Paul Pry. 
14.—Tribulation—Paul. Pry—Youth, Love, and Folly, y 
15.—{Last Night of the Season) Quite Correct—Paul. Pry, 
- This theatre closed a most‘successful season, on Tuesday 
the 15th instant, with the attractive pieces of “ Paul Pry’”’ 
and “ Quite Correct ;” the former written by POOLE, and 
the latter taken from “Sayings and Doings,” by a Re- 
verend Gentleman, who officiates in the neighbourhood 
of the Regent’s Park. Liston was very ill, and, more 
than: once during the performances, supported off the 
stage. The popularity of “ Paul Pry’ has been almost 
unprecedented. Night after night crowds of persons 
have been seen flocking from the doors—and the theatre, 
during the representation of the new pieces, has been filled 
throughout, within a few minutes after the opening of 
the doors. The proprietors, it is said, have netted an 
immense sum, and we have little doubt that report, in 
this instance, is founded on fact. The valedictory address 
‘was spoken by Mr. Liston. 

‘We cannot account for the popularity of the’ pieces 
which have been brought out at this theatre during the 
past’ season. “There ‘is nothing excellent in any of them. 
“Paul Pry” isan old character in a new dress; there 
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are few, ofthe usual excellencies of THEODORE. HooK 
retained in “ Quite Correct,’’ by, the. clerical adapter ; 
and “ Tribulation; or, Unwelcome Visitors’, is but a 
middling translation of a second-rate French comedy. 
But. bastard productions, between.comedy and_farce, 
have ever been successful on these boards; more, perhaps, 
on account of the size of the theatre, than their own 
intrinsic merits, 





Coburg Theatre 


THE BLACK ROSCIUS. 


We have been to the Coburg——we have seen the man of 
the twilight brow—and “ Love in a Village” in theparish 
of Lambeth. We crossed the bridge of Waterloo in good 
spirits—we recrossed it in better. At the great theatres, we 
have a right to expect much—but we often find little. 
At the Coburg, we were much better amused than we an- 
ticipated. Far be it from us to laud or patronize Bellona 
and balderdash in conjunction—to prefer MILNER to 
SHERIDAN, or Lewis to C, KEMBLE—we’ll do no such 
thing*—nathless, speak of the Coburg as the Coburg, and 
nothing better or worse than the Coburg, we will and 
that too as pleasantly as we can. . To analize the pieces 
would be a task beyond our abilities: they are full of 
plots as puddings of plums—most sweet plots i’faith, and 
very bloody. A catalogue raisonnée of the members 
of the establishment is, we flatter ourselves, an exploit 
within our power to achieve. _ Hap what will, we’ll make 
the attempt—and here we begin :— ‘ 

. Imprimis, there is DavipGE and his dove; the former 
a fit and proper representative of the male dowagers, or 
dowager males; the latter a full-blown little woman, with 
a wooing eye, a white shoulder, and much tact in. the 
shambermaid department. There is a large straw. hat, 
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with Mr. Buxton beneath it; who apes Hartey, thfsts: 
out his'chin, attempts tobe merry, and often succeeds; for 
the pigmy has humour, and*merits encouragement for his: 
edse, and the efforts he makes’ to amuse in his‘small way: 
LECLERC is ‘also to be seen here, shewing his well-knit 
elastic limbs to great advantage, in-a’ blushing pair of 
breeches ; and Madame, safemme, exhibiting her per- 
pendicular pretty little pedestals in pale ditto;: the gen+ 
tleman being neat, vigorous, and effective, if not noble 
in his pantomime; a powerful and graceful dancer; and 
as comic as most men wheri he pleases ;—the lady, agile 
beyond credence—we shall never forget of 
the Goblins, in “Tam 0’ Stianter”—and possessing am 
elegant couple of supporters; which, if: they lack the 
delicious maidenly roundness of P————x’s, are speci- 
mens of the beaw édea?, if looked upon as pertaining’ to 
some lovelorn ladye’s little foot page. —In truth they are 
apocry phal—toolightly beautiful to be called masculine= 
too neat in the knee, and anatomically marked elsewhere, 
to be denominated feminine; claiming kindred with both, 
and handsome enough todo honour to either. Then there 
is Mrs. Wesron, who does the Deborah Woodcochs very 

assably; and Miss Jonnson, who looks as blue about 

e brow as a Triton’s doxy, ard reminds one of Vauxhall, 
and Mr. Herrine, and rack purich, and CHARLOTTE Pao 
ftem, Mrs. Lewis, slim, sly, and seductive, with a spice 
too mitch of the mantua-maker about her; and: her fat 
and jolly gude man, who goes through the genteels; and 
fittle Mrs. H. Brvertey’s sister, whom we should like 
to kiss, and one Miss POOLE, whom we shouldn’t.’ Miss 
Poor# is an antidote to love, and as ugly as heart can 
desire, and not soft of tongue, “an excellent thing im 
woman,” and hoity-toityish in her deportment, and thiek 
in‘her wrists, and, to sum up, her real name is Laycock! 
Then the ‘sisterhood of the ballet are much’ better looking 
asses than those at Drury or Covent Garden, or any 


“where else, and oneof them has broken two of her feminine 


Teps, ‘and’ the rest of them are pretty, but we trust not 
cruel enough, to break so many masculine hearts. “Also, 
there is a little female pupil of Lecrencg, who is as bold 
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in the air as if.she had wings, and perches on his mug- 
cular hip, like a bird.on a.tree. Moreover, Mr. fos M 
sings the songs in Hawthorn, and afterwards loo fs the 
lunatie to perfection, in “George the Third,” who. is 
personated by Bristolian BENGOUGH with most astonishing 
accuracy. | Furthermore, Mr. ViLLiERs is here, . who 
played the Devil so well in “ Valmondi,”. and plays the 
likewith every other character. The scenery is excellent; 
part of it-is STANFIELD’s, and the rest almost as good as 
Marinarr’s. In addition, there are walking gentlemen, 
whom.one may laugh at “ for a full hour by Shrewsbury 
clock,’ and still not be tired—they are actually as, bad as 
the Pewizys’ and the Bakers’ of the great houses, and 
dress like lawyer’s fags on a Sunday, and make love like 
ing. but themselves. And further, at this theatre, 
they fight like true Trojans ; the. battles on this side of 
the» water are mere matters of lath and lath to theirs ; 
they strike out and hack at each other in good earnest. 
To proceed, Harry KemB1e is. not among their corps 
dramatique, nor have they yet brought out a monkey. 
Finally, they have .a real bond fidé black man, and 
plays tragedy. He was indeed rather a black draught to 
us, still there are worse’ actors. Mr, KEENE, it is whis- 
pered, was a servant to WALLACK, and sucked i 
wisdom from that monarch of melo-drame—always. ex- 
cepting. Fartey, and O. Smiru, and T. P. Cooke, and 
the rest, by-the-bye. He is tall and tolerably well-pro- 
portioned—his features are not very negro-ish ; but he 
has a method of thrusting out his chin, and throwing 
back his brow, which makes him look silly, He gabbles 
apaee, but has no particular brogue—his action is not un- 
graceful, but altogether unmeaning—his voice is.weak, 
s0 is his‘conception—his performance is that of an.over- 
grown creole of 16, on the third form ; excepting that he 
has no passion for ranting, whereat we marvel. .Thea- 
Aricals; we suspect, will not be very. profitable to him---he 
had.better return to his brushes. Ne. sutor. ultra crepé: 
-dam—Let. every. cobler stick to. his. waz, papa x 1 
“tening friend, BaGLEBEAK, renders it... .- od seals 
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The performances at this theatre nightly attract full 
+ouses.. ‘ The Pilot” is still the first piéce ; “ Quadru- 
peds,’”’. thanks to the gods, is shelved for a while, and 
“ The Life. of an Actor’ is its substitute, This. burletta 
is worth seeing, were it only on accountof a Mr. SALTER’s 
manner of playing an overture in a barnsorchestra. We 
never laughed at any thing this gentleman did before ; 
but we must confess, that the strange sounds which he 
produces from his kit, in “‘ The Life of an Actor,” set 
eur risible muscles in most merry motion. 

The interlude of ‘“ Curiosity Cured,’”” was brought ont 
on Tuesday, in which Mrs. FirzwILLIAM assumed a vari 
of characters with great success.. Her Dutch broom girl 
was capital. Mrs. TAYLEURE, Messrs, MEREDITH, and 
Euuiorr played, but certainly did not support, the cha- 
racters allotted to them in the piece. 








Olompic Theatre. 


- We felt the same sensation on entering this theatre as 
one does in an ice-house. A glance at the chilly, un+ 
populated pit made us shiver from top to toe—the boxes 
were. tenanted, not filled, by a few fellows in 
eoats, women in stuff gowns with tenpenny frills, and 
squabby urchins with Holywell Street faces, and paws 
that had evidently been, within an hour or 80, 
in the kennel. The managers appear to have no decent 
eonnections-——their orders seem to be at a discount—and 
the better sort of folks in the classical neighbourhood of 
, Stanhope Street and Drury Lane palpably scout them, 
‘\ Phere was not so much as one good-looking, ruby-gilled, 
@lare-Market butcher in i oe wag This isa sad 
falling off. . The Olympic has become a letter, °Ti 
i Sut beck for Slee yean heh Beuiadober 
Se ectine The Gat noe ad ge 
vpightly warbling, “’ that lights the. Roses 7” 
Feecnsan curling up those pretty lips—which we 
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have often longed for, and never yet have kissed—to 
fashion forth the melodious gibberish of little Taffine ; 
®pwin—attractive, although in her wane ; KEELEY, little 
Bos, “the real original” Leperello ; Mrs. Gou.p, late 
‘Miss Burret, or Mrs. BurrELL, late Miss GouLD, no 
matter which, the most “ mankind” creature of her sex; 
old Mrs. Brooxs, whose snuff- woman, in Dispin’s “ = 
‘of “Midlothian,” ‘we should be sorry to forget ; 
‘Exuor, a better actor then than he has ever been Roy 
:and divers others of lesser note trod these boards, and 
, drew full houses, and had.a good band before them, with 
“Ware at its head—'tis lamentable indeed for those who 
»vemember the times to which we allude, to look at the 
Wych Street theatre now. The old-clothes-man’s beau- 
-tiful wife, who lives four doors, or thereabouts, on the 
- tight band side from the Pickett Street end of Holywell 
Street, was the most conspicuous personage present. She 
sat .in the first P. S. private box, in a very handsome suit 
-of silk, with a very ugly suite of children, and yomig 
Hebraic cousins. Irish Dopss.ofthe Regency and Royalty 
engrosses the Looneys, and another Mr. VINING, who 
walks upon two stilts, and wears boots at the ends of 
them as though they were really legs, stalks most ghostly 
through the singing lovers and light.comedy gentlemen. 
His sister—poor little: BakeR—from our soul. we pity her 
—plays the young ladies and.so forth in a most matronly 
- Manner. She scarcely looks as-well.as can be expected. 
It is in sooth -most sad to see her—-so heavy as she is, (we 
“use the phrase of.one of the very sweetest pearls of 
’maidenhood in Christendom) tripping about the stage in 
parts which are near akin to the Tomboys. Of the other 
: vam. pers. in the Olympic pieces we know nothing— 
fave and:except that we have seen them trudge th 
the characters allotted to them—we wish we had: at 
, our own sake—in this respect “ignorance is perfect bliss 
their names it is not in our power to record. “A 1g 
, German plays the Monkey, in “ Philip Quarll,” and 
_. evinces great activity, but no nature—no humourno 
~- tact... He is no more like Mesurier “than I to Her- 
ULES.”” We have made a point of seeing all'the baboons 
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on the stage during the present monkey-mania, and we 
pronounce them all as inferior to) Monsieur MEsuRier, 
now that he has become confident, and the sibillations 
heretofore usual on his appearance have subsided, as Mr, 
Younes, of Drury Lane, is to the great CHARLES Youne, 
originally of Covent Garden. MEsuURIER’s Jocko is 
really an astonishing performance—we have seen him 
twice since our last ; he has improved in our eyes beyond 
credence, and though we still say that he is out of his 
place at Covent Garden, we must admit that he represents 
the animal with most critical exactness—he has evidently 
studied monkey nature; he walks, runs, moves, and 
grimaces so intensely baboonish, that we question whether 
he would not be received as a genuine citizen inany ourang 
outang commonwealth in the world. There is this differ- 
ence between him and GOUFFE, WIELAND, and the rest. 
You cannot forget that they are men—it never occurs to 
you that he isany thing but an animal. He makes few 
attempts to produce effect—he does precisely as a wild 
creature of his make would—he acts as though he was in 
a wilderness with no.eye upon him—he seems abstracted 
from all sensations. but those of a mere beast in a forest— 
he plays with a pebble, apparently for the sole purpose of 
amusing himself—he saves a child from “the devouring 
jaws of ocean,” and after seeming most deeply interested 
in’ the pretty little wonder, forgets it inan instant, and 
becomes totally absorbed in the palatable charms of a 
cocoa nut. WIELAND, GOuFFE, and the German may be 
more ‘active (which we now doubt), but in accuracy of 
delineation he is far, far beyond them all. 

Mesurier receives a salary of £150 per week. Prior 
to his engagement with C. Kemsix, Mr. Euston made 
him an offer—but MrsuriEr refused to agree to any other 
terms than £40 for each night of performance, and sixty 
guineas for each of the masks which he used, 
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The Theaptan Gallerp. 


No. 2 


MARIA FOOTE, 
A LOOSE SKETCH. 


Miss Foote was a beautiful girl; she is now an unwed- 
ded mother—the precocious wreck of a fine woman. The 
dimples of her youth have degenerated into untimely 
wrinkles; her eyes have lost their lustre ; and her lips 
have been bearded of their bloom. She never was a first- 
rate actress; her youth and natural charms carried her 
through characters, in which, if she had possessed even 
more mental but less bodily beauty, she would scarcely 
been tolerated. The applause which she received was 
a compliment paid to the charms of the woman, much 
oftener than to the merits of theactress. She is fully com- 
petent to fill second-rate parts—girls to whom love is 
made in comedy ; and the first-rate Fannys and Elizas 
of farce. Of Maria, in the “ School for Scandal,” she 
is an adequate representative; her Mise Darlington is 
excellent. But. above the grade of these characters she 
was never qualified to soar. It is gross folly in her to 
aspire to Lady Teazle; her Desdemona was a puling, 


in which allusion was made to her unfortunate situation, 
Every individual in the house, who was acquainted with 
the current tattle of the times, tittered audibly when 
she asked Jago, in a pathetic tone, “ Am I that name, 
Tago?’ and the subsequent lines of the dialogue, “What 
name, my lady ?” “That which she says my lord did 
say I was.” “ He called her w——e,”” &c. 
No. 18. T 
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The whole secret of her present popularity is this: —She 
is a tolerable actress and a middling singer—she dances 
as well as mere actresses usually do—she was seduced by 
BERKELEY, and has been plaintiff in an action for breach 
of promise of marriage against HAYNE. ’Tis a homely, 
but very true saying, that-what is one’s meat is another’s 
poison ; illicit love, which is making Foore’s fortune, 
has driven KEAN, perhaps for ever, from his native land. 
On the great stage of the world, the adulterer is still 
tolerated ; the maiden whe-hes lost her good name avoid- 
ed and despised—it is, however, quite the reverse in the 
cases of KEAN and Foote, on the littlestage of the theatre. 
The first singer on the boards lost but little when proved 
guilty of that moral offence, for which the once-favoured 
and long-followed tragedian ‘has been ruined. This is 
mean, capricious, and unjust, If Kean deserved to be 
hissed off the stage, so did Miss Foorr, and —— and 
—— and half of those who are now onit. This Jady’s 
conduct to poor, silly, pea-green HaYNE, was most paltry 
and hypocritical, She evidently never loved him, ‘and 
yet, would have become his wife. While she encouraged 
his addresses, she was intriguing forthe hand of BERKELEY; 

and.at last accepted him, when the man she really loved 
refused her—as the.sweet-pea turns tothe bramble because 
the rose-stalk is not within its reach. Hayne was a fool, 
and deserved to pay the damages he did, for renewing 
his addresses after he had been made acquainted with 
Miss Foore’s real character and situation ; still he was 
an ill-used and much.abused man. He had nearly fallen 
a dupe to the arts and allurements which were practised 
to ensnare him. We cannot say that'we rejoice at his 
escape, for,he would have richly merited the fate that 
once awaited him. BERKELEY, and HAYNE ought to be 
tied neck. and heels and thrown into a'horse-pond ; the 
latter for his‘folly, the former for something worse—yet 
_ still they are respectively tight in one point. “BERKELEY 
would. haye been most deservedly laughed at for marrying 
his own , and Hayne doubly so had he wittingly. 
made his wife of another man’s, By the recent disclosures 
which have been made, in courts of justice, the stage has 
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received considerable injury. There is one person, whose 
name hes been frequently mentioned: in’ this: paper, 
who, by his manner of mingling with, and 
conduct among, the children of the sock, has’ worked 
immense evil to those he affects to patronize. He has 
degraded that profession which: he still feigns-to support, 
Our readers will'at'once guess to whom we allude; but 
lest ‘it should be imagined, for-a moment, that we: have 
any personal’ fear upon’ us, in consequence of a late oré 
currence, we sliall speak out—B®RKELEY is’ the: many, 
He‘ has voluntarily thrown-himself, with all‘ his imper- 
fections on his. head, before the public—lie has.sclicited 
applause at the hazard ‘of disgrace—he has' placed’ himself 
uponia par with the actors of the day ; and as’we would 
treat one of them, so have we, and so will we, treat:him: 
If he do not like- our observations, we'care not: Even 
let him “ digest the venom of his spleen, though it'da 
lit him.’ We budge or tremble for no man, and should 
gallant militia-man feel inclined to’ be -heraic, we 
beg’ to assure him, in a friendly way, that he would’meet 
with ‘a very different reception, to that which Jupex 
gave him, from his humble servant, 


SoriaLeRvus DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER. 


POD O98 ODP TOPDOD 


Repriniscences: of Michacl. Welly... | 


{Continued from page 299.) 


“ One night, during’ the: performance of “ The Siege: 
of Belgrade,” an accident occurred, which gave meigreat 
useasiness: in the battle scene; between PAvumta and, 
myself; when, fighting with scimitars, he left his head, 
totally unguardad, and received:so, severe a blow, inithe; 
forehead, that tlie blood:spouted all!over the stage ;. luck- 
ilyithe ‘wound was:not:sufficiently seriousto confine him,, 
although: he was obliged — a black patch,on his’ 
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forehead for.a length of time, Jn justice to poor PALMER, 
I muet say he bore his misfortune with the greatest good 
humour,”’— gh: 

“« After supper the yowng branches of our host (Mozarr) 
had a dance, and Mozart joined them. Madame Mozart 
told me, that great as his genius was, he was an enthusiast 
in dancing, and often said that his talent lay in that art, 
rather than music. Mozart was a remarkably small man, 
very thin and pale, with a profusion of fine fair hair, of 
which he was rather vain. He gave mea cordial invita- 
tion to his house, of which I availed myself, and passed 
a great part of my time there. He always received me 
‘with kindness and hospitality., He was remarkably fond 
of punch, of which beverage 1 have seen him take copious 
draughts. He was also fond of billiards, and had an 
excellent billiard-table in his house. Many and many a 
game have I played with him, but always came off second 
best, He gave Sunday concerts, from which I never was 
missing. He was kind-hearted, and always ready to 
oblige, but so very particular when he played, that if 
the slightest noise was made he instantly left off.”— 

“It was during our stay at York, in 1791, that Mrs, 
Crouch and I had the pleasure of first seeing my worthy 
friend ELtiston: he played Carlos with great judgment 
and feeling, considering his youth, and considering, 
moreover, that KEMBLE was the Zanga. He was particu- 
larly impressive in the speech of 


‘ Hope,. thou hast told me lies from day to day, 
For more than twenty years.’ 


“‘T remember Mrs. CroucH said to me, ‘ Depend upon 
it, that young man will be an excellent actor ;’ and her 
prophecy has been amply fulfilled.”— 

“ When Mrs. Croucn was performing in the last 
scene of “ Lodoiska,’’ on the first night it was produced, 
and when she was in the burning castle, the wind blew 
the flames close to her; but still she had sufficient forti- 
tude not to move from her situation. Seeing her in such 
peril, I ran’ up the bridge, which was at a great height 
from the ground, towards the tower, in order to rescue 
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her..: Just as. was.quitting tenpletioes. acorenial: 
prematurely, took out one of ita supporters, --down I fells . 
and at the same moment the_fiery.tower;. in--whieho was: 
‘Mrs.-Croveu, sasik down inja blaze;witha:violent crash: 
she uttered a scream of terror ; providentially, J —— ; 
‘hurt by the fall, and catching ‘her in my:-arms, 

knowing what I.was doing, [carried her to the front af. 
the stage, a considerable distance from the place where 
we fell, . The applause: was.loud and. continued, |: In-fagh, , 
had we rehearsed. the scene as it: happened, it covld:; net 
have appeared ‘more’ natural, or produced half se: great 
an effect... always afterwards carried. her:to the front.ef, 
the stage ina. similar manner, and it) never, failed, to 
produce ‘great, applause—such are at, times the effects ‘of, 
accident,”— 

4t.was-about this time that the well-known Cheyalier 
St. GEORGE was in London, and with him;GIBRNOMIOK, } 
the celebrated: violin player... GipRNOVIGK, Who. wes:-a 
desperate duellist, quarrelled: with SHaw, the leadexof. 
the Drury Lane orchestra, at-an oratorio, and challenged: 
him. 1 strove all in my power to make peace; between 
them. GrERNOVICK could not speak a word of English,and 
SHAW could notspeak a word of French. They bothagreed 
that I should be the mediator between them; I translated 
what they said to each other most faithfully ; but unfor- 
tunately, Suaw, in reply to one of Gmeavovicg’s: aecu- 
sations, said, «Poh! ! Poh! ; 

“ ¢ Sacre Dieu! said GIERNOVICK; ‘ ere is de mean- 
ing of dat Poh! Poh ?—I will not hear a word antl you 
translate me, Poh! Poh” 

“My good wishes to produce harmony etal them 
for some time were frustrated, because I really did» not 
know kow to translate ‘Poh! Poh!-into French or Italian ; 
1, however, at last succeeded’in making them friends, but 
the whole scene was truly ludicrous.’—:.- 

Of poor’ Tosin’s*'* Honeymoon;”’ Mr. KaLLY, says— 
“It lay for several, seasons onthe shelf;,and: would have 
remained there had not WROUGHTON, who was then.stager 
manager, having nothing in_the shape,of-a:new, comedy 
to’ produce, rummaged the +; ee room, whey many 
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othes ‘plays tay. neglected.’ Thus ‘did ‘chance bring’ to 
light: one’of the ‘most: popular comedies that ‘had’ been 
produced for many years.”’——- ’ 

oCopman; ‘being’ in’ Dublin,* saw “his own play Of: 
‘ The Jealous Wife’ performed?’ Being questioned’ how’ 
he-was pleasedwith the ‘acting of it, he replied, ‘I did 
net ‘well understand what they were saying, for every 
man‘and' woman spoke with the most determined brogue, 
except’ the’ gentleman that ‘acted Captain O'Cutter,” 
(the only Irish character in the piece).”— 

‘“ Tom Dispin wrote a piece called; ‘Of Age To-mior? 
row,’ and I composed the music. ‘In it there was @ 
little‘ballad, written by Mr. M. G. Lewis, entitled, ‘ No; 
My Love, No.’ It was the most popular song of ‘the day; 
but the cause of its gaining such popularity was, ‘its 
being sung delightfully by a distinguished amateur, Mr. 
C. CaLvErtT, the present Member for Southwark.””—— 

“The Haunted Tower.—On the first night of this 
opera, Signora SroraceE made her first appearance on the 
English stage; and the piece was thus performed, Novem- 
ber 24th, 1789. 


Lord William . . . . Mr. Kelly. 





De Courcey .. « . Mr. Whitfield. 
Edward... - « «. Mr, Bannister, Jun, 
Baron of Oakland | | | Mr. Baddely. 
Hugo. . .. . . ~ Mr. Moody. 


Robert . . . . » «. Mr. Dignum. 
Lewis ... . . ~- Mr. Suett. 
Martin . .. . . . Mr. Williams. 
Hubert .. . - + « Mr. Webb, 
Charles. + «+ +» Mr, Sedgwick. 
_ybady Elinor, . . ~~ Mrs. Crouch. 
Cieel » «© « .e « Miss Romanzini. 
aude . ... . « «+ Mrs, Booth, 

Adela . ... ...,.-. Signora Storace. 


“The success of this opera was never surpassed ; it 
was'a lasting favourite for many years—the first season 
it was*played fifty nights.”— 

“Most ef my theatrical readers remember, and all 
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have heard, of that most:exquisite actor. PARSONS ;'to biz: 
I was particularly partial, and he, I may venture to say, 
was very partial to me. I have repeatedly dined. with 
him, in).a band-box .of.a house’ which he had near ithe 
Asylum, at Lambeth; it was an odd place for an asth+ 
matic;comedian to live i in, for it was opposite to a stags: 
nant ditch; he called it Frog-Hall, . In:his little drawing- 
room were several beautiful laudscapes, painted by him- 
self ;;he was reckoned a very good artist. . Amongst ‘his 
little peculiarities,.was a fondness for fried tripe, which 
he.ate almost/nightly after the play, at an eating-house in 
Little Russel-street, nearly opposite the stage-door, Drury 
Lane Theatre, whither I) used very often to accompany: 
him; and night. after night: have we been téte-d-téte’ 
there... | was anxious to acquire what theatrical informa- 
tion1 could, and he was very communicative and full of 
anecdote, 

“One evening I was expressing a wish to see him act 
the character of Corbacio, in ‘ The Fox,’ as it was one 
of his great parts. 

“ * Ah,’ said he, ‘ to see Corbacio acted to perfection, 
you should have seen SHuTER ; the public are pleased to 
think that I act that part well, but his acting was as far 
superior to mine, as Mount Vesuvius is to a rushlight.’ 

“ Parsons, when on the stage with JoHN PALMER‘and 
JaMES AICKIN, used to make it a point to set them off 
laughing, and scarcely ever failed in his object.- One 
evening, over our fried tripe, 1 was condemning them 
for indulging their laughing propensities on the stage, and 
said I thought it was positively disrespectful to the audi- 
ence, ‘ For my own part,’ said I, ‘ I enjoy your comica- 
lities and humour as much as any one when in the front 
of the house ; but were I on the stage with you, nothing 
that you could do would make me so far forget the charac- 
ter I was acting, as to indulge in misplaced mirth.’ 

“¢Do you think ‘so?’ said he ; ‘ well, ie a 
ave right.’ 

-{. Five, or six nights after this conversation, we were 
acting in ‘the ‘ Doctor and the Apothecary.’ I.was;to 
sing.a song to. bim, beginning, ‘ This marriage article;in 
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every partirle,..is free from flaw, Sir.’ A.full chord: was 
giveu from: the orchestra to pitch the key ; just as.it was 
given, and:I was going: to. begin the:song; he:calleds out 

to Saws the leader, “Stop, stop,’ and: putting: his:head. 
into my face, and kicking up:his heels (a favourite:action 
of his) he drove me from one.end of the stage to the other, 
crying out all the time, ‘I?ll be hanged ié: you shalli ever 
have, any more. fried:tripe, no more fried tripe, no/more 
fried tripe,’ and completely, pushed me. off the sage., ..} 


PBR: DBAMES OB; ° 








could.not: resist. this unexpected attack, /andi naturally: 
burst out. laughing. The: audience were in: a: roat,of' 


laughter too, for it was.enough that he held: up his\finger 
or his: heel; to; make them laugh. When we: got.off; he 
said) ‘1:think you-mustown, my serious lad, that-I have 
conquered ;’ then taking me by the hand, he:dragged: me 
upon the stage, to the spot whence he-had: before: driven 


me, and looking down into the orchestra, said, ‘Now, 


Sirs, begin,’ which they did, and I sang my: song, which 
was much applauded ; but the audience’ were, ‘of course; 
ignorant of the joke of the fried tripe, or what.he meant: 
by: it: however, he is gone, poor’ fellow, and. many a 
pleasant hour have I enjoyed: in his society,”— 

“ June 11th, I played atithe Opera House, Count: Als 
maviva, in: the Italian opera of ‘ Hl Barbiere di Siviglia,’ 
for the benefit of Signora Srorace; and on the’l7th of 
the same month that theatre was destroyed by fire. I was: 
an. eye-witness ta the dreadful:conflagration: ;: it was said, 
te:bave been caused purposely, and I knew: the . person 
suspected; He was.an Italian, whe-had: been: in. the: em+ 
ploy of. GaLLini, but having disagreed with him, itwas 
reported that:he set: fire to.:his:theatre:;for my own part, 
I:never believed it; but‘such was: the report, certain it is; 
at-all.events, that the suspected incendiary. was coolly: 
supping at the: Onaige Coffee onse; ae a the peer 
gress of.the flames.””— 

: Tr the: beginning: of June, 1989): Doctor Aunoup, 
for whose distinguished taleuts I felt a great regard,: cal 
led upon me, to request that: I wouldsassist him inienga- 
ging Mad. Mara, Signora SrorAcE, and. Mrs. Oravcn, 
withseveral other eminent singers, to go downto Cannone; 
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where he had kindly undertaken to conduct an oratorio, 
or rather a selection from HANDEL’s works, for the relief 
of the poor of Stanmore. Cannons was formerly in the 
, possession of the Duke of Chandos, and the house i 

which HANDEL composed some of his finest music. This 
beautiful place was purchased by Colonel O’KE tty, of 
turf celebrity, who, at his death, left it to his nephew, 
Colonel O’KELLY, a particular friend of mine. His father 
resided with him at Cannons, and was a good-natured, 
well-meaning Irishman, with a fine Connaught brogue, 
and a great crony of Father O‘Leary’s. 

‘When Mrs. Croucn and myself were at breakfast, 
he called upon us, and said to me, ‘ Arrah, my jewel of 
a namesake, tell me what tunes are we going to hear at 
church this morning ?’ 

“T shewed him the printed bill of the performance, 
part of which he read, and made his comments upon it. 
In act the first was to be sung, ‘ Lord, what is man ?’ by 
Madame Mara. ‘ Upon my honour and conscience,’ said 
he, ‘I am mightily mistaken if Madame Mara don’t 
pretty well know without asking.’ 

“The next song announced, was, ‘ Total Eclipse,’ by 
Mr. Ketty. ‘ That’s right my jewel,’ said the Colonel, 
‘I like that now; the more you talk about Eclipse the 
better,. for wasn’t it Eclipse that bought Cannorfs ?””— 

“ At Calais, we went to Dessein’s, made an excellent 
dinner, and passed the night there. We took our route 
the next morning for Lisle ; and got to dinner at St. Omer. 
At the hotel where we dined, the landlady told us that 
Madame la grande actrice Anglaise Sippons had just’ 
dined, and quitted the house no more than’a quarter of 
an hour before our arrival. I asked the landlady what 
she thought of Mrs. Sippons ?—She said, she ‘ thought 
her a fine woman, and that she made it her study) to 
appear like a French woman ; but,’ added the landlady, 
‘she has yet much to learn before she arrives at the dignity 
and grace of one.’ After this speech I could find nothing 
palatable in her house.”’— 

“ At Lisle lsaw Sir WaTxinN Lewes, of whom; it was 
jocularly. said, that he possessed so mueh military/ardour, 
that he always slept in his boots.” — 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 


“The play, the play’s the thing.” i 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 


Nov. 18.—Faustus—The, Rossignol—Love, Law, and. Physic—-Lubin 
, Mr. ‘Parry (his first appearance). 

19,.—Merty Wives—De.la Perouse. 

21.—Romeo and Jujiet-—Juliet, Miss Lawrence—1 bid, 

22.—Der Freischutze—thid. 

23.—The Wager; or, the Midnight Hour [first time]—Don Guzman, 
Dowton ; Flora, Miss Kel'y—Ths Sleepwalker—Somno, J. Russel 
—The Devil to, Pay.. . 

24.—Ibid,—The Adopted Chili—lnnkeepen’s, Daughter. 


MR. PARRY’S LUBIN LOG. 


Pym’s little Thespian nursery in Wilson Street; has 
produced ‘several candidates for public favour—the new 
Lubin Bog is certainly not the most hopeful of them. 
JouN REEVE, the Othello of other‘ days, has grown 
paunchy ‘and’ popular at the Adelphi ; Evron is, we are 
told, doing’ decent business at Liverpool ; Haroitp, whom 
Wattack brought out at Drury Lane in melo-drame, 
plays second-rate comedy in Scotland ; and L———-(“ the 
king spirit of the clan’), and sly old S are acting: 
“ The Lawyer and the Apothecary” in town. 

‘Mr.'Parry, we believe, has played with all, or at least’ 
y some; of these gentlemen in private: we have seen him 
i a few years ago, enact the mahogany merchant on Pym’s: 
board’, much better than he did on Friday night at Drury- 
Lane.» He'was wont then to‘imitate Lisron as well'as he’ 
could in al? points; he does'so now but partially ; and‘his 
originality is far inferior ta his imitation, He is tall and 
tolerably well proportioned, his features are capable of: 
much'serio-comie expression, His voice is excellent,’ and 
ti his conception’ apparently good, while’ his‘ execution 
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is bat indifferent. It was somewhat’ boldin him, toomake 
his first appearance in a character ‘so exclusively Lisron’s 
own, and'some credit must. be giver him, for that, ‘ale 
though his debut.as Lubin Log was not decidedly suc- 
cessful, it-was:not altogether a failure. “He was wai 

greeted on-his entrance ; but-alas !\by a cold, and cheerless 
looking-audience. Some of the usual hits told tolerably; 
he was frequently applauded, but we didnot hear asingle 
chuckle of stifled glee, or uproatious out-bursting of 
brave broad laughter, throughout the piece. In fact 
“Love, Law, and Physic,” \is.a bad farce, and without 
Lisron’s Leg, or MATHEWS as Flexible, barely tolerable. 
MarHEws used to keep us alive with his grimaces,: whirli- 
gig-contortions, and mimicry; at Liston we have'laughed, 
and always should, whether he played Dubin Leg or 
Lethario, and: angry enough we have been with ourselves 
for so doing; but the trick has become an involuntary 
habit with us; we are ashamed of it, and oftentimes 
make sage resolutions to reform in this particular, ‘but 
we never yet could. The moment we leave the theatre 
we are always ready to maintain, that Liston is:not:a 
first-rate comedian; the instant his’ broad, full-blown 
visage breaks uponus, in the street or elsewhere, our 
lungs begin'to crow. It is somewhat different with Mr, 
Parry-—or rather Perry—for that is the gentleman’s 
proper patronymic, he is not the real Simon Pure:; that 
Squabby, comical varlet, the true Parry, is “another 
guess sort of a man’”’ altogether. We were willing enough 
to laugh at Mr. P. but.our risible muscles defied him. We 
might in vain have whispered, lungs “ do your office”’—— 
they persisted-in being ‘mute ThatMr. P. possesses 
some comic talent, and many farcical requisites, we freely 
coufess; but his Ley will certainly not be a Ait, nor his 
appearance beneficial to the barren treasury of poor 
Drury. He.is awkward enough in alk conscience for a 
Leg, but his awkwardness does not sit-easy upon him; 
it appears itemporary—merely assumed for the occasion=- 
while Liston looks as if the manners of Log were engraft- 
edin hire—they seem to-be'as old as he is—to have stood 
by-him from his boyhood—“gtown with his.growth.and 
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strengthened with his strength.” PgRRy seemed as 


thougt he were in another man’s clothes—his hands: were 
not upon terms of intimacy with his pockets—he did not ° 


dare to'take them out above once’ in ‘a scene, lest they 


should not’ find their way in again. Liston’s fingers: 


were well acquainted with every inch of his dress—knew 
where to dive for a sixpence, as well as where to feel for 
his nose. His coat was an old friend—almost:a part of 
himself; Parry and his habits were blank ‘strangers: 
Parry’s was mere lip-laughter—LisTon’s chuckles seem- 
ed to ooze from the bottom of his heart. The counterfeit 
Lubin repeated what was-set down for him very frequenly 
in sotto voces; but he was altogether wanting in the stu- 
pidity of look, which the original invariably assumes «in 
his whispered soliloques. 

Miss Custrr played Laura. She has increased:in years’ 


but not in beauty since we saw her last—we care nota. 


rush if we never see her again. Little KNIGHT was hoarse 
and ill; Harry lacked his wonted gaiety ; Mrs, Orcer 
was inaudible; and, in fine, the house, the piece, the 
actors, and actresses were one and all dull, miserable, 
and dispirited. We entered the theatre merry, and-came 
out of it sad. ‘The pervading gloom of the-place hadiso 
settled on our usually bright spirits, that even «now, 
although we have sipped and sipped until the devil’s heel 
appears.a full:inch above’ the surface of our sherry, we 
have not yet recovered our “ wonted clear and unclouded 
brow.” 
‘ THE WAGER; 
OR, THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 


This ‘piece, which was produced on Wednesday the 
23rd of November, instant, -is confessedly taken: from 
«“ The Midnight Hour,” and “ La Guerre Ouverte.””’ "We 
strongly suspect it-to have been manufactured, or rather 
put ‘together, by the gentleman who commit “ The 
‘Wedding Present.” It has. been:said, that KENNEY is 
the author of the latter piece: we deny it. Kenney, 
were he'to make the attempt, could not, in our opinion, 
do so stupid a thing. The same meanness of language, 
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the sathe poverty of wit arid humour, are found in the 
new epera as the late afterpiece. Were it not for. the ex« 
célient acting of Kexiy, who makés much of a trumpet) 
part, and some littlé assistance from Dowron and Har+ 
LEY, we feel assurdd that thedecision of The Wager would 
never have been heard. To Mr, Haney theauthor is under 
gréat obligations for accepting a character so totally. void 
of comic materiel. Mr. J. Russeut went through the 
rvéle of Hanpry’s rival valet, as pleasantly as. it would 
allow him. Truly such a brace of dull Spanish lacque 
we never encountered in any single piece before. ‘Tee 
seem to have produced it for the purpose of 
displaying their operatic weakness, Cusrrr was) the 
prima donna, and Mr. Horn supported her as the usual 
canitatory lover. The music is said to be a selection from 
the works of Mozart, Puctrta, &e. with a few interpo« 
ldtions by Tom Cooke, There was nothing particularly 
striking in it; not asingle song was encored; nor did 
either of the concerted pieces receive or merit much 
Dowron played a testy old Don, but not 
cos amore; the performance was weak, and. iti. soni¢e 
pasticulats eable, We take leave to suggest to 
this gentleman, that kicking and cuffing his brother 
actors with uimecessary violence is not wit; neither is 
there. much mitth or any music in the breaking of chairs, 
Buprorp had an old soldier allotted to him, of whom he 
made little; and tall TAYLEURE a deaf domestic, of whom 
he made nothing. In fact, there was not a character in the 
whole piece worth the acceptance of such men as Hartey 
and Dowron, or so a¢complished an actress as KELLY.«~ 
It was, however, calmly heard, and, to our astonishment, 
ahnounded for the ensuing night without any considera- 
bie opposition.-The plot is as follows = 
The Marquis d' Almeida (Horn) has seen and loves 
Julta (Cunstrr), the nieee of Don Guzman (DowrTow). 
The young lady has been engaged by her uncle to. a man 
| she has never seen, one Don Carlos, a merchant who 
_— is hourly expected from the Indies. A meeting takes 
place between the Marquis and: Don Guzman, and the 
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former bets the latter half of his estates that he will ob-'; 
tain possession of Julia before midnight. The business 
of the piece consists:of: the: usual: tricks on the part of 
the Marquis, aided by Sebastian G . Russeuv) his valet, 
and Cicely (Mrs. Jongs), the discharged duenna of Don | 
Guzman, to accomplish his object, .The old Don is sup- 
ported in his resistance against the young gentleman’s » 
attacks by his servants, Hari&v, TAyYLeurB, and:BEp- : 
FORD ; and also, as he supposes, by Flora (Miss Keu.y)) 
his niece’s maid. The soubrette, however, plays double, 
and receives pay from her master for her fidelity, while 
she does:her best to assist the lover of her lady.: Sebas- 
tian personates the expected Don Carlos, and: introduces | 
his master’concealed in a large box, which, as. he states; 
contains valuable. presents for the bride. | Flora:is.en-,: 
trusted with the key of: this chest ; sheemancipates:the 
Mayquis, and contrives to lock Nicholas in: it,» and send 
him away to D’Almeida’s hotel, This,'as: well as certain 
other schemes, prove fruitless.. The Marquis is obliged. 
to run, and Sebastian is discovered to bean impostor, 
At length, by the aid of letters, a scheme ;is-laid for an . 
elopement on the brink of midnight. . Don: Guzman 
is made-acquainted with the particulars:of it by Nicholas 
(Harzey). He lays an ambuscade: beneath:the 

wall, which the Marquis scales at a concerted signal. At 
this moment, Julia steps out of her pavilion, in a dress 
belonging to the Marquis which Flora has procured for 
her; in the bustle she is mistaken for her lover, and by 
the servants carried out of the house. The Margquie fol- 
lows, the clock strikes twelve, and Don Guzman loses 
his wager. 

Lord W. LENNox and his lady were in the theatre. It 
is reported that Miss Paton has thrown up her engage- 
ment in consequence of the part of Susannah, in the 
“« Marriage of Figaro,” having been given to VEsTRIsi' 
Tweedledum and tweedle-dee.again, 
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Miss Lacy continues. her. reucsuy career, as. 

ser Diana, in. “Love's Victory,’ and, we si 

trust, although we-dare not ho thet she may, 

good a cliaracter allotted to te, Je OER: a 2 
equal merit, before the season closes. 

A prologue. and epilogue were writen, for the, 
comedy, but not spoken. This was: judicious, 
author of “ The LoHards”. has been ict 
with being the putative. father of theuapoetical bunting 
We don’t believe it. They have evident marks of having. 
been begotten by some unfledged rhymester, of the, rid 
pop school of poetry. Such.as they are, our readers ar@ 
heartily welcome. to them.: aeda} 

— ’ 

 Prvologte any Lpllogue, 
WRITTEN FOR THE.NEW COMEDY OF. “ LOVE'S VICTORY, g 
BUT. NOT SPOKEN. Lt awe 


i PROLOGUE, We Biren ate 
By the Author of “The Lollarits,”'$¢. — 
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Although of giants aneient fables.tell, 
The fact has never been:established well ; 
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But many most undoubted proofs’ we find, 
That, formerly, men ‘lived of giant mind; 
Potent to move, or with keen humour hit, 
Resistless in:the affluence of ‘their wit. 
From one ofthese, the poet of toalny 
Obtains a partial outline of his play:; 
From one whose genius ‘yielded Spain delight, 
Ere all, her glory set in hopeless night ; 
From one born near'that period dear to fame, 
Which gave our drama an immortal name ; 
When SHAKSPEARE came to act his splendid part, 
To elevate, delight, and storm the heart. 
How to tame tyrant woman is a theme 
Which oft has formed the play-wright’s waking dream. 
’Tis our’s to-night, ‘but we shall not pursue 
The hackney’d course for Taming of a Shrew. 
i is, in fact, no slirew whom we pourtray ; 
We purpose to exhibit in our play 
Beauty rebelling against Nature’s plan, 
Determined never to submit'to man. 
Thus sportively, we’shall bars ry to prove 
The paradoxical caprice of love ; 
Love, which repels in order to invite, 
Inflames by coldness, and subdues by flight, 
Till the fair cheat is tortured to confess 
She lives unblest, unless she lives to bless. 
Our author, if you sanction the design, 
Would work with modern means a long-closed mine. 
The object, thus avowed, we may expect, 
A joint-stock company will best effect. 
The managers, while paying here their court, 
Hope, as directors, to receive support. 
As for a treasurer, none has ‘yet been named— 
Can this omission:be severely blamed? . 
That officer, too well you know, I’m sure, 


- Holds in some companies a sinecure. 


Efficient auditors we find in you, 
Oh! let us set you down’as patrons too! 
For us performers, we can’ but appear: « 
Merely as humble operatives here ; 
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Anxious to please,’ yet operatives like, 
Actors have always a desire to strike ; 
But harmony must govern our affairs, : 
If patrons—auditors, you grant our prayers, 
And kindly condescend to purchase shares. - 
Do this, and every fear we drive afar, 

Nor doubt our Spanish bonds will be at’ par. 
Trusting of interest you will find no dearth, 
But take a nightly dividend of mirth. 


EPILOGUE. 
Mrs. Ginps; and Mr. FARREN, as Don Pedro. 


Mrs. G. Hey, Mr. Farren, what’s all this. about? vy 

Why, what dy’e mean by this unusual rout? 
Five acts—no devils—not a single brute ? 
And all our mimic storms and thunder mute. 

Pshaw !—This can never do. 

Mr. F. Pray pardon me; 
This, Mrs, Gisps, is our new comedy. j | 
. But even here the author dared not pass . 
The day’s degenerate taste; and so, alas! 

He made your humble servant play the ass. 

Mrs. G.: New comedy! what's that? why let me © see, | 
I do remember such things used to be. 

Mr. F. When-you shone out Tuat14’s fav’rite star, 

In all the direful strife of woman’s war ; 
Before your pageants and your puppets owned ve 
The empire where bright genius once was throned. 

Mrs. G. Stop, Mr. FARREN. ‘Bless me, how I tremble; 
We shall be-overheard by Mr. KEMBLE. 

Mr. F. 1 must confess, with sympathetic shame, 

Our censure ought:to fly at prouder game. 
Mrs.G. Not at the gods, forsee in conclave high, 
«‘ The front of Jove himself”. frowns back the lie. 

Mr. F. No, but the great—the magnates of the land— | 
Their ancestors, by our immortal hand j 
Here made immortal, they desert the scene— 

Mrs. G. Or make their angel-visits, far between. 
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Perchance some thrice @ season. take our boxes, 
Then, as to other places, send their proxies. 

Mr. F. Yet, to be gure, they have their seente cares, 
A dancer’s kicks, a prima donna’s airgrry, 

Mre.G. Aud aight have sympathy for us poor elves, 
Since they are bankrupt managers themselves, ’ 

Mr. F. Fare well—proceed=—cry these applau hands; 
Were they quite clean, I'd bow to their 
But have they never fed the unhallowed fire, 
Which lights the drama’s dark, funeral pyre ; 
Have they encouraged genius, scouted trash, 
And tq these sins applied the public lash? 

Mrs. G. Lud, lad, you'll put ’em Into sch ‘a rage; 
How dare you hint a fault beyond the stage. ra aN 
‘Tis true enough—but SHAKSPEARR’s not the fashion 
There, see, the pit’s already in a passion ; 

And, to be just, they may with right complain, 
If satire strike them in one general strain, 
Lately, at least, the loftier muse has found 
‘hey know her voice, and own its magic sound, 
‘Mr. F. Fie! Mra. Gipss ; oh, fie! you'll give offence C 
Drive our few fashionable people hence. 
Mrs. G. So much the,worse for fashionable sense ; 

The time is come, the question must be tried ; 
Who robs the drama of its ancient pride? 
We plead not guilty, Come and prove, that you . 
To the true drama’s cause will still be true, 
Encourage this attempt, at least ’tis bold, 
Our infant author is but one play, old. 
I€:im his work you trace an embryo-flower, 
Cherish the bud, and watch the opening hour ; 
If not, let. Justice, in- her stern decree, 
Be not too harsh, nor top severely free, 
ae are'hig parents, see in him your. child ; 

like the Roman father—jast, but mild. 
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@n Actors. 


There is something about the profession of an actor, 
which, if it does not entitle him to our esteem, gives 
him at least a claim on our regard. He is: a‘sort) of 
public property, in which every one possesses an interest ; 
and when I encounter, amid the bustle of the metropolis, 
some favourite comedian, plodding his way, like: the 
soberest citizen of us all, mingling with the mass, :like 
one of the million, and his erst gay air and -laughtet- 
stirring physiognomy sobered down into a plain business 
sort of countenance, I involuntary regard: him with more 
than ordinary interest. I cannot help reflecting that he 
forms one of that knot of beings, who have cheated mé 
into a momentary happiness, and. awakened perhaps the 
best emotions of the soul; whose talents have lightened 
my heart, and delighted my mind; and by the healthful 
excitement of chastened mirth, enabled me to. resume 
with cheerfulness the dull monotony of an unvatied 
existence. 

Those who imagine the life of a player to be one: of 
_ ease and idleness, have a mistaken notion of.a profession, 

the followers of which, in their pursuit of fame, have to 
climb a steep as difficult as any which ever excited. the 
enterprise, or cowed the spirit of man; and it is at all 
times an alloy to my enjoyment. of excellence, to reflect 
on the painful ordeal through which it must have passed 
before it could attain pre-eminence. When it is reflected, 
that in this country there are no initiatory schools to.form 
the actor ; and that their adoption of the  profession.is 
owing, in nine cases at least out of ten, to the romantic 
penchant of youthful predilection, it is a matter of as- 
tonishment, that we have so many examples of histrionic 
talent. It is almost the only pursuit which dispenses 
with formal initiation. The actor is comparatively self- 
instructed ; he acquires the mysteries of his art by the 
tedious process of personal application ; and, except in 
the mechanical part of it, or what is termed stage-business, 
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derives little advantage from the experience of others, I 
am not to learn, that in'a proféssion so intellectual, per- 
fection cannot be imparted by mere instruction ; but it 
often ‘happens, that a man, qualified for the stage by 
natural abil ty, and enthusiastic inclination, is yet'grossly 
deficient in what appears to be an indispensable requisite 
for dramatic excellence,—a good education; and thus it 
is, that though competent in every other respect, ‘he has 
to retrogade before he can advance, and with the best 
talents in the world, unless he labour incessantly, will 
‘remain a mete tyro at the last. No one will surely con- 
tend, that the man who does’ not understand what he 
“recites; can either recite it correctly, or so embody the 
~sense of the author, as to convey his meaning to an 
-audience; and whoever reflects on the microcosm of ‘the 
‘drdmz; on the variety of passions, feelings, and charac- 
ters it displays, on the circle of human learning which it 
embraces, will not hesitate to admit, that the perfect 
actor, to an intimate acquaintance with all the mechanical 
‘minutiz ‘of his art, a strong relish of its beauties, an 
‘ardent admiration of its powers, and an intuitive capa- 
bility of developing the conceptions of the poet, must add 
“a large portion of acquired knowledge. 

But the deficieney of learning does not form the only 
‘obstacle that impedes the actor’s progress to excellence. 
There are severe duties, which must be performed by 
‘every votary of Thespis. Among the most appalling, is 
‘that which is technically termed study. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for'a player in the country to have a ‘part 
delivered to him on one night, which he is expected to 
be ‘sufficiently ‘master of to perform on the next. His 
utter inability to accomplish this task begets the slovenly 
habit of endeavouring to retain the sense instead of ‘the 
\words'of' the author, and'this not unfrequently’disquali- 
‘fies him Ccontpletely for the legitimate drama. A profes- 
‘sion, embraced in a moment of enthusiasm, - when ‘it 
degenerates into’a mere’ trade to.gain bread, soon loses 
all that gay colouring with which the imagination had 
decked’ it. ‘The pursuit of excellence becomes a toil, 
which is relinquiéhed for that less painful mediocrity, 
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which will secure an existence, though it cam never Jead 
to fame or fortune. A player. too.is always looked upon 
as.a boon companion; his company is eagerly courteds 
and the time, which should be. devoted to.study, is.too 

en spent in revelry and dissipation, Hence it happens, 
bat men, highly qualified for the, most elevated. walks 
of the drama, have unfitted themselves for attaining. that 
perfection for which they were mentally and physically 
competent, and haye been contented to sink below the 
level of their own genius, But good-fortune contributes 
almost as much to raising an actor to distinction as, bis 
own merit, His talente may wither in the. ungenial 
: of a country town, unnoticed and unknown,.if 
some adventitious circumstance does not intervene, .to 
teveal them to the world ;—if somefriendly hand is not 
Ly iy forth to assist him, to climb the rugged steep 
0 e. 

‘But of all the circumstances that contribute to damp 
the ardour of an actor, to dispel the allusions of fancy, 
and check the luxuriance of the imagination, there is one 
which appears to me most powerful. We.all.know.that 

stage representation is a fiction. Weare never (or.only 
or a moment) cheated into a belief that what we see and 
hear is a reality. Yet who wil: deny that unless some 
such feeling pervade the bosom of a player, it isin vain 
to look for the natural expression of the passions? 
Brutus the actor must fancy himself Brutus the..Roman, 
or farewell to nature; and I.am convinced, that those 
who have succeeded best in dramatic representation have 
been at least occasionally operated upon by. such a senti- 
ment. Now it is very easy to imagineall this, while 
seated in the audience part.of the theatre, We cannot 
indeed, help feeling surprised at the comparative apathy 
of some performers, in scenes, the energy and pathos. of 
which are apparently so obvious, as.to.appeal witb 
& powerful and irresistible impulse to the heart of the 

tator; but we forget how much the. situation, of 

actor differs from our own... We are calmly seated at 
our ease, drinking in the words and surveying the actions 
of others, with the conviction that we are not ourselyes 
u 2 
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the objects of personal observatien. The situation of the 
actor! is the:very reverse of this. He is not only exposed 
to the full glare‘of light thrown upon the stage’ for the 
eorivenience of the’ audience; he is not only impressed 
with the fearful conviction that he is glared upon by a 
multitude of faces, and that he is the undivided object 
of their attention, while he is merely uttering the lan- 
guage of another, which he has learned by rote, but sup- 
posing his enthusiasm to be strong enough to enable him 
to forget all this, yet, when he quits the stage and with- 
draws behind the scenes, the objects and persons that 
present themselves there, so opposite to what he has 
been associatiug with in the ideal world of which he has 
just formed a part, must awaken him from his dream of 
delusion. The very mingling among the parti-coloured 
mob, who have dropped their assumed characters, and 
are now playing their own ; some cracking jokes, others 
waiting for their turn to “ go on,” would not only dispel 
that illusion that is almost indispensable to maintaining 
the. “cunning o’ the scene,” - but would be sufficient to 
put ito flight every elevated feeling, which the dignified 
language set down for him might otherwise be calculated 
toinspire, Ithas been asserted of KEmBLE (who, by-the- 
bye, has been defined as the very creature of art) that on 
all: his exits, he marched directly to his own room, and 
never lingered for a moment behind the scenes, lest he 
should lose sight of the dignity of the character he repre- 
sented. For my part, I can conceive nothing more ad - 
cult than to retain the feelings and impressions essential 
to'the just representation ofa character, when personified 
in a dress different to what one is accustomed to wear,— 
with.a painted face, artificial whiskers, and a wig; sur- 
rounded too with all, the paraphernalia of scenery and 
decorations, and half poisoned with the smell of lamp- 
oiland paint. Habit may do much; but the man who 
ean fancy himself a hero, with all these painful and 
degrading realities thrust under his very nose, certainly 
deserves to rank with the. best actors that ever trod the 


stage. 
How few reflect on the hardships endured by thase who 
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cater, for public amusement |. While, we were ompring 
the exquisite effects produced by the ynion of taste, 
talent, and industry, we little think how many painful 
Srertions have been called into action for the gratification 
of an idle hour ; and while we are unbending from the cares 
¥ study or business in the recreation afforded by the 

Tama, it seldom crosses our mind that this recreation is 
labour to those whose business it is to administer to, our 
pleasures. What.severe mental and manual toil in the 
production of a new piece, whose highest object. is, ta 
wile away. a few hours, and whose author can scarcely, 
hope, in this age of overwhelming literary competition, 
for more than a merely ephemeral reputation! Let us 
suppose its acceptance, and that it has passed the. fiery 
ordeal of a manager’s criticism. The. parts are written 
gut, studied, and rehearsed ; the music is to be composed, 
and impressed on the memory. The dresses are to be 
made,—the scenery painted,—the decorations designed 
and furnished. The tired exhibitors are exhausted with 
never-ending rehearsals, and at last, the drama is pro- 
duced. Per ps it is damned on the first night’s repre- 
sentation ; perhaps it lives a little longer,.and having 
escaped a vehement condemnation, dwindles out its 
miserable existence, and expires in a protracted state of 
exhaustion for want of its vital air,—-the breath of pepu- 
Tar applause! What a mighty stir about nothing! The 
critics grin triumphantly ; the public are too indifferent 
to. sympathize; the author is blamed for his want of 
genius ; the actor is in dudgeon for his lebour in yain ; 
and the manager scowls ruefully at the waste of time; 
trouble, and money. Yet these casualities are insepara- 
ble from the profession, I must confess I have felt some- 
thing like regret at hearing of or witnessing the condem- 
nation yf a comedy or tragedy. I instantly revert to. the 
- useless labour that has been expended in its production. 
Perhaps some favourite actor has proposed to himself the 
certain prospect of adding fresh laurels to his reputation. 

e has spent many tedious days aud nights in study, 
Without snatching a single interval from the prosecution 
of bis usual duties ; he has pleased himself with the fond 
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anticipation of rankii still higher in the estimation of . 


the public; he has laboured hard to produce this desirable 
result; he has performed his part with justice to the 
author and credit to himself; atid a Single’night has level- 
led his air-built tattle with the ground! ' 

; there are two classes of performers, whose labours 
appear to me to be the most arduous,—singers and dancers. 
For the preservation of the voice of the one, and the mus- 
eular elasticity of the other, the most painful and inces- 
sant practice is indispensable. The dancer (in particular) 
dare not relax a single day, without risking a rigidity of 
the muscles, which would disqualify him for a long time 
for his profession, Those graceful evolutions we witness, 
and which are performed with such apparent ease, have 
not been acquired without the severest discipline ; and it 
is.no less imperative on the singer to preserve the vigour 
and flexibility of his voice, by an almost equally arduous 
practice. 

But waving all these considerations, that is surely the 
most trying situation in which an actor can be placed, 
‘which requires him in every frame of mind, and with his 
spirits depressed or elevated, to fulfil the duties of his 
profession. Perhaps he is called on to exhibit a comic 
character, with his heart riven by domestic bereavement, 
=the loss of some valued friend, a beloved wife or child, 
or an affectionate relation. He is of course not exempt 
from the common calamities of mankind ; but mark the 
more than double keenness of the infliction, when it falls 
upon him. The individual in private life can calm the 
anguish of his heart in the bosom of domestic retirement ; 
‘and when he again pursues his occupation, he is not forced 
‘to assume any sudden appearance of jocund feeling. Not 

“so the actor. The blow meets him in the exercise of a 
prcefession whose business is the excitement of mirth; 
and should he be able (which is rarely the case) to sparea 
_. few days for the indulgence of sorrow, how forcible is the 
- contrast which his frame of mind presents, when compared 
-, with the duties he is called upon to resume! With ‘his 
heart yet lacerated with grief, he appears again before an 
audience, where his presence was hailed as the inspirer 
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of laughter. The welcome. recognition, with which he 
is mr ea must awaken afresh the poignant (eelisgd of 
his’bosom ; and yet he must constrain those feelings to’ 
assume a character to which his heart is foreign, | ©” 
Many of those who are engaged in theatrical life are’ 
induced to bring up their children to the same profession, 
partly from inability to make any other provision for 
them, partly from: a mercenary motive, At the tenderest 
age, they are qualified for this object. We have witnessed 
(and I shame to think it) with delight, the exertions of 
little creatures scarcely six years old, as dancers. In the 
rapture excited by the display of precocious talent, we 
too often lose sight of the impropriety of such exhibitions. 
We forget how lamentable it is, that infaticy should be 
deprived of its rest and its innocent enjoynients for such 
@ purpose ;—that at an hour, when it ought to be enjoy- 
ing its repose, it should be exposed to illness and personal 
peril, for the mere delight of a passing moment. What 
ean we think of the feelings of a parent who can thus 
hazard the health and happiness of his child? Sometimes 
these infant performers are required to ascend in cars or 
descend in clouds. To the eye of the audience suth 
a spectacle has a pleasing appearance, surrounded ’as it is 
with- gorgeous paraphernalia and decked in’ glittérin 
robes; but let a father for a ‘moment transport h f 
to such a stage as that of Covent Garden theatre, and 
survey the immense height from the ground to whatis 
termed the flys; let him carry the reflection further, and 
fancy he sees a tender infant suspended in a lightly con- 
structed car by pulleys and ropes made as thin‘as eo 
(consistent with the weight they are to sustain) tm order 
_ that they may escape the perception of the audience, and 
let him imagine that it is his own child thus perilously 
situated, what must be his feelings? * 
Much has been said of the moral or rather the immoral 
‘character of actors. Some outrageously virtuous 4 
‘depy them the possession of a single good quality. “This 
is an ultra-illiberality, I am not Tisposed te imitate.’ It 
-is.certain, however, that there is a predominant feeling 
, #0-vegard them rather as administerers “to Gur pleasures, 
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an.as connected to society by those ties which operate 
a ‘the mags of individnale. There is.a, disposition. to, 
sad) aig apace comedian, aay | ae the Tang 
ment he is expect to afford, t ‘or the exc e 
those level courtesies of frien ship, which all men feel 
themselves equal. This is surely ungenerous, and, [think,, 
Very, unjust, That a life of constant excitement. like 
theirs, so apposite to the settled regularity of ordinar. 
professions, , should beget an indifference to the stai 
sims of prudence, is not surprising; but that it should 
necessar ily, BeDeraie -&, corruptness of heart, I am by no 
means inclined to admit. The fact is, there is a disposi- 
tion in human nature to judge uncharitably of the actions 
and motives of others, without making allowances for 
the circumstances in which they are placed, or opposing, 
the virtues of the individual to his vices. If an actor be 
extrav: , it cannot be denied that be hasa thousand 
temptations, to which the mass of makind is not exposed ; 
and that though he be extravagant, he is rarely ungenerous 
or selfish, ‘That many have proved themselves capable of 
fulfilling with credit the parental and copjugal duties, 
and that they are as susceptible. of the nicer feelings of 
the human heart as any other class of persons, there are too 
many honourable instances within my own knowledge, for 
me to doubt for a moment. ; 
It has been denied. too, that women can maintain their 
virtue on the stage with the same facility as in common 
life, while the very profession of an actress has bean repro- 
bated as inimical to every chaste and delicate feelin 
r \U, who appears to have entertained a very indif- 
ferent opinion of players, is very severe on this head. 
“ How is it possible,” he asks, “ for a profession, whose 
only object is fo appear in public, and what is worse, to 
appear for moneys to be suitable to virtuous women, and 
to be ‘compatible with modesty and good manners ? Shall 
a prudent female, who makes use of a thousand precau- 
tions to secure her virtue, find it difficult after all to pre- 
serve. her. innocence, when she is exposed to the least 
danger; and yet.shall these women, who have no other 
education than what they learn from lessons, of coguetry 
~ 
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ana amours, who are constantly solicited Py “Amorous 
fellows, amidst the seductive sounds of love ati Pleasure, 
~—shall- these women, I say, at their age and their dispo- 
sition, be able to resist the seductive objects that surroun 
them, the alluring discourse addressed to them, the oppor- 
tunities and importunities continually presenting them- 
selves; and, above all, that gold to which their mae 
are already devoted ; in a word, can we call that an hone: 
profession, which makes a prodigy of a modest woman, 
and induces every one to despise those who exercise it 
There may be some justice in this charge, but its applica- 
tion is by no means general. Abstractedly considered, 
there appears indeed, great foundation for it. ‘The’ female 
who can so degrade the dignity of her sex, as to assume 
any character it may be her lot to personate, virtnotis of 
vicious, who ¢an stoop to utter the language of vice, who 
can bedaub her cheeks with paint, and expose her person 
to the’gaze of a multitude; who can let herself out for 
public exhibition, and be embraced, kissed, and subjected 
to the various indignities to which her callitig incessantly 
@Xposes her, has apparently at least parted from that 
délicacy which contributes one of the chief attractions of 
her sex. But it by no means follows that depravity of 
mind is a necessary consequence. That sensitive timidity, 
which we admire in the females of private life, may 
indeed have given place to a firmer confidence of manner, 
but purity of heart and intention are yet likely to remain 
unsullied. The very reflection, that those endéarments 
which occur on the stage are witnessed by a multitude of 
spectators, must destroy the tendresse supposed to be 
felt by the individuals ; and the conviction, that, after 
all; it is a mere matter of businéss, must gqfar to prevent 
both the heart and the passions from feeling an undu 
interest. Be this as it may, I'am only aggtious to conten 
against a general principle. While it Ys admitted that 
some situations in life are more ptéegnarit with bis ee 
than others, it should not be forgotten, that, the least 
exposed have furnished examples of a dereliction fromi 
virtue ; and that while the strongest ‘ties of ‘religion,’ 
purity; and. good example, have failed to restrain’ tome 
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inds, there have been others who have sustained the 
trial, Pe tea to every assault, and maintained the hattle 
against the passions with firmness and constancy. It is 
not our present purpose to inquire how far constitutional 
strength or weakness may have contributed to these 
testilts, but few will deny that great allowances should 
be made to persons thus situated; and that if they acquit 
themselves with propriety, they have a more than. ordi- 
nary claim on our respect. Even ROuSSEAU, with all his 
prejudices, was willing to admit, that a comedian, of 
modest and moral behaviour was doubly respectable, as 
he shewed that the love of virtue prevailed over his other 
passions, and even the influence of his profession. 

But leaving the discussion of the character of actors, 
whose example can be of little importance, the most 
serious consideration is the influence of the stage on the 
morals and manners of society. That it has an influence 
cannot be doubted ; and that this influence may be advan- 
tageously extended, is no less evident, But, on the other 
hand, it is equally certain, that it arises from a re-acting, 
not an originating principle, The stage does not form 
the taste, or direct the sentiments of society ; but, on the 
contrary, receives its tones from prevalent habits and 
feelings, which being made to undergo a partial transmu- 
tation, are reflected back to the source from whence they 
were acquired, The general principles of human nature 
are always and every where the same; but the drama 
cannot constantly exhibit abstract delineations.. These 
must be varied by presenting those modifications of man, 
which, though they are partial and temporary, and do 
not affect his permanent character, are so far of consée- 
quence, as they assume an individual importance, and in 
a certain , the appearance of novelty. Those 
lighter foibles too, which are peculiar to the existing age, 
ure fair scope for the dramatist, as they have a more im- 
tmhediate though less durable interest, and thus, though 
the stage may possess a powerful influence, yet in no.case 
does it derive this influence from itself. The demoralizing 
“principle, therefore, which has been attributed to the 
drama, ts.an unfair assumption. The stage.is.always the 
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idirrot of living manners. Its existence depends. on; the 
fidelity of ‘the reflection. In @ corrupt Papier 4 
gnatie exhibitions will bé corrupt; a virtuous. one. 
ther lessons of morality from the lips of its: actors, 
it chance of success could those players hope for, who, 
in a well-regulated state of society, should attempt te 
turn the tide of virtuous feeling into the channel of vice 
and hicentiousness? The sense of rectitude implied by 
the general acquiescence in the rules of propriety and 
decorum, to say nothing of magisterial influence, would 
infallibly crush such an attempt, and heap ruin on its 
projectors. For the same reason, the oe manners 
of the reign of CHARLEs IT. were the cause of the drama- 
tic licentiousness of that period. The daring profligacy 
of FARQUHAR’S comedies would not have existed, but for 
the countenance it was certain of finding in the depraved 
taste of the audience. Who would venture to preach 
morality on the stage, when the very semblance of it. was 
‘scouted from society, or at least from that society whose 
Support was of the most importance to those who lived by 
the drama? It is ridiculous to talk of the demoralizing 
Ynfluence of the stage, when it receives its very “form 
‘and pressure’ from existing manners, and is the mere 
servant of public taste and opinion. 
At the'presént period, whatever justice there may be in 
the charge of dullness and a dearth of genius, the moral 
‘character of the stage never stood higher ; and it is certain, 
‘that while there is a corresponding feelin ing on. the. part of 
the public, it may be made subservient to the best.pur- 
; of virtue. I will even go.so far as to assert, that 
just and elevated sentiments have a more powerful, inr 
fluence, when assuming a dramatic form, than 
delivered from the pulpit. We are rarely, moved to tears 
by the most impressive sermon, while nothing is moze 
common than such an effect being produced by theatrical 
“representation. When Garrick was asked by a divine, 
how it happened that the. spectators of a play.could be 
‘brought to weep for imaginas 1 Woes, while they wexe 
‘insensible to the most awfu 
said “he, “deliver a truth as 


r Hien OL teligianar ‘ou,’ 
if it were a fiction; we 
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deli ‘fiction as if it were a truth.’”’ I maintain, that 
whatever tends to awaken noble and virtuous feelings, 
deservés national support, {(exclusive of one powerful 
consideration, the necessity of the legislature sanctioning 
the amusements of the people ;) and that the stage, under 
‘proper restrictions, is as likely to promote this object, as 
any other means which the skill of the politician or the 
philanthropist has yet discovered. * 


PPP OR POP “OCOD 


Theatrical Chit-Chat. 


COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 


Say 
Drury Lane is about to produce an extraordinary musi- 
cal acquisition—a male dwarf, twenty-three years of age. 
The history of his engagement is rather singular :— 
Mr. Bircu, the Coach-maker, gave a dinner a few days 
ago at his large establishment, at which Mr. Dunn, of 
- Drury Lane Theatre, and GeorGce Samira, the singer, at- 
tended—in all about a hundred persons. Suddenly a 
voice of surpassing sweetness “ salutes their ear ;’’ when 
all declared such tones came only from the throat of a 
CatTaLani, Mr. B. went forward to the body of a coach 
which lay in the workshop and brought forth this person, 
whom he had taken out of the streets. His upper notes 
are said to resemble CaTaLani’s—his lower ones Mrs. 
BLanp’s.—At the recommendation of the professional 
singers who have since heard him, the managers of Drury 
Lane engaged him, and he is to commence very shortly 
without any accompaniment on the first night. 


Madame Caraport ALLAN is returned to town, after a 


‘very provincial tour, She gives a concert at 
Cambridge prior to her return to the King’s Theatre. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER... 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” i ‘ ‘ 


. Brurp Lane Theatre. 


Nov 25—Faustus—Two Wives—De la Perouse. 
26.—The Wager—The Sleepwalker—Turn Out. 
Sp Beetue*Lusie s Junius, Wallack—Amoroso—De la Perouse. 
29,.—Der Freischutz—The W. 
30.—The Wager—The Adop' SoG Chili. 
Dee. 1.—School for Scandal—Sir Peter, Dowton; Lady Teazle, Kelly. 
lonkeeper's Daughter. 


Mr. WALLack has been enacting Lucius Junius Brutus 
—“The Wager” is still in existence—and the house still 
looks miserable. We have nothing more to say of Drury 
for the present. 





Cobent Garden Theatre. 


Now, 25—Road to Rain—Old Dornton, Parren; | Goldfinch; Jones 
GovardPolicneio~ The Scape-Goat (first time]. 
26.—C! ~Clart, {first time) Paton—The Scape-Goat—Charies Ke 
98. —Hamlet— Hamlet, (first time) Mr. Searle—Aladdin. 
29.—Rale a Wife—The Scape-Goat—A Roland for an Oliver. 
The Sca —Jocko. 


Dec. 1.—The Rivals—Sir Anthony, Farren; Captain Absolute, C. 
Kemble; Mrs. Malaprop, Davenport; Lydia Languith, Vestris— 
Ibid—Tale of Mystery. 


THE SCAPE-GOAT. 

Friday, Nov. 25th.—A new piece in one act was this 
evening represented for the first time with much success, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Scape-Goat.” It is a translation 
from the French ; the original, if we remember rightly, 
is from) the prolific pen of Monsieur Scrise. * At the 
theatre in Tottenham Street it. was played severaltimes 
during the last season, by. CLoup’s company; in’a very 
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pleasant manner ;. that excellent actor Larorts, and the 
piquante Sr. ANGE sustaining the characters in tlie origi- 
nal piece, which, in thetranslation, are supported by Far- 
REN and Miss A. JONEs, “ 

During the absence of Old Mr. Eustace (BLANCHARD), 
his son Charles (Cooper), the pupil of Ignatius Poly- 
glot (FaRREN), introduces Harriet (Miss A. JONES), to 
whom he has been privately married, into his father’s 
house. The good-natured tuator‘is prevailed upon to wink 


at this proceeding. The father unexpectedly returns;and: 


the lady, for default of a better hiding place, is con- 
cealed in Polyglot’s chamber. Here the distress of the 
immaculate preceptor and the merriment of the spectators 
commence; The lady, isssupposed to be his chére amée; 
and a child of hers, whom he is detected coneealing under 
his cloak, considered as a bantling of his own begetting. 


His sorrows are greatly augmented by the malicious in-. 


terference of a busy waiting maid (Miss Jones), to whom 
he has previously made himself disagreeable by his con- 
duct in some love affair wherein she was‘a party. At 
length the pupil claims the lady as his wife, and all ends 
happily. : 

The pieceis pleasantly constructed and smartly written. 
Supported as it is by the excelient acting of FARREN, we 
have no-doubt, but that it will be frequently repeated. -- 


MR. SEARLE’S HAMLET. 


Monday, Nov. 28th.—This evening Mr. SgaR.E,of the. 


Brussels Theatre, made his. first appearance in England, 
(if we may believe those common liars, the playbilis) in 
the character of Hamlet, and met with a reception that 
would have been highly gratifying to the most accom- 
plished actor on the stage,in so arduous a character as the 
moody and philosophic Dane. The pretensions ‘of the 
new candidate for Thespian honours, in the highest walk: 
of the drama, are of a superior order.. He possesses much 
talent, good feeling, and considerable judgment. His 
features are handsome—his figure youthful, and, except- 
ing a slight and almost imperceptible defect in his knees, 
well proportioned and graceful. He appeared to us rather 
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below the middle-size, but we are six feet, ’bating an 
inch, and probably are apt to take our own height as the 
standard of perfection—but be this as it may, Mr. 
SEARLE does not equal in stature either Cooper or Con- 
nor. He indulged in several new readings of the cha- 
racter—some of which were judicious, and others grossly 
impertinent. We remember a few of his alterations in 
the established delivery, and shall present them with little 
comment, leaving it to our readers individually to judge 
as to their propriety. In the text we find 


“ To take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them.” 


Mr. SEARLE reads “ a siege of troubles.”’—Instead of the 
usual way of giving, 
“ the thousand natural ills 
That flesh is heir to,” 


he substitutes “ that Auman flesh is heir to.” We deci- 
dedly object to the interpolation of this word ; it is unne- 
cessary, as well as inimical to metre. Good Mr. SEARLE, 
in your next representation of Hamlet, “‘ pray you avoid 
ae He plays a sort of sleight-of-tongue trick with the 
ine, , 

“ In the rank sweat of an incestuous bed,” 


substituting ““ unseemly” or “ unseeming,” we forget 
which, for the,strong adjective ‘“ incestuous.” | This is 
rather nice than wise in him. Why he should omit the 
words, “and do not saw the air too much with your 
arms thus,” in the celebrated directions to the players, 
we cannot conceive. He not. only rejected some approved 
passages in the part, as generally played, but brought in 
numerous. lines which are found only in the printed 
copies. This we could put up with, albeit the character 
is otherwise sufficiently long in all conscience, but the 
coolness, amounting to downright audacity, with; which 
he uttered the interpolations, and some of the new read- 
ings, that were altogether unwarrantable,—we must con- 
fess, considerably astonished us, A debutant, whose qua- 
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lities‘ate respectable rather ‘than brilliant, should not-be 
prodigal of innovations upon established practice. In one 
or twoinstances he added the letter n to the old partici- 
ple, ind thus, by the addition of a syllable, as in spoke— 
spoken, broke—broken, where they occur in perfect lines, 
materially injured the rhythm. Mr. SEARLE must know 
that'a French actor who substitutes one word for another, 
or omits a syllable in any of the plays of MoLiErRE, is 
invariably hissed for his re ecka and we do hot see 
any good or sufficient reason why an English performer, 
on his first, appearance, should be tamely tolerated in 
delivering the best passages in SHAKSPEARE according to 
the mere dictates of his own caprice. ; 

Mr. SEARLE indulgéd’ us with a few novelties besides 
the verbal instances which we have mentioned.. In the 
closet scene with GERTRUDE, the portraits of the past 
and present king were hung against the arras, ingtead of 
round the necks of the performers. This produced a bad 
effect, Tt was doubtless the fault of the scene-painter that 
Guavuptus appeared, in the eyes of the spectators, a better- 
looking fellow than his brother, whose picture flatly belied 
Hamlet's ‘description of him. It bore a much greater 
resemblance to fat and fubby Ecerton, who; probably 
stood in armour sweating for the portrait, than 


“ the herald Mercury 
New lighted on some heaven-kissing hill.” 


Had the usual miniatures been used, the imaginations 
of the audience would have been carried away by the 
gléwing comparisons of Hamlet between’the brothers ; 
but the awkward and constrained positions into which 
the actor was obliged to throw his person, when speaking 
of pictures which were at his back to a person by his'side, 
would have been unnecessary and avoided. - Mr. SEARLE 
fellon his knee at the sudden appearance of the Ghost 
on the platform, and spoke the speech beginning: with 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us,” in that posi- 
tion, ‘atid in @ tone of veneration rather than fear and 
amazement. This we approve of ;—Hamlet is previous- 
ly 80 satisfied, by the report of that scholar, soldier, and 
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true gentleman, his good friend Horatio, of his father’s 
spirit being in arms, that he is well prepared for the sight, 
ahd ought not to express such horrible astonishment “as 
one of our players do” at the. actual coming. of the 
; t. : 


Mr. SEarve’s best scenes were the first interview be- 
tween Hamlet and Ophelia, the play-scene, and the dia- 
logue with the gravedigger ; his. worst that .with the 
Ghost after leaving the platform, the closet scene with 
‘Gertrude, and the reception of the, king’s message from 
Osrick. His voice is weak, and possesses but little com- 
pass ; it is, however, melodious, and might,. we . think, 
be managed much better. It broke repeatedly, and,.on 
some occasions, reminded us strongly of the squeaks of 
Mesurier in “ Policinello.’’ In the fourth act he was quite 
hoarse, and throughout the scene with Osrick, although 
we sat on the third bench from the orchestra, to us altoge- 
ther inaudible. His action is, in general, graceful and ap- 
propriate ; his deportment quiet, elegant, and gentle- 
manly—if he have any fault in these pasticulars. it.is a 
deficiency of variation in hisattitudes, and a somewhat too 
frequent throwing out of both arms, accompanied by.an 
upturning of the palms of his hands, These faults ma: 
beeasily remedied ; and ifhis voice be improveable, he wi 
certainly be a valuable acquisition to the theatre. As it 
is, and judging from one appearance only, we candidly 
confess him to be superior to WARDE, Cooper, or WAL- 
LACK, and inferior only to KEMBLE, YOUNG, MacrEapDy, 
and Kean. “Of the latter gentleman he reminded us fre- 
quently ; but Kean’s pauses are nothing to Mr. SEARLE’s 
he sometimes kept the stage waiting so long, that the 
other actors looked puzzled, and did not. know what to 
be about. His smile is similar in some respects to KBAn’s, 
but it wants his bitter, sardonic expression. He is more- 
over rather too prodigal of his sunny looks, and in one 
or two scenes annoyed us materially by his improper 
fevity ‘of countenance. On the whole, however, Mr. 
SEARLE’s performance of Hamlet was highly creditable 
to him; it was indeed more than respectable; it was a 
talented display and full of promise. He will repeat it 
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on Friday, and no doubt, ere long, assume the character of 
Romeo, for which we deem him so well qualified, that we 
are surprised he did not choose it for his debut. 

Cooper -played the rascally Laertes; BLANCHARD, 
Polonius ; Mrs. Faucit, Gertrude ; and Miss HAMMERS- 
“LEY, the fair Ophelia. This young lady was rather lame 
and impotent in the first parts of the play; but she exe- 
cuted the snatches of songs in the mad scenes very clever- 
ly. TREE sat in the stage box, looking pale, but pleasant ; 
we could not help wishing several times that she was on 
the stage in the place of Miss HAMMERSLEY, and the latter 
lady sitting vis-a-vis to Mr. BRapsHaw.—Dear TRBE! 
we shall never see thy like again, we fear. 





oor nre 


Avelphi Theatre. 


“ The Pilot” continues to be the leading piece at this 
theatre. Miss ParRRocK has assumed the character 
originally played by Mrs. FrrzwiLiaM, and enacts it in 
a style that leaves no reason to regret the absence of her 
gifted predecessor iu the part. MONCRIEFF’s maiden farce 
of “ Ail at Coventry” has been produced; and also 
Drepin’s burlesque of “Don Giovanni.” Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of FiIrzwiLLiaAm as the Don, REEVE in 
Leporello, and T. P. Cooke, as Don Guzman, the piece 
was the very reverse of successful on its first representa- 
tion. The banquet scene was omitted, and the curtain 
fell long before the conclusion of the act, in consequence 
of the violent disapprobation which prevailed in the 
house. They have, in fact, no business with such pieces 
at this theatre. Bombast and parody will never prevail 
here’; vaudevilles and light farcettas, are by far better 
adapted to the house, the audience, and the company, 
than either melo-drames or extravaganzas. 
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The Thespian Gallery. 


No. 3. 


MR. AND MRS. W. WEST. 
A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Mrs, Wesr is one of the handsomest women on the 
stage. To a form mest luxuriantly but still chastely 
feminine, nature has been so bountiful as to give her a 
set of features which may vie in regularity with some of 
the best classic models, and yet possess that soft expres- 
sion, that womanly delicacy, with which many of the 
fine old statuary heads are not endowed. Her eye, if 
suffered to be riotous, would seem like an embodied pas- 
sien; her complexion is of the rarest purity; her lips 
moulded with beautiful accuracy ; her teeth are brilliant, 
pearly, and, with one exception, display the perfection 
of harmonious order and regularity. With all these 
charms; the. aspect of Mrs, West is cold, chaste, and 
matronly. From what we have seen and heard, we do 
not believe, that there is a truer liege-woman to Hymen 
on the boards; and yet matrimony to her, has been far, 
far from a state of bliss. Her little man, we fear, has. 
long worn a yellow garter, and with as little reason, we 
believe in all sincerity and honesty of heart, as any 
Benedict breathing. The artist of these papers, it may, 
alseady, be perceived, is not likely to hide a defect, and 
were Mrs. WEST, in his view of her portrait, to be stained 
by any “ damned spot’’ he would suddenly and freely out 
with it. She is, in our belief, a pure wife. The married 
rake is often found to be a suspicious husband; those 
who know themselves to be lewd and liquorish, are, 
generally, jealous of their partners; when a man’s affec- 
tions go astray from their natural home—the bosom of 
his wife, he is, usually, if governed by the green-eyed 

No. 20. x 
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monster, a thousand fold more acutely anxious than 
before, lest there should be an estray of hers. The 
lynx-eyed vigilance—unnecessary as it was ridiculous— 
of the male figure in this picture, was, 10 doubt, con- 
siderably increased, at the identical period when billets 
were passing—we grieve to hear again, what we once 
rejected as fictitious—between himself and a lady who 
is large enough to ‘eat‘him. The letters were, it 
seems, intercepted: they fell into the hands of the wife: 
the little gentleman took something that rendered the 
newly-invented pump necessary ; and after an hour’s 
hard toil on the part of the operators, nothing, it seems, 
could be extracted from the stomach of the suffering 
party, but large quantities of beef and cabbage! 

Mrs. WEsT is a good reader, and a respectable actress ; 
but no more. She has considerably softened down the 
strange tossing of the arms, which she exhibited in Her- 
mione ; but we fear she can never divest herself of those 
frequent hysterical in-draughts of breath, and that flat 
provincialism in her diction, with which she was wont 
to amuse us at Bath, before she changed her name from 
CookE to West. Wecannot endure her Lady Macbeth ; 
her Cordelia is a soft and pleasing, if not a fine piece of 
acting; her Desdemona is good; she plays Belvidera 
tolerably well, and Lady Amaranth excellently. 

Mr. WEstT is as merry a little man on the stage as you 
may see in a month; his foppish little Frenchmenand busy 
valets are very amusing ; there is a strong dash of Har- 
LEY’S style in him; but he is too active by half, and seems 
to have studied the motions of a parching pea rather than 
those of any mortal model. They tell us that he is a 
music master and a composer, but we know no male or 
female singer of any consequence who has been a pupil 
of his, and never, as we hope to grow old, heard one of 
his compositions encored. 

ScrisLerus DicHron, THE YOUNGER. 
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Dramatic fragmenta. 


COLLECTED BY W.S. P. 


SHERIDAN, 

A friend having met SHERIDAN, asked him how. he 
fared. ‘‘ Oh!’ answered SHERIDAN, “I have turned over 
a new leaf, and now go on like clock work.” “ Aye,” 
replied the other, “ tick, tick, tick, tick.’’ 


COLLEY CIBBER 
Once went to visit Boorn, and knew that he was at 
home; a female domestic denied him, CisBER took no 
notice of this at the time, but when, in a few days after- 
wards, Booru paid him a visit in return, he called out 
from the first floor window that he was “ not at home.” 
“How can that be,’’ answered Boorn, “ do not I hear 
your voice ?”” “To be sure you do,” replied CiBBER, 
“ but what then? I believed your servant maid, and it is 
hard indeed if you will not believe me.’’ 





SALE OF A COUNTRY THEATRE. 
A sturdy farmer bought the walls ; what then ? 
What was a barn will be a barn again! 
Corn on the stage, not manners, will be seen, 
And oats be thrashed where actors should have been. 





BYRON, ON WRITING FOR THE STAGE. 

“ When I first entered upon theatrical affairs,” says 
his Lordship, “ I had some idea of writing for the house 
(Drury Lane) myself, but soon became a convert to 
Popr’s opinion on that subject. Who would condescend 
to the drudgery of the stage, and enslave himself to the 
humours, the capriees, the taste or tastclessness of the 
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age? Besides, one must write for particular actors, have 
them continually. in our eye, sacrifice character to the 
personating of it, cringe to some favourite of the public, 
neither give him too many or too few lines to spout, 
think how he would mouth such and such a sentence, 
look such and such a passion, strut such and such a 
scene. Who, Isay, would submit to all this? Suaks- 
PEARE had many advantages ; he was an actor by profes- 
sion, and knew all the tricks of the trade. Yet he had 
but little fame in his days, except what JONSON and his 
contemporaries said of him. Besides, how few of what 
arecalled SHAKSPEARE’S plays are exclusively so! and how, 
at this distance of time, and lost as so many works of 
that period are, can we separate what really is from what 
is not his own ?”” 








FOOTE, 


A gentleman who happened to sit in company with 
Foore at a coffee-house, took up a Newspaper, saying, he 
wanted to see what the ministry were about. FOoore 
with asmile said, ‘“‘ Look among the robberies.” 


MRS. JORDAN. 


The following is an extract from a 4to leaf of a News- 
paper of 1790— 

“ Mrs. JornDan’s knocker is at length uncased, the cards 
of returning compliments, ‘ that the mother and daughter 
are as well as can be expected’ are all dispatched ; and, 
therefore, nothing now remains, but that she resume her 
comic station at Old Drury, to the delight of those who 
have so long lamented her absence.”’ 


KEAN IN 1809. 
It may not be unamusing to know how KEAN was 
treated by the country critics, before a London audience 
had raised him to the highest rank in his profession. The 
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following is an extract from a:critique on the Litchfield 
theatricals, written by a correspondent of the “ Stafford- 
shire Advertiser,” in the spring of 1809:— 

“Mr. KEAN, who has been figuring here as the princi- 
pal tragic hero, is another instance of the blundering folly 
of misplacing actors, of which we see so many in country 
theatres. We do not recollect to have seen a man less 
gifted for a tragedian than this gentleman. Without 
energy, dignity, or the advantages of voice, he drags 
through the heroic scene with a dull monotony, oppres- 
sive to himself and doubly so to the audience. He ap- 
pears to understand his author, but the effects of a clear 
conception are totally lost in the natural defects of his 
voice and person. This performer’s genius is nevertheless 
of an elevated cast—he is a good Harlequin.” 
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Reminiscences of Michacl Kelly. 
[Continued from page 319.} 







“ Great preparations were made for the performance of 
“ Cymon,” and I had a number of children brought to 
me, that I might choose a beautiful Cupid, who was to 
lay at the feet of Cymon. One child struck me witha 
fine pair of black eyes, who seemed, by his looks and 
little gestures, to be most anxious to be chosen as the 
representative of the God of Love. I chose him, and 
little did I imagine my little Cupid would eventually 
become a great actor ; the then little urchin was neither 
more nor less than EDMUND KEAN. He has told me, that 
he after this period felt a regard for me, from the circum- 
stance of my having preferred him to the other children. 
1 consider my having been the means of introducing this 
great genius to the stage, one of my most pleasurable 
recollections.” : 

“ On the 14th of January, 1792, the Pantheon Theatre 
was burned. Mr, SHERIDAN was with me on that day); 
x3 
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I went with him into Oxford Street, to view the confla- 
gration, While Mr. SHERIDAN was observing how very 
high the flames were, he said, ‘Is it possible to extinguish 
the flames?’ An Irish fireman who was close to us, and 
heard him make the observation, said, ‘ For the love of 
Heaven, Mr. SHERIDAN, don’t make yourself uneasy, Sir ; 
by the powers it will soon be down, sure enough, for 
they won’t have another drop of water in five minutes.’ 
Pat said this in the natural warmth of his heart, for he 
imagined that the burning of the Pantheon must be 
gratifying to Mr. SHERIDAN. as the proprietor of Drury 
Lane.”’— 

“The acting of D‘EGVILLE, in Agamemnon, was ini- 
mitable. NOvVERRE, as ballet-master, was the greatest 
master of his art, but he was a passionate little fellow. 
I once felt the effects of his irritability. The horses at- 
tached to the car in which D‘EGVILLE was placed, were 
led by two men from ASTLEY’s, one of whom was so 
drunk, that he could not go on the stage. I had been 
acting in the opera, but was so eager for the affray, and 
so anxious that things should go on right, that I had 
taken off my opera dress, and put on that of a Grecian 
supernumerary, and with a vizor on my face of course 
was not known. I held one of the horses, and all went 
correctly. Iwas standing behind the scenes, talking to 
one of the men in my supernumerary dress, and perhaps 
rather loudly. NovERRE, who was all fire and fury, came 
behind me, and gave me a tremendous kick ; ‘ Taisez- 
vous, béte,? exclaimed he; but when I took off my vizor, 
and Noverre found he had been kicking his manager, he 
made every possible apology, which I of course accepted, 
and laughed at the incident ; at the same time begging 
him not to give another striking proof of his personal 
attention to the concern. By the way, the carpenters 
seemed by their looks to say, that the kicking was better 
bestowed on me than on one of themselves ; however, I 
can assure the reader it was the manager's last kick.”— 

“ While we were waiting dinner for Mr. SHERIDAN, 
KeMBLE studied the prologue, which he was to speak the 
next night, and which consisted of fifty lines, and was 
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perfect in every word before dinner was commenced; a 
powerful proof of his. retentive memory and quick study, 
for to my certain knowledge he had it not in his possese 
sion altogether more than hour and a half, I have often 
heard him say that he would make a bet, that in four days 
he would repeat every line in a newspaper, advertismeuts 
and all verbatim, in their regular order, without mis- 
placing or missing a single word.”— 

“At Tunbridge Wells we were all delighted with 
Dowron’s performance, particularly the Jew, which was 
a very fine specimen of natural acting. I was so struck 
with it, that I called out to a gentleman with whom I 
was acquainted, who was sitting within three boxes of 
our party, ‘this is fine acting; this, I’ll answer for it, 
will do.’ My prognostication, it seems, was so loudly 
expressed, that, as DowTon afterwards told me, he heard 
it on the stage. On my return to town, I told SHERIDAN 
what I thought of Dowron ; and my opinion being cor- 
roborated by GEORGE CoLmMaNn, DowrTon had an immedi- 
ate offer to join the Drury Lane Company, which he ac- 
cepted, and made his first appearance in the eharacter of 
Sheva, on tbe 10th of October, 1796: his success was 
perfect, and he has continued to this day a brilliant or- 
nament to his profession.” — 

“M.G. Lewis, the author of the ‘ Castle Spectre,’ on 
- the decease of hls father, went to Jamaica. His slaves 
were much amused by the representation of the ‘ Castle 
Spectre ;? and presuming on his indulgence, they peti- 
tioned him to emancipate them. He gave them a solema 
promise, that at his death they should have their freedom. 
On his passage homeward he died ; andas it is said, by 
poison administered to him by three of his favourite 
black brethren, who thought they should gain their 
promised liberty by terminating his existence.” — 

“I drew the outline of the celebrated piece, ‘ Blue 
Beard.’ GEORGE COLMAN undertook to prepare it, and 
executed his task in a fortnight; the piece succeeded 
beyond expectation. It may be worth noticing, that the 
Biue Beard who rode the elephant in perspective over 
the mountains was little EpmunD Kean. On the firet 
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night of its production, from the bungling of the carpen- 
ters, I gave it up for lost—but never shall I forget the 
relief I experienced when Miss DecampP sang, ‘I see them 
a gallopping, I see them a gallopping.’ She gave it with 
such irresistible force, as to call from the audienee loud 
and continued shouts of applause. At the end of the 
piece, when Blue Beard is slain by Selim, a most ludi- 
crous scene took place. When Blue Beard sinks under 
the stage, a skeleton rises, which, when seen by the 
audience, was to sink down again; but not one inch 
would the said skeleton move. I, who had just been 
killing Blue Beard, totally forgetting where I was, ran 
up with my drawn sabre, and pummelled the poor 
skeleton’s head with all my might, vociferating, until 
he disappeared, loud enough to be heard by the whole 
house, ‘ Curse you! curse you! why don’t you go down?’ 
The audience were in roars of laughter at this ridiculous 
scene, but good-naturedly appeared to enter into the 
feelings of an infuriated composer.”— 

“ The school of GARRICK was a club formed by a few 
of the contemporaries of the British Roscius, who dined 
together during the theatrical winter season once a month. 
It was of all societies I have ever been in, perhaps the 
most agreeable. Nothing could surpass it for wit, plea- 
santry, good-humour, and brotherly love. The first 
Mrs. PorpE, the ci-devant Miss YouNnG, who had acted 
many of the principal characters of our immortal bard 
with distinguished eclat, was requested to become a 
member of the club by accepting the silver medal of 
Garrick. She was the only female who ever had the 
compliment paid her. Delightful as the society was, 
and intellectual as its recreations were, it gradually 
dwindled, either from deaths or desertions, until it has 
become extinct.”— 

“This year (1793) Drury Lane lost one of its most 
efficient members in Mr. WRIGHTEN, the prompter, a 
man most esteemed and respected. I have often heard Mr. 
SHERIDAN say, that he thought an intelligent prompter 
of the greatest importance to a well-regulated theatre, 
A stage-manager was only required for state days and 
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holidays, but a steady prompter was the corner stone of 
the building. WRIGHTEN’s funeral was attended by all 
the school of GarRICK. JACK BANNISTER did not arrive 
until we were just setting out to the burial. CHARLES 
BANNISTER said, ‘ For shame, Jack, why are you so 
much after your time? If WRIGHTEN were alive he’d 
forfeit you for being late.’ ’— 

“On the 30th of June, 1793, was performed “ The 
London Hermit; or, Rambles in Dorsetshire,” one of 
OKeere’s pleasantest productions. The part of the 
Irish Cicerone was a chef d’euvre, as performed by 
JOHNSTONE. O‘KEEFE and JOHNSTONE dined with me 
on the day it was produced ; and I was highly gratified 
at having at my table O‘KEEFE who had played with me 
at Dublin, in ‘ Lionel and Ctarissa,’ before my departure for 
Italy. But, alas! how changéd I found him. When he 
acted Jegsamy he was a fine, sprightly, animated, young 
man ; now, poor fellow, broken down and almost blind ; 
but still full of pleasantry and anecdote. I went to see 
the comedy, which was admirably performed, and per- 
fectly succeeded.” 


Theatrical Chit-Chat. 


A new play has been read by Mr. C. Kemsie in the 
Green Room Govent Garden, written by Miss LEE, author 
of “‘ Canterbury Tales ;” and a new comedy by an un- 
known author. 





KENNy’s new opera, with music by Bisnop, is post- 
poned till Miss SrePHENs’s return to Drury. Miss 
Ketty will play in it, and Branam, if the treaty between 
him and the managers is agreed upon. 


D‘EcGvIL_e has met with an accident in Paris, but. is 
recovering, and expected in a few days in town. The 
17th of December is spoken of as “ Opening Day,” with 
anew Ballet by this ingenious artist. 
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Bisuop is preparing “ Aladdin,” for representation in 
a style of unusual magnificence and splendour. 





The French dramatic world is all in arms. The director 
of the fine arts, in whose department the theatres are 
placed, has aimed a death blow at the theatre of Odeon. 
He has decided that CORNEILLE, RACINE. and MOLIERE, 
shall only be played at the Theatre Frangais. This, by 
the Liberals, is ascribed to the Jesuits, because, say they, 
the quarter of the Odeon is also the quarter of the public 
schools, and the students applaud most lustily all the 
allusions to the vices and crimes of the priesthood con- 
tained in the old plays. 


An Irish play-bill, announcing a variety of feats per- 
formed by a Clown "fp the Circus) for his benefit, states 
that, in the course of the evening, he will leap “ over a 
stage coach, full of outside passengers.” 


The Constitutionnel, French paper, states, that, “ the 
French are no longer a dancing people.””—Both persons 
and letters from the provinces agree in stating that the 
greater number of French Curés prohibit dancing in their 
parishes, and sometimes they refuse the sacrament to 
those who participate in this amusement, not admitting 
them to be godfathers and godmothers, and they extend 
this severity even to the poor fiddlers. 


BranaM is said to be the richest actor on the stage, 
although MUNDEN boasts of having near a plum. During 
the run of “ Der Freischutz’’ at the English Opera House, 
BrauaoM received £150 per week ; and for the last twenty- 
four years he is supposed to have gained £12,000 per 
annum. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 


HAMLET, 


Dec 2—Faustus—The Wager. 

3.—School for Scandal—Ibid. 

5.—Brutus—De la Perouse. 

6.—Der Fieischutz—Sleepwalker—Devil to Pay, 

7—The Rivals—Sir Anthony, Dowton; Lydia Languish, Kelly— 


The Wager. 
8.—School for Scandal—Turn Out. 


It does not seem probable that Drury Lane will afford 
us food for criticism for some time to come. ELLISTON 
has had a meeting of his creditors, at which, we fear, 
nothing conclusive was done. Miss KELLY has been fool 
enough to play Lady Teazle! It grieved us much to see 
her announced for this character—it grieved us more.to 
see her performit. She is an excellent representative of 
simple nature; but she altogether lacks the artificial 
polish of high life. Her whole performance, excepting 
the screen-scene, was weak and ineffective. She con- 
tinually reminded us of Nell, the cobler’s wife, when 
transposed into a lady, in “The Devil to Pay.” We 
admire KEuLy as much as most folks, but we do sincerely 
trust that we may never be obliged to witness her per- 
formance of the lady in high comedy again. 


——- — 


Covent Garden Theatre. 





Dec, 2 —Hamlet— Hamlet, (second time) Mr. Searle—Fhe Scape-Goat. 
3—'Twas 1 (first time) Marcel, Keeley ; Georgette, Vestris— The 
Scape-Goat—Aladdin. ‘ 
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5.—Artaxerxes—Ibid—Miller and his Men. 
6.—The Birth Day—Jack. Junk, Fawcett, ~The Deserter of Naples— 
Simkin, Mesurier—Aladdim (Benefit of Mesurier}. 
7.—Der Freischutz—The Scape-Goat—'T was 1. 
8.—S-hool for Scandal—Polieinet'o—Tvid. 
TWAS I. 

Saturday, Dec. 2nd.—“<?T was I,” a comicoperetta, in 
two acts, from the French ; “ The Scape-Goat,’’ a farce, 
in one act, likewise from the French; and ‘‘ Aladdin,” 
supported by the grotesque antics of the French gentle- 
man, MESURIER, were the entertainments of the evening 
at this theatre. It was a sorry sight to witness such 
excess of Gallicism at one of our great national theatres, 
The performances were by no means excellent upon the 
whole, and yet we never met with a more good-humoured 
audience, “ ’TwasI’’ is a light, nonsensical, good-for- 
nothing folly, beaten out into two acts of prosing dull- 
ness; but it was exceedingly well received, and may 
probably live for several nights as an afterpiece. The 
groundwork of the plot is the stale old story of “ The 
Rosiére ;” the language is bald in the extreme, and the 
music, for the most part, elderly, and by no means ex- 
cellent. VEsrris sang two songs in the first act and one 
in the second; the other performers had no music allotted 
to them but in the finales. Mrs. DAVENPORT playeda 
prying old village Tabby with her usual excellency. 
Durvser performed much better than, to the extent of 
our knowledge, he ever did before; KEELEY enacted 
the principal male part in the piece in a very pleasant 
manner ; VESTRIS sang, as she always does, delightfully, 
but-so disfigured herself by a dowdy dress (an unprece- 
dented circumstance) in the first act, that even her 
sister, who sat in the lower stage-box, could not help 
ejaculating ‘“ shocking’? on her first appearance ; and a 
fine figure of a woman, but apparently possessing uo 
qualification “ that passeth outward shew,” of the name 
of WILSON made her debut as-a benevolent Marchioness, 

Now for the plot :—In the village where the scene is 
laid;-a chaplet of roses witha hundred pieces of coin are 
annually given by the Marchioness de Merevale (Mrs. 
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Watson), to the most virtuous maiden of eighteen in the 
whole neighbourhood. At the rising of the curtain, The 
Mayor (Evans), assisted by “ the other old women of the 
village,” are busied in.open court upon the momentous 
question, Marcel (KEELEY), is ordered to inspect the 
urn wherein the votes are deposited; and he declares 
(Vusrris), a cousin and servant of Delorme 
(Dunvser), to be the Rosiére of the year. Marcel 
hastens to communicate the good tidings to his sweetheart 
Georgetta. Meantime Madame Mag (Mrs. DAVENPORT), 
who is dissatisfied because the choice has not fallen upon 
her neice, resolves to discover if possible some stain on 
the fair fame of Georgette, before the crown and coins. are 
actually conferted on her; and she has the luck to detect 
Delorme kissing her. The poor lass alarmed for the ¢on- 
sequences of this discovery, (for Delorme is a married 
man, by-the-bye,) persuades the simpleton, Marcel, to 
answer “ ’Twas I!’ to every question that may he pro- 
pounded to him. Delorme, on bis part, contrives to 
make his own wife go through the same ceremonies with 
him on the same spot, as Georgette had done before, and 
the parties, confiding in these precautions, defy Madame 
Mag and her scandalous tongue. The old lady meets 
with Marcel, and tells him her story, but the youth 
astounds her by replying to all her assertions ‘“’Twas I!” 
Still Madame is bent on mischief, and repeats her. story 
of the kissing scene before the Marchionese in: council 
assembled with all the worthies of the village, to confer 
on Georgette the reward of virtue. Here, she is again 
foiled by Julienne (Miss Jones), Delorme’s wife, assert- 
ing that she herself was the saluted party instead of 
Georgette. The old woman is drummed out: of the 
pr and the trifle concludes by Georgette’s receiving 
the crown of roses, the purse of gold, and the hand of 
Marcel.—It will beseen that here is enough material forone 
act, but it is really too bad, to wire-draw it throughasecond, 
and present it at Covent Garden asa first piece. The thing 
was done by Howarp Payne, author: of “ Brutus,” &c. 
Mrs. Coutts, with her satellites, the noble Dyke and Co. 
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was, if our eyes did not grossly deceive us, present during 
the representation. : 

We remained to witness once more the pleasant trifle of 
‘The Scape-Goat,”” which we noticed in our last. It 
‘was well played on the first night of its performance ; 
but the principal characters are now represented ‘with 
still greater effect. We cannot help noticing, the accu- 
racy in dress, deportment, and language, of Miss JONES 
as the Somersetshire cousin of “ Sally Maggs, head 
chambermaid at the Bell, in Winchester.” Excepting 
this lady, we know no person on the stage but Comer, 
who can manage the Tuscan twang of Taunton Dean. 
Miss A. Jones is even a finer specimen of woman than 
her sister. We could leave almost any thing terrestrial, 
saving our dinner‘and dessert, to go and gaze upon her; 
but ‘we are arrived at an age when things edible and 
potable have greater charms for us than ought that’s 
merely visible. ' 

PPP PPL PPD POO ODP 


Olympic Theatre. 

The names of Way.err and WILKINSON have attracted 
us once more to the Olympic, and if we visit it again this 
season, we feel assured that nothing but the pleasure of 
seeing WaYLerT will be our inducement. - With the ex- 
ception of this lady and gentleman and Mrs. BAKER, we 
never beheld such a wretched set of actors and actresses 
at a London theatre before. It may certainly be well 
enough to witness WILKINSON play Sam Swipes, in that 
wretched comedy and tolerable farce of PILoN’s, “ He 
would be a Soldier,’’ or to hear WAYLETT ae the deuce 
does she blacken her eye-brows so broadly?) introduce 
“Cherry ripe,” and “ The dashing white serjeant,’’ in 
the character of El/en in Poort’s “ Intrigue ;’’ but there 
is much more repulsion than attraction, “ we calculate,” 
in the old gentlemen of Lovepay and Mac Donoueu, 
and ‘the light-comedy performances of CHAPMAN and 
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Vininc. This latter gentleman (Mr... Vagye,) stents 
about the stage like a ghost on leave of absence fromthe 
shades—the manes of departed grief-ran, estray master 
of the revels from nymph Melancholy’s court-ra cockney 
Banshee--HERACLITYS on earth again--your only true 
memento. mori, We believe in Vampires since we haye 
seen him. An eternal polar winter reigns upon his 
countenance-—let him henceforth be called Hans of Igg- 
LAND. . No sunny smile enlivens his frigid features, Jt 
would not be imprudent to, bet that he has forgotten his 
last laugh, Through disuse the faculty of chuckling is 
doubtless dead in him. All. Jog MueR.at a dose would 
not, we think, give his lungs one. merry; motion, . His 
forlorn and woe-begone countenance sticks up. between 
the two huge ears of his shirt-collar, like some death’s 
head parenthetically placed between a. couple of marble 
cross-bones. We are suze he must have died heretofore, 
and has brought some of the sorrows of Egzpys back.to 
earth with him. When and where did he make his first 
post-obit appearance ? 

But really—taying aside this tone+-it is singular that 
sueh persons as Mr, Vining should be so silly as to put 
op the sock for their daily bread. Why was he not edu- 
cated for a sexton? Ip any such capacity we believe 
be would shine—hbis talents evidently lie: in the grave 
way 5 but doubtless “‘ he’d sooner he d-—--—--d than dig.’’ 
As an undertaker’s mute-a performer of one of.the usual 
walking gentlemen at funerals, he would unquestionably 
be fine—that should be his vocation; he possesses a 
deatb-knell sort of voice and a laghrymose morxibundity 
of countenance that, with the aid of a doleful; dowa- 
dropping sash and sable hatband, would drive mento 
despair and death, He would create go much. business, 
out of his own natural perfections in this way,as to-he a 

treasure to his master, Let him seek for an.en- 
gagement about Bury Street, i 

The Heracuirus of the Olympic has his Democritus, 
in the person of one Doses, a gentleman who, if we ma, 
judge from appearances, would shout right joyously even 
if chaos were come again. Mr. VinING utters a joke as 
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though ’twere a text to a burial sermon, Mr. Dogss.pro- 
mulgates a sentiment or a bull with the same comment of 
countenance ; nothing can make him look sad. He dis- 
covers a rogue concealed in his wife’s chamber, talks fy- 
riously, and smiles while he is about it. A gentleman 
takes him by the throat, he cries ‘‘ murder,” and laughs 
in his oppressor’s face. When Mr. VINING ought to be 
exhilirated, he looks like an iceberg—where Mr. Dopss 
ought to appear half frantic with jealousy, he looks like 
a Momus. The one is sad in the midst of joy—the other 
jolly when surrounded ty sadness. VINING is most tra- 
gical in his -comedy—Dosss most comical in his pathos. 
“ Sure such a pair was never seen.” : 

In addition to this couple there is a tall gentleman with 
good legs, whose name we are ignorant of—a fine looking 
animal, whose dresses, in coat-and-waistcoat parts, con- 
vince us that he is either an amateur possessed of pelf, 
or else on excellent terms with his tailor. He too is 
somewhat of a Jusue nature—an unique specimen.— 
Wouldst thou believe it, gentle reader? This gentleman 
arrays the rascal Varnish in “ Intrigue,”~ who is actual- 
ly travelling—travelling, mark you, with his friend 
Rambleton, in the following manner--a dress coat (colour 
claret) with buttons of steel aud collar of velvet—a white 
Marseilles vest—black kerseymere pantaloons, silk stock- 
ings, and pumps! In fact, while the gay Rambleton, 
as enacted by VINING, wears all the outward visible signs 
ofa half-pay ensign just stepped out of a post-chaise, 
the steady Varnish, as decked out by Mr. What-d’ye-call- 
him, with his gold-mounted eye glass and other trinkets, 

looks like a piuk of the first water, just stepping into 

 Aumacr’s. This is funny, if not fine; and sure sucha 

. Rambleton and Varnish—such a pair of suitors as Mrs. 
‘ WavYLeEtr endured as Young Ellen, was never inflicted 
on woman before. Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, we repeat, 
is a fine animal, and he knows it—but he’s as dull as 
ditch-water, of which he does not seem to be aware. 
Mr. E. Vavinc is—Mr, E, Vintnc!—*“ None but himself 
can be his parallel.” 

The hovse fills better than it did at the period of our 
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last notice. The pieces are, ‘ Hans of Iceland,’’ a stupid 
melo-drama ; poor OxBERRy’s version of “He Would he 
a Soldier ;”” “ The Bath Road,” that is to say.“ Intrigue,” 
disguised by a brace of songs and a new name; and,.a 
monkey piece, expressly constructed ‘to introduce:.“‘ the 
celebrated Young German.” 





Penrith Theatre 

Mr. Cooper, the manager of the theatre at Penrith, lately 
offered to play one night for the benefit of the charities 
of the town. We should like to know how it came to-pass 
that so liberal an offer was not accepted. Report says, that 
some elderly ladies, who are not exactly play-going 
folks, refused a contribution from so irreligious and 
impure a source! This reminds us of the Roman minis- 
ter, who objected to a tax upon the'sewers, as it'would 
give rise to unsavoury ideas ; but the Emperor produted 
a handful of gold, and triumphantly asked, if there was 
any want of fragrance there. 





‘Theatre Royal Bath. 


On Monday, Mr. Maruews delighted his audience with 
some extracts from his ‘‘ Memorandum Book ;’’. and on 
‘Wednesday with his “ Trip to Paris ;”” of both of which 
we can only say that, like his preceding performances 
they abounded in the most amusing variety of incidents, 
personations, &c. The powers of Mr. MarHEwsseemito 

full scope for the delineation of every characteris- 
tic nature affords ;—from whatever nation it may»be -de- 
rived seems a matter of indifference—whether French, 
German, English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, or American, 
he pourtrays it with equal facility, and with equal ex- 


cellence. : 
Friday, Mr. MaTnews gave his “ Trip to America” 














~ 





in an abridged form, in which ‘he concentrated the essence 
of its-interest, and laughtetand.applause accompanied 
him through its recital; after which he repeated his very 
ludicrous and humourous character -of Jonathan in En- 
gland, and, with Monsieur Tonsun, in which he gave a 
personation of the eccentric Frenchman as perfect as we 
should conceive possible, he concluded a truly excellent 
entertainment, The applause which closed the scene 
testified the high approbation of a very numerous 
audience. 

Saturday, “‘ Speed the Plough,” (the first performance 
of our comparty this season in the regular -drama,) in 
which a Mr. 1. P. Coo, from Cork, made bis first ap- 
pearance in the part of Henry; in which performance, 
a judicious emphasis, a distinct style of reading, and 
propriety of deportment, were qualities easily discernible; 
arid very excellent qualifications they doubtless are, but 
those points which display the powers of genius, we 
will leave for future:observation. With respect to our 
old members, we can confidently award them the credit 
of ‘having played in a manner bighly satisfactory to the 
audience the several characters assigned them ; and when 
we name Mr. MATHEWs, whose effective personation of 
Sir Philip Blandford is wel known; Mr. BEtLamy, 
who played Sir Abel Handy better than we.ever saw 
him play it before ; Mr.’"MontaGvt, who played Bob 
Handy with his usual tatent; Mr. WovuLps, whose 
Farmer Acifield needs no comment ; Miss Trex, whose 
talents are much improved ; Miss Caur,,@s the.interesting 
Susan Ashfield ; and Mrs. Winpsor, than whose Dawe 
Ashfield, we believe few theatres can boast a'better; we 
think we clearly'shew'to all who are acquainted with 
them, that this interesting comedy was played’in no.in- 
different manner:—The ‘farce of “ ‘Love Laugiis at Lock- 
smiths” concluded the’ evening. 
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Bagatelles Bramatiques, 
BY MYSELF & OTHERS. 


No. 2. 


Sir Guy. Not ail mine own, Sit, bat still owsied by me: 
yy urchivs bere I'm sure of—they are mine— ' 
My impress is upon them. Those bright rogus 
1 have gleaned avout the land, and tiuty. 
S me will avow, Sir, that 1 got them. The net 
Are wasiderers—fouin!lings without «name 
Uuchristencd baves—iny children by aduption, 

Maud of Merryville: 


— 


SINCLAIR’S POETRY. 


When SINCLAIR was preparing to go to the Continent he 
used to tell his friends, that when, be.returned he should 
compose his own songs. Accordingly, when hecame back, 
he produced an air consisting of the most common-place 
phrases, which he imagined he had composed. He w: 
very anxious to obtain some good words for the gem, an 
applied to some of the best writers, of the day, who, 
most of them, tried once, and some twice, but none came.up 
to the merit of the music in StncLam’s eyes, so he resoly- 
ed te write some himself—here they are :— 5% 


«“ Oh! Jady ne’er think I’ll prove false to ‘thee, 
Or sigh for another, how fair she may be; ° 
Or absent or near the true heart’s the same, 
And the rapture of love is the meeting again. 


“ Let dangers surround me, I’ll dangers face, . 
True lovers are fearless of death or disgrace ; 
Unmov’d as a rock by the tempest I’ll be, 
And hope to return to love and to thee. 

eet Oh! lady,” &c. 


EMERY AND WEBB. 


The late EMERY was a very fluent speaker and said 
No, 21. Y 
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many good things, : On one occasion he had been dining 
at .Blackheath’ with. Jrish,, Wepp, who, before he came 
away, wastolerably drunk. 1t-wasa cold stormy night, 
and the wind, as the sailors say, blowing great guns, and 
the snow and hail Pelting:i in at the coach door, Just as 
Wena was stepping in, be ly proposed returning 
into the Green Man Tavern to have more wine and 
another song ;. the party, all.anxious to get home, en- 
treated him in vain to get into the-coach; at last: Emzry 
said, “ My dear Paddy, how much better it will be to 
give your song in the coach, as you will, then: have a 
running accompaniment fo it.” This reason WEBB could 
not resist ; he got into the coach, where he had not been 
many minutes, when he began a tune on his nasal in- 
sna ti through which he Fonted, lustily all the way 
to town. 





SHERIDAN AND DELPINI.. 


Swernipan and Devpii fell into high words relative to 
an. arrear of salary due to the ng Sea as. Man Friday in 
the “ Robinson, ” of the former, SHERIDAN .pro- 
voked at what he deemed the insolence of the pantomi- 
mist, told him that he had forgotten his station. .“ No, 
indeed, Monsieur SHERIDAN, I have not,’’ retorted DeL- 
Pini: “ I know the difference between us. perfectly well. 
In birth, parentage, and education, you are superior to 
me ; but in life, character, ond seictaree I am-superior 
to you.” i 


THE CLOWN AND THE PRINCE, 


‘DE.PINI, the: Clown, on the Prince of Wales refusing 
to ask Hargis. to give him a benefit, said, “ Very well, 
Sit, den 1 must go to your papa’s bench.”’ 


A VENETIAN COMEDY. 


At length I may say I have seen a comedy. 1. went 
yesterday evening to the Theatre of San Luca, where I 
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witnessed ‘the performance of “ Le Baruffe Chifozzdtte;” 
which may be translated “ The Fray of’ Chiozza:”"'‘It is 
the prodaction of Gotpon1. The dramatis persona con 
sist of inhabitants of the! port of Chiozza, a. a 
femate, The clamourous manners of these people, 
ther in joy or in anger, their vehemence,' sent ba, 
honest frankness, and natural humour, are here admire: 
bly pourtrayed. As 1 was esr ey at ‘the’ of 
Chiogza, 1 had the manners of the inhabitants; ‘as i ee 
before my eyes; and their voices stilt: resounded in my 
ears.’ I ‘was highly amused'with the piece, and’ 
many of ‘the details escaped rg? T'was’ eae eR 
the connection of the whole. followitig isa brief 
description of it:—Some women of Chiozza‘are'séated 
before ‘their doors at the bea-side, ‘spinning, & z 
sewing, and gossipping. Presently a young man; passes 
by and salutes one of the party with greater cordiality 
than the rest. The female, thus singled out, is immedi- 
ately assailed by tlie coarse jeers’ an abuse’ of her com- 
One of the women utters'a reproach, the jastice 
of whieh cannot be denied ; this isa signal for a; 
uproar, . The disputants proceed ‘fron: words’ to blows, 
andatlength the interference of the policectietes teteutes 





necessary. 

dn the second act, the scene represents: the sitting of a 
court, where a clerk presides in the place of' the absent 
Podesta, who being a nobleman, cannot with’ propriety 
be brought forward onthe ‘stage. Before the investiga- 
tion commences, it is the secretary’s task to take ‘down 
the depositions of the different witnesses in priority. He 
happens to be a lover of the first witness who presents 
herself. Heis delighted at the opportunity of having an 
juterview ‘with her; ow instead: of taking. dwn ‘the 
evidence he begins to e love. A woman, by whom 
the clerk is in his» turn’ beloved, surged by: j , 
bursts into the room. The lover of the first woman also 
enters in a rage, followed by the other characters. All 
launch into a torrent of farious abuse; and the —e of 
the port i is tenewed in the — rooms +") 27: 


r3iao7 
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4 The eomite ‘spirit: of the* pieee is maintained with in- 
creasing force; until the third act, which terminates with 
the indispensablé denouement. 

The most happy conceived character of the whole, was 
that of an old boatman, who-has. partly,lost the use of 
his limbs,and speech, through the effects of a rough sea- 
faring life to. which he has:been devoted from his youth, 
He makes.a motion with his lips, arms, and hands; before 
he can succeed jn giving utterance to. his. ideas.| .He can 

late only a. few words in succession ; and from the 
effucts of his infirmity, he has acquired an "air of laconic 
gravity, which forms a marked contrast to the clamourous 
and, vehement, manners of the characters by whom.he is 
surrounded., ; ; 

The. audience manifested the most enthusiastic delight. 
at seeing their own manners exhibited in such natural 
colours,, Shouts of laughter and continued acclamations 
accompanied the representation from beginning to ‘end: 
The piece was admirably performed. All the actors 
completely entered into the spirit of the parts allotted to 
them,. The principal actress was charming; she was seen 
to infinitely greater advantage in comedy than in a.tragiz 
character, ; in which I had previously. seen her. _ It is im- 
possible to conceive a more perfect imitation of the voice, : 
gesture, and manners of a female inhabitant of Chiozza. 
‘Fhe other ‘actresses were all deserving of praise. How 
much honour ‘is due: to the»author, who could produce’ 
such :a-rieb comic treat from such scanty materials: ‘The 
pieee*-indeed cannot be truly rélished except by the 
Italians themselves ; but it bears throughout the impress 
of masterly talent. 

I have seen some of the performers of Saccut’s company, 
fer whom:Gozzi wrote. his works, but who are now dis- 
persed. . SMERALDINA is a little. plump woman, full of 
vivacity, and spirit. BRIGHELLA is a thin well made 
man:; his gesture and action are excellent. ‘The masks, 
which to us appear to be destitute of all animation, pro- 
duce‘a:very different effect'on the Italians. The mask is 
here a native of the country. Individuals of every age 
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and rank are seen in masquerade during a great part of 
the year; and therefore nothing appears more natural 
than the black faces of the actors on the stage. 


SPRCIMENS OF THE PUN VILLANOUS. 

A good bad pun has often made’ our ribs ache; if our 
readers be made of stuff similar to that wliereof we our- 
selves are constructed, the following collection of most 
outrageously vile puns must needs amuse them.’ They 
are gloriously bad, and, ergo, very laughable. One 
man, it appears, has been guilty of themall ; andsome ff 
Achates, the Boswe.t or Mepwin of the minor tragedian 
to whom they are ascribed, has played the d——d good- 
natured friend in collecting these gems of his to delight 
and astonish us:and our good readers. ‘Here they aré:— 


Mr. W. Rene, of the West. London, when playing 
with a novice who trembled much, said, ‘“ Pray don’t 
flurry yourself, nobody. is expected to shake here but 
the singers !”” } 


Speaking of a certain manager who is extremely péenu- 
rious, said, “ Idaren’t go in while he’s scene- g, 
for I’m sure he’d require me, as his tragedian, to furnish 
him with size (sighs). 


~ In “ The Life of an Actor,’? Master BeverLey: plays 
a prompter’s call boy, and has several candles suspended 
round his waist. In the“ row scene”’ one night, these candles 
were broken by a blow, on which Mr, W. R. remarked, 
“ My dear boy, I’m afraid you’re ill, for I see: you,are 
disordered in the Licuts.” [Eheu mihi!) 14 


In “ The Loss of the Comet,” Mr: H. Beveazey play- 
ing a sailor, said to him, “Will you have any sh 
to which he instantly replied, “ No, T néver'ekpose any.” 

When at a country theatre, he made one.of. the.:Mule- 
teers, in ‘“ The Mountaineers,’ the house -conteined 
only nine persons, and the performers were ; i 
themselves. After one had said, “I’m a mgle-teer ;” 
another exclaimed, “ I’m a horse-teer ;” to which a third 
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rejoined, “I’m a mare-tcer.’’ All eycs were turned on Mr. 
W..R.-(the fourth man) who instantly, with amazing 
coolness, cried, ‘\And I’m a privateer.” The writer 
heard this, and "what is more singular, excepting by him- 
self, this montrous absurdity was unnoticed. 


earn prompter told the call boy to call the ladies of ‘the 

ps de ballet, as the gents were up alone, saying, 

7 «Ten them. the stage is waiting,” “ Ah!” rejoined the 
punster, ‘and say the males have come up.’ 


On 2 fellow performer being forfeited for drankermess, 
he said, «Tey fined him because he Jost himself.”’ 


WAITING FOR APPLAUSE. 


CoLLy:r, one of the Vauxhall singers, had a recitative 
and song to sing at the Sunday Concerts at Margate, on 
which 6ecasion he made up his mind to obtain a large 
share of applause; it however happened unfortunately 
at the end of the recitation, that the audience were so 
deficient in tasteas not to see the merit of the performance ; 
this never entered his head, as he is in general on most 
excellent terms with himself, but he attributed his disap- 
pointment to the inattention of the band, whom he ac- 
cused of not waiting a sufficient time between the reci- 
tative ahd air; so ‘to temedy this, when the thing was 
to be dorie on’ another evening, at the rehearsal, after 
lecturing the band, he wrote on each of the band. parts, 
“ Wait fot the applause.” At the Concert, Mr. CoLLYER 
rose to sifig, fully confident of “ covering himself with 
glory ;” he went.through the recitation ; the band were 
perfectly obedient and remained silent ; the audience 
stared, but gave no. applause. Mr. Cortyer, after.a 
pause ‘of some minutes, wishing to make it appear that 
the band were to blame, suddenly turned round, and 
said, loud enough to be heard in the room, “ Why ‘don’t 
you goon?” The leader coolly replied, “ Sir, we are 
waiting for the applause.” 
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A MANAGER HUMBUGGED. aot 

The first season that Miss Pa ron appeared at the Hay- 
market, she took it into her head, in one of the vagaries 
in which she so frequently indulges, that it was too fa- 
tiguing to play every night,’and therefore resolved to 
perform no oftener than three times a week, and sent 
word to the theatre that she. was unwell. Whether Mr. 
Morris’s. humane. feeling were excited, or whether: he 
felt her absence in the.diminished receipts on the evenings 
she did not sing, we cannot say, but certain it is, that one 
night whem she was absent from the theatre on the score 
of indisposition, and was making merry with her friends 
at home, singing away in the highest possible spirits, 
a carriage suddenly rattled up to the door, a tremendous 
rapping ensued, and as soon as the. door,qpened, Mr. Mor- 
RIs’s voice was heard enquiring for Miss PaTon, and in 
another minute he was heard coming up stairs into, the 
drawing room. Miss Paton exclalmed, “ Heavens! 
here’s Morris.” Mother, father, sisters, and friends 
were all in a state of consternation, and said, “ What’s 
to be done?” Miss Paron in a moment retired into the 
next room, took off her bracelets, tucked up the sleeves 
of her gown, quickly placed her then abundant and beau- 
tiful' dark locks, jumped into bed, and pulled tlie clothes 
upabout her neck’; all this was done while Morris was 
coming’up stairs, and making the usual enquiries. Mr. 
Morais, after complaining bitterly of her absence, re- 
quested fosee ‘her. On his entering the room, Miss 
Paton put out. her hand to him, sighed ‘out @ groan, and 
ina feeble and'tremulous voice, expressed her great con- 
cern at being compelled by severe iliness to be‘dway from 
her ‘business. A conversation now ensued, in which 
Mr. Morals, in the height of his anxiety for her health, 
offered’ and ‘pressed the services of his own physician, 
which ‘kind offer Miss PaTon of course ‘declined, with 
many expressions of gratitude for his disinterested liber- 
ality, assuring him that shé had the fullest confidence in 
her own medical adviser, and that she bad no doubt of 
being able to appear in a day or two ; with this assurance 
Mr. Morris departed, and Miss PATON, as soon as the 
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coach drove from the door, sprang.out of bed, and had 
a hearty laugh with her friends at the adventure. 


WEWITZER. 

Old Wewirzer was joking and laughing at rehearsal, 
instead of minding the business of the scene. RAYMOND, 
who was then stage-manager, took him to task for this, 
and said, “ Come, Mr. Wewrrzer, I wish you would 
pay a little attention.’’—“ Well, Sir,” answered WEwIT- 
ZER, “sol am—I’m paying as little as I can.” 


POP 09D PDI DDD 020 


The Thespian Gallery. 


No. 4, 


EMMA LOVE. 
A STUDY. 


Her eyes are a pair of jewels set in a lump of dross. 
Her charms have been spoken of in .terms of the most 
fulsome panegyric ; sober truth would sum them up thus: 
—ber features are regular, with the exception of an ob- 
truding or protuding nose; her voice, in level dialogue, 
is pleasant enough ; she sings, in general, tolerably well, 
and yet oftentimes in a key different from that which is 
adopted in the orchestra; her eyes are of a bad colour, 
but brilliant, and most dexterously used. It is not usual 
to speak plainly of a lady’s skull; still the form of. the 
head is a matter of nice importance in the fashion of 
man or woman ; a lubberly head is a great drawback on 
the attraction of the finest set of features, or the most 
perfect accuracy of form. What is a pillar without its 
‘capital? It may be well shaped, conceived, and executed 
in the most beautiful and classic style, but if its “ crown 
aud honour”’ be ill-fashioned, it is disgusting rather than 
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admirable. A woman whose head is not comely, cannot 
with reason; be accounted beautiful." ° Ewa Love’s 
skull is one of the ugliest we ever beheld, While:she 
was at the Lyceum and Coburg—a minor among the 
minors—none admired—none~spoke of her—and we do 
aver, that she was at. that time a better-looking girl than 
she.is at present. As soon-asshe was engaged. at Covent 
Garden, it became the fashion to. laud ber. We remember 
when she, had a, fair, skin; and could blush frequently, 
and said little but.“ yes’”” and “no,” and played at the 
English Opera House, and lodged at a baker’s shop in 
the strand. If ever she was a pretty girl, it was then; 
but she was not, even in her prime, a shade above the 
mere passable. Her face is getting worn, hagged, and 
shabby ; her figure is wretched ; she is bow-backed, and, 
if we mistake not, rather inclined to be baker-kneed, 
Her feet might vie in dimensions and total lack of sym- 
metry with those of any laundry-maid extant; her ankles 
are thick, loose, slovenly, and unhandsome ; her hands 
were never particularly feminine, mor is her hair of the 
most beautiful colour in the, world, She hasacquired 
(for poor wench it is not natural in her) a sufficient 
stock of self-sufficiency, and comports herself on the 
stage, as though she were perfectly satisfied that she was 
an excellent actress and a most fascinating woman. ; She 
is neither. Her action is ungainly, her walk awkward, 
and her mind incapable of conception adequate to enable 
her to. fill the characters into which she is thrust: The 
lower tones of her voice, we admit, are fine ; she is well 

tainted with the mechanical business of the stage.; 
and’ certainly equal to the heroines of operettas. But 
her attempts at high comedy are laughable; in the leading 
parts of first-rate operas she ever, in our opinion, fails, 
Her acting is always superficial ; she has no depth, no 
feeling, and, in fact, very few of the requisites to sup- 
port her assumed character of an important, female 
operatic comedian. 
ScRIBLERUS DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER, 
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‘GAr. Bean's Reception at New. York. 
(From the New York Advertiser, of November, 16.) 


On Monday evening Mr. KEAN made his first appear- 
ance in Richard, at the Park Theatre. All parts of the 
Hotise*were'crammed tong before fhe curtain rose.’ At 
the commencement of the second scene, Mr. KEAN ap- 
pearéd, when’ the shouts of his friends, and the hooting 
of thosé unfriendly, were almost deafening. He bowed, 
and appeared anxious to address the audience’; but the 
tumult was so great that nothing could be heard. “Mr. 
Simpson, the manager, came forward, and with great 
difficulty was ‘heard to say that Mr. Kean wished to be 
heard,and that he hoped an American public would 
not condemn him without a hearing. When he retired 
the uproar was renewed, and continued throughout the 
whole of the five acts tosuch a degree that Mr: KEAN’s 
voice was not heard during the whole performance. He 
frequently attempted to address the house, but it was 
impossible for his friends to obtain for him a hearing. 
During the piece he ‘was pelted with oranges, apples, &c. 
At the close of the play he was announced for Wednesday 
evening, as Othello, amid uproar and tumult. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY ADVERTISER, 


Mr. Eprror.— With oppressed feelings, heart-rending to 
my friends and triumphant tomy enemies, I makean appeal 
to that country famed for hospitality to the stranger, and 
mercy totheconquered. Allowmetosay, Sir, that whatever 
are my offences, I disclaim any intention of offering any 
thing in the shape of disres to the inhabitants of New 
York. © They received me from the first with an enthusi- 
asm, grateful in those hours to my pride—in ‘the present 
to my memory. I cannot recal to my mind any act or 

thought that did not prompt me to an unfeigned acknow- 
tedgement of their favours asa public, and profound 
admiration of the private worth of those circles in which 
Thad the honour of moving.” 
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That I have committed an error, appears too evident 
from the. all-decisive! voice: of the® public ;: tut, surely, 
it is but justice to the delinquent (whatever may be his 
enormities) to be allowed to make reparation where the 
offences were committed...My misunderstandings took 
place in Boston. .To Boston I shall. assuredly;go, \to 
apologize for my indiscretions... 1 hey 

I visit this country now under different.auspices than 
on_a former occasion. , Then I was an ambitious man, 
and the proud representative of SHAKSPEARE’S heroes :—— 
the spark of ambition is extinct :—and,I merely ask aa 
shelter in which to close my professional and mortal 
career. ieoas 

I give the weapon into the hands of my enemies;. if 
they are brave, they will not turn it against the defence- 
Epuunp Kegan, 





less. 

Washington-Hall, Nov. 15, 1825. 

If by the remark, “that -he has committed an error 
appears too evident from the decisive voice of the public,” 
Mr. Kean alludes to his:conduct at Boston, and supposes 
that to be the ground of the unfavourable reception he has 
met with here, we can have no doubt he labours under a 
very serious mistake. It is primarily his moralconduct 
which excites the opposition of so large a portion of ‘thé 
citizens of New York to his appearance on the stage. 
How far this apology will satisfy the public, we pretend 
not to say. ; ~ 


POPOL: OPP -DOD2® 


The Westminster Plan. 


— 


The first performance of the annyal play at Westmins- 
ter school took place a few. evenings since, . Much is to 
be .said on occasional acting and reciting, as @ part of 
public education ; but, whether it be desirable, to limit 
the youthful orators and actors to such an author. as 
TERENCE, may admit of a reasonable doubt. The play 
this year is “ Andria,” a composition destitute of power- 
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ful interest in the plot, and displaying little genuine 
_dramatiewigour in theidialogue., : Its principal excellence 
is the purity, gracefulness, and simplicity of its style. 
One of its most offensive features to modern spectators, 
is the unnecessary grossness of some-of its incidents. It 
is, to.be sure, mere grossness, not a violation of decency, 
with a view to immoral effects. The obvious apology is 
the fashion of the age in which it was written. No other, 
indeed, can be found ; foran ordinary portion of ingenuity, 
would have superseded the expediency of making 
Chrysis.a prostitute end Pasibula a mother. The thea- 
trical exhibitions at Westminster have long and deserved- 
ly enjoyed a distinguished reputation, and the present, 
though not equal, perhaps, to some former efforts, was 
highly creditable tothe young gentlemen engaged in it. 
There were throughout evident marks of diligent study, 
and a general ease.and urbanity of deportment, which 
produced a pleasing, effect. . The part of Simo was sus- 
tained by Mr, DuNLOoP, who, webelieve, has appeared more 
than once on the same boards. He has ag voice, and 
speaks with judgmentand precision. In the early scenes 
he was accurate, and on the discovery of Pamphilus in 
the house of Giacertemty in the last act, he delivered the 
angry expostulation of Simo, with considerable force. 
Davus found a smart and lively representation in Mr. 
Heatu, There wasan air of confidence andarchnessinhim 
‘which accorded well with the character, but the perform- 
ance would be rendered much more effective by the actor 
forgetting, or appearing to forget, himself; this indeed is 
rather too much to expect, and more than most old stagers 
are able to accomplish; but every advance towards it 
will beagreater improvement than can beeasily supposed. 
Mr. BLACKALL was capitally dressed as Mysis, the female 
servant of Glycetium, and played with great spirit and 
earnestness. . Mr. AUSTIN, was pleasing and gentleman- 
like in Pamphilus, and the other parts were efficiently 
filled by Messrs. Picort, Pace, Gwin, Hau, and 
SUTHELRAND. The room was quite full. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The ., the %, the thi ae 
ply Hey's rg HAMLET. 


Drury Lane Cheatre. 


Dee 9—Faustus—The Camp—The Panel—Lazarillo. 3, Russell; Bea- 
pana 
¥0.—Gay Mauneving—The ae 
12.—Merchant of Venice—Shylock, (fitst appearance) Mr. Freist—The 
p — Giovanni in Loudon -— Giovanai, Cubitt; Leoporello, 
arley. . 
13.—-Der Ereischuts—thid-—The Panel, 
M—The Rivals—The Wager. 
W—The Panel—lbid—De la Perouse. 
MISS KELLY’S LADY TEAZLE. 


The dafly papers of last week contain the following 
letters, addressed by Miss KELLY to Mr. WALLACK, the 


Stage-manager of Drury Lane Theatre :—- 
Henrietta Street, Nov. 27. 

Dean Sm,—I read Lady Teazle last night and again 
this morning with great attention, and I do not see the 
slightest difficulty to myself in performing the part. My 
view of her character fs still the same. She appears to 
me any thing het a fine lady; indeed, there is not a line 
in ‘the whole play which describes her either as a beauti- 
fal'or an elegant woman ; but, on the contrary, as having 
been six months before a girl of limited education, and 
of the most homely habits. Now, if I eould reconcile it 
to my commoh sense, that'such a person could acquire 
the fashianable elerance of high life im so short a period, f 
hope it is no vain boast tosay, that having had the good 
fortune 'to be récéived for years past into society far above 
my rank in life, and having therefore had the best oppor- 
tunities of observing the manners of the best orders, 1 
must be a sad bungler in my art, if I could not at least 
convey some notion of those manners in the personation 
of Lady Teazle ; but this, I repeat, is contrary to my 
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common-sense view of her character. Still the town has 
been so long accustomed to consider her, through the 
representation of Miss FARREN, and all her successors in 
the part, in this and no other light, that I really tremble 
to attempt my simple reading of her character, from the 
dread of drawing on myself a severity of criticism which 
I have hitherto had the good fortune to escape, and per- 
haps a censure from the public, who have hitherto received 
me with so much kindness, as considering 1 have never 
ventured beyond the limits of my humble abilities. 
After having said so much, I must leave it to the wise 
heads who have suggested this hazard to me, to determine 
whether the business of the theatre is in such a position 
as to make the effort essential to its interests—in which 
case, and.in which case alone, I could be seduced, though 
with fear and trembling, but “ by particular desire,” to 
put on feathers and white satin, and make a fool of 
myself.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient faithful servant, 
F. M. KELLY, 


Henrietta Street, Dec. 2. 


Dear Sirn,—In my great anxiety to ascertain how far 
I was right in my anticipation of the consequences of my 
playing Lady Teazle, 1 have ventured to look at all the 
papers this morning; and though the generality of them 
are highly flattering and indulgent, yet there are two 
which (as indeed I excepted would have been the case 
with all) accuse me of folly and presumption in under- 
taking the character. There appears also to have been'a 
feeling (which is extremely painful to me) that Mrs. 
Davison has been displaced for my advancement to one 
of her characters. 

Now as I cannot tell them what you told me—that 
Mrs. Davison has given up the part, and that you have 
pressed me against my own judgment into the perform- 
ance of it—I do hope and request that you will take the 
trouble to exonerate me from the charge of having sought 
to obtrude myself upon the public in a character which 
is entirely out of my line, and which I never was ambi- 
tious to fill.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient faithful ser- 
vant, F. M. KELLY. 
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MR. PREIST’S SHYLOCK. 

Monday, Dec. 12th.—This evening a Mr, Preis: made 
his debé? at this theatre in the character of, Shylock. The 
new.candidate for dramatic..honours is, we believe; a 
publican, residing in Maiden Lane or thereabouts,: atid 
tolerably clever in fire-side imitations of: Kean andother 
celebrated actors. His performance of Shylock by no 
Means merits a lengthened ; criticism. In, figure. he."'is 
below.the standard of mediocrity + bis voice .is;bad,.and 
his action far from.excellent. He  tead the part, wellyand 
had wisdom enough to abide by the established manner of 
playing. the: character, He indulged in, no attempts‘at 
making points where points had never before been made, 
and saved himself from failure, by aiming at nothing ex- 
traordinary. His trial scene. was. rather good, but ‘npon 
the whole, his performance of Shylock was rather below 
than above mediocrity. He was received with some ap- 
plause, but.we do not imagine that.he will-play the:cha- 
racter at this theatre again. 





Covent Garven Theatre. 


Dec. 9 —Clari—The. Scape- —' Twas 1, 


ie T i iN rs—Kruitzner, Warde ; Conrad, -Kemble— 
i Deserter of Naples 

ts auni in London— Giovanut, Vestris ; Leporello, Keeley. 

13.— iage of Figaro—’T was 1—Jocko. 

14.—The Three Stran The Scape-Goat. 

15.—School for |— Aladdin. 


THE THREE STRANGERS. 

Saturday, Dec. 10th.—A great many years ago, Miss 
LEE and her sister published a collection of stories under 
the title of “ Canterbury Tales,” among which was one 
designated, if our memory do not fail us, “ The German's 
Tale.” On this excellent little novel, Lord BYRON founded 
his bad tragedy of “Werner,” and Miss LEE her wretched 
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play of “ The Three, Strangers.”” We were surprised at 
this lady’s appearing before the world as an authoress 
again ; she ought not to have hazarded the loss of those 
laurels which were awarded to her in the youth and'sum- 
mer of her genius, by making public the lame production 
of her powers now that they are “fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf,” We should have imagined the antiquated 
little spinster’s mind were rather bent on that bourne 
whereof. SHAKSPEARE has written than Covent Garden 
Theatre, but for this most unwise and very untimely 
production of her play. When we were yet an urchin, 
we'remember Miss Ler right well; she was then, to all 
appearance, as old as possible. We really thought that 
she must have departed in due course from this vale of 
tears, years, and years ago, 

“ The Three Strangers” is one of the worst plays we 
ever witnessed at a theatre of importance. Had it been 
produced at the Coburg or the Surrey, certain damnation 
would have been its fate. Supported as it was, by the 
principal performers of Covent Garden, it was scarcely 
tolerable, and would most assuredly have been condemned 
but for the last scene, which appeared to be good because all 
those preceding it were so atrociously bad. It is a piece of 
mere mystification from beginning to end. At the con- 
clusion of a play the autbor is usually indulgent enough 
to let the audience into the secret of his plot, but we are 
; very positive that the house as little expected the curtain 
i to fall at the moment it did, as in the middle of thefirst or 
i second act. It is.as meagre in incident as awkward in 
construction. The language never surpasses the usual 
dialogue in the general run of novels published by New- 
MAN. There is scarcely a dramatic situation in all the 
five acts; ifinterest be excited it, is but fora moment; if 
i the spectator obtain a glimpse at the plot, it is again 
' instantly shrouded from his view. Common-place talk— 
mere talk—balderdash—the most wretched verbal flum- 
mery encumbers every scene. BLANCHARD, BARTLEY, 
and Mrs. GLOVER, to whom the characters which the 
authoress intended to be comic were allotted, could 
scarcely elicit a smile. Mrs. GLover had nothing to do 
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but walk on in the first scene, talk about the weather— 
and retire. We were in constant expectation of seeing 
her again ; we calculated that on her some material part 
of the play would rest ; but no—she never made her ap- 
pearance after the opening scene, wherein she enacted 
such.a part as is usually allotted to ladies who are en- 
gaged at forty shillings a week. We do not exaggerate; 
this is the simple, plain, naked truth, and nothing else, 
as we breathe. Little Jem Scorr too!—from her name 
appearing in the bills as the representative of one of the 
characters, we reasonably concluded that she would have 
had some pretty speech to speak, or at least have made 
one in some interesting dramatic tableau; alas! she 
merely ran on for a letter, and ran off again in an instant, 
without uttering a single word! Warpe had a | 
dismal part of forty or fifty lengths, of which he cou 
make little,. and CHATTERLEY another, of. which she 
could make nothing. Barrtey played a lawyer, and 
made him as much of a mountebank as he could, -but 
nobody laughed at his fooleries ; Coorgr, a mysterious 
German cuckolded Count, in which he did his best, but 
tolittle effect; Miss FISHER’s dearly beloved, a fat villain, 
who does all the mischief in the piece without, as far as 
we could gather, any rhyme or reason; and CHARLES 
KEMBLE, an unfortunate youth who kills a fellow ina 
scuffle, and then “ takes on,’’ albeit a soldier, as though 
he had murdered a man in his bed. After all little Scorr’s 
part was the best—for it was the shortest. 

The play was endured throughont with but little dis- 
approbation, and announced for Monday with some ap- 
plause and many hisses. ' 

The plot, if it may so be called, is scarcely worth 
detailing, but as we have taken the trouble of reducing 
it to manuscript, if we have a spare corner in our next 
number, it shall be given. ; 


POOLE PDOCOC GOD 
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Plymouth Sheatre 


“ Faustus’’ has continued the attraction at this theatre, 
and its representation each night, with the.exceptian of 
Friday, has been well attended. On Thursday, the 
house:presented a grand display of beauty and:fashion, 
the, performances being under the patronage of Colonels 
MorsHeaD and -Haw«er, and the Officers of the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers. On Monday, Mra. Winpsor 
took ‘ther benefit previous to her departure for Bath, and 
her merits ‘as an actress.were acknowledged by a full 
attendance. The bill of fare on this evening consisted 
of “ The Rivals,” and a lively little piece never before 
performed there, styleil “ More Blunders than One.’ 
Qn Tuesday, “ Faustus” was.again represented, follow- 
ed-by “ Joan of Arc.’”’? In-the latter play, we :for the 
first time had an opportunity of Mrs. Baker, late of the 
New York Theatre, who has reeently joined the company, 
and if we may judge from her management of the charac- 
ter of Lucile, she will:prove an acquisition toour boards, 
This interesting drama was admirably got up, and per- 
formed throughout with a spirit that reflected great 
eredit on all concerned. Miss Huppari’s Joan was 
indeed beyond all praise. She has improved much by 
study and attention to nature, and the indications of 
superior talent in this young lady never.struck us more 
forcibly than on ‘this evening, when she represented -the 
Maid of Orleans with all that bold and commanding 
energy which characterized the peasant girl who had 
retrieved her country and crowned her king with her own 
hands ; at the same time.it wanted not that chasteness of 
expression and truth to nature which is.so necessary to 
produce-effect. For this evening, “ Faustus’” and “ The 
Young Widow” are advertised. We understapd that. 
the entertainments to-morrow week will be under the 
patronage of Captain Pipon and the Officers of his 
Majesty’s ship Britannia. 
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Cherrp Ripe. 


— 


The beautiful little song under this title has lately be» 
come exceedingly popular; it is in'every body’s mouth, 
but few seem to be aware that the words are nearly ‘as old 
as “ Blow, blow thou wintry wind.” They were written’ 
by the pride and glory of our early amatory poets, the 
contemporary, or at least nearly so, of Carew, SUCKLING, 
aud DoNnNs, to all of whom, we do not'scruple ‘to say, 
that be is superior, “Cherry Ripe” is to be found in the 
“ Hesperides” of honest, jovial Roserr Herren, ‘the 
poet laureat of rural life, and a fellow who made love in 
a fashion after our own heart. Infinite credif is‘ due 
to the composer for culling this tittlé ‘bud from’ the fair 
garden of olden poesy, rather than lavishing his sweet 
sounds on the trumpery trash which is usually interwoven, 
as apologies for poetry, in our modern operas: Fafrer 
flowers might have been gathered for a similar purpose, 
which now bloom unnoticed round it; and would that 
some of them might be chosen for our operatic dramas, utitil 
the theatrical writers of the day can or will favour us with 
some poetry in their songs. We know well enough that 
the Horns and the CookEs of the time being—whom we 
admit to be endowed with all necessary qualifications for 
the marrow-bone-and-cleaver style of eomposition—are 
outrageously tyrannical on operatic authors, and eri 
them, in many cases, to suit the words to’ the musio— 
butcher sense for the benefit of sound—but this is not the 
ease with all our composers, and if it were, it is high 
time that such a method should ‘be. stopped. ‘We'have 
toiled for half an hour together very frequently over “a 
book of the songs” introduced among the dialogue of 
dramatic pieces of late, without obtaining a glimpse of 
sense from beginning to end. ‘hey continually remind 
us of those nonsense verses which we were compelled to 
string together, by the aid of a Gradus ad Parnassum and 
we ve ends, in those days when we feared the ferule, 

0, 22, 4 
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It is an absolute disgrace to all sensible play-going folks 
to tolerate such lines, as (if there ever happen to be any 
meaning in them) are most frequently at open war with 
the sounds by which they are accompanied. How the 
performers can sing them with that “ feeling” for which 
they are often applauded, is to us a matter of deep marvel. 
We have seen an actress look quite pathetic and heard her 
utter notes which thrilled to our very soul, when, at the 
same time, the words inflicted on the music were the most 
wretched, common-place, “ bald, disjointed chat’’ imagina- 
ble. This is generally the case in adaptations of the works 
of foreign composers; but why the devil it should be so 
we really cannot conceive. It is a riddle to us, thata 
fellow, after hearing one of Mozart's airs, should go 
home and calmly commit a piece of molly-dollopish gal- 
limaufry to hang upon it. The animals can have no soul 
or surely the mere memory of the notes would produce 
some little inspiration in them. Beautiful words have 
been, and are, almost daily written to fine music ;— 
the thing is very possible —half the publications of 
day prove it beyond a doubt—among others, some of 
Tom Moore’s songs seem to have been born with the 
melodies to which they are adapted ; and wherefore, then, 
should we not have poetry at a theatre as well as else- 
where? The fact is, that our theatrical caterers are a set 
of the most shallow-brained, self-conceited, dull, tastes 
less, absurd coxcombs in existence. They are better 
fitted for any other station than “that which they do 
hold.”” We would willingly lay our best-looking leg 
against a fozy turnip or the head of BarHam Livius, Esq. 
that there may, at this moment, be taken from the shelves 
of the two great theatres fifty better pieces—tragedies, 
comedies, operas, and farces—than any that have been 
produced for the last five years. Whip ussuch muddy- 
pated knaves. We speak quite disinterestedly on this 
subject, be it remarked ; we are no disappointed drama- 
tist—many think themselves in luck if their pieces are 
accepted, read, played, and damned—it is different with 
us; we never wrote or presented a piece, nor ever will 
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we; we had “rather be a kitten and. cry mew,’ the 
proxy of a pot-boy, or the common unowned cur of a 
marching regiment, than a dramatic writer “in these 
degenerate days.” We bless our stars “ we have other 
fishtofry.”? Criticism would not be an occupation of most 
infinite delight to many, but we find it, as an occusionel 
resource against ennui, a matter of “ daintye pastyme,”’ 
and “ pretty considerable profit.’? Were it not, we had 
much rather damn, than be damned—inflict the punish- 
ment awarded by taste and propriety on a dramatic delin- 
quent, than run the risk of receiving a pen-flogging 
ourself—be the beadle with the whip, rather than the 
culprit at the cart’s tail. It is true that there are many 
who delight in dramatic composition, to whom. dgamatic 
criticism would be dull and joyless. We are made of differ- 
ent stuff. When Quintus Horatius FLaccus OmMREAH 
TwiIss appears upon the stage 


“ Cum bis ter ulnarum toga,” 


to us, it isthe very reverse of grievous, to point out his 
little absurdities ; it is “ nuts for us” to talk about a new 
piece by Sir TaLLBoy BaLL; we feel a pleasure in 
writing a few lines on melo-drame the tenth, or MILNER’S 
own; and to borrow an excellent quotation—“ The la- 
bour we delight in physicks Payne.” We feel that we 
are doing a piece of dramatic justice, and effecting good 
in our generation, by hissing folly as much as applauding 
merit. 

On looking back we find that we have wandered from 
brave HERRICK to HowarD Payne, (“ Oh! what a fall- 
ing off !’”) but on*commencing this,article, we determined 
to be chatty, and have, therefore, no excuse to make, at 
least to ourself. Our readers, we are sure, we shall, put 
in good humour, by giving them in conelusion,—not. the 
words of ‘ Cherry Ripe,” for every body knows. them, 
but a couple of quotations from the same author. We do 
not, by any means, present them as the most choice pro- 
ductions of the poet; for they are actually taken at ran- 
dom from his works, 

z2 
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TO MUSIC TO BECALM HiS FEVER. 


Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers, 
Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers! 
Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains; 
That, having ease me given, 
With full delight 
I leave this light 
And take my flight 
For heaven ! 


= 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME, 
Gather, ye rosebuds, while ye may, 
Old Time is stilla flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 
Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry ; 
For, having once but lost your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


We would fain add a Bacchanalian song, but our limits 
will not allow us. Q. 


DPOOLIO DIO POL DOT 


Pramatic Fragmenta. 
COLLECTED BY SAM SAM’S SON. 
recmence 
CIBBER AND PRITCHARD. 


“1 perfectly remember,” says Miss SEWARD, “: Mra. 
Cisser and Mrs, PricHarD, young as 1. was when I 
saw them, in all their capital characters, the last season 
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of their performing. J have. the most discriminating re- 
collection of their different excellencies. Mrs. CIBBER 
had very pathetic powers; her features, though not 
beautiful, were delicate and very expressive; but she 
uniformly pitched her silver voice so sweetly plaintive, 
in too high a key to produce that endless variety of into- 
nation with which Mrs. Sippons declaims. Mrs. PritcH- 
ARD’S voice was clear, distinct, and various—but her figure 
coarse and large; nor could her features, plain even to 
hardness, at least at the time I saw them, exhibit the 
witchery of expression, She was a just and spirited 
actress ; a more perfectly good speaker, than her more 
elegant, more fascinating contemporary.—Mrs. SIDDoNS 
has all the pathos of Mrs, CipBER, with a thousand times 
more variety in its exertion; and she has the justness of 
Mrs, PrircHaRD, while only GARRICK’s countenance 
could vie with her’s in those endless shades of meaning, 
which almost make her charming voice superfluous— 
while the fine proportion and majesty of her form, and 
the beauty of her face, eclipse the remembrance of all her 
consummate predecessors. 


THEATRICAL EFFRONTERY. 


The Italian Opera had for a length of time been dise 
continued at Vienna, and a first-rate French Company of 
Comedians substituted. The Emperor and his Court were 
at Schoenbrunn, and the Company were performing 
there; apartments in.the palace had been appointed for 
them, and a plentiful table allotted for their exclusive 
use, One day, while they were drinking their wine, and 
abusing it, the Emperor passed by their room, which 
opened into the Royal Gardens. One of the gentlemen, 
with the innate modesty so peculiarly belonging to his 
nation and profession, jumped up from table with a glass 
of wine in his hand, followed his Majesty, and said, 
“Sire, I have brought your Majesty some of the trash 
which is given us by your purveyor, by way of wine ; 
we are all disgusted at this treatment, and to request 
your Majesty to order a ied better, for it isabsolutely 

Z 








‘and to profit.—Adieu, my dear friend.” 
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mpossible for us to drifk it : he says it ts Bergundy—do 
taste it, Sire, I am sure you will not say it isl’? >The 
Emperor, with great compdésure, tasted the wine: “1 
think it excelléent,’’ said his Majesty, “at least quite good 
enough for me, though, perhaps, not suffi¢iently high 
flavoured for you and your companions. In France, I 
dare say, you will get much better.”” He then turned on 
his heel, and sending immediately for the Grand Cham- 
berlain, ordered the whole corps dramatique to be dis- 
charged, and expelled Vienna forthwith. They repented 
their folly, but his Majesty would never hear more of 
them, and their audacity caused the introduction of an 
Italian Opera at Vienna. 
































GARRICK’S PRECEPTS TO PREACHERS. 

The celebrated Garrick having been requested by Dr. 
STONEHOUSE to favour him with his opinion as to the 
manner in which a sermon ought to be delivered, the En- 
glish Roscius sent him the following judicious answer :— 


“ My dear Pupil, 

* You know how you would feel and speak in a parlour 
concerning a friend who was in imminent danger of his 
life, and with what energetic pathos of diction and coun- 
tenance you would enforce the observance of that which 
you really thought would be for his preservation. You 
would not think of playing the orator, of studying your 
é€mphases, cadences, and gestures; you would be your- 
self; and the interesting nature of your subject ‘impress- 
ing your heart, would furnish you with the most natural 
tone of voice, the most proper language, the most en- 
gaging features, and the most suitable and graceful ges- 
tures. What you would thus be in the parlour, be in 
the pulpit: and you will not fail to please, and ‘to affect, 


D’ ARBOVILLE. 
This celebrated French singer, who, ‘from a eompldint 
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in his throat (an enlargement of the toncils), has absented 
himself for the last three years from the boards, has, we 
understand, lately submitted to an operation which has 
been attended with success. His voice is entirely 
restored, and he is about to resume his situation again. 


ON BEN JONSON’S BUST IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WITH 
THE BUTTONS ON THE WRONG SIDE. 

O, rare BEN Jonson! what, a turn-coat grown ? 
Thou wert not such, till thou wert clad in stone: 
When Time thy coat, thy only coat impaits, 
Thou’lt find a patron in'a hundred years: 
Then let not this mistake disturb thy sprité,. 
Another age shall set thy buttons right. 


THE LATE RALPH WEWITZER 

Was born 17th of December, 1748, in Salisbury Street, 
Strand, and lived to the age of 76 years. He was arti- 
cled to a Jeweller, but preferred performing the Jew, &c. 
on the stage. His sister, Lady TYRAWLEY, made her 
first appearance at Covent Gardeti,as' Daphne, in 
§* Daphne and Amynta,’’. the 4th November, 1772, and 
in May, 1773, Rap himself made a successful debat 
at the same theatre, as Ralph, in the “ Maid of the Mill.” 
His Moses, Canton,. Hans Molkus, and other Jewish, 
French, and German‘ parts were unequalled: he was a 
clever man and a judicious actor, but by losses he sus- 
tained was reduced te great poverty, and for many years 
received a pension of £65 per annum from the Theatrical 
Fund. He died on the Ist January, 1825, suddenly, 
while sitting im his chair, and ‘was buried on the 7th at 
the expence of his friends, who during the latter part of 
his existence took -no notice of him, and whom, it is 
added, “ from religious motives, would not permit any 
of his otd fellow actors to attend him to his ‘last‘and best 
bed-room.’ ” He lived in Wild Passage, Drury Lane, and 
was buried in the neighbourhood of Finsbury Square. 

He was a witty feltow ‘and: excellent compeny, full of 
mirth and anecdote. 
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THE MASQUERADE. 


Written one hundred years ago, and considered applicable to the 
present times. 
You’ve heard of more than civil jars 
Betwixt two rival theatres 
Contending to exhaust us: 
Each clapt their Fools in masquerade, 
Each call’d the Devil to their aid, 
And each their Doctor Faustus, 
The hireling actors, for their pay, 
They made to vary every day 
To every shape in nature. 
And where’s the “‘ Wonder” of all this ? 
Still was no metamorphosis 
E’er wrought in the spectator. 
In dead of night, -with toil opprest, 
When harmless mortals sink to rest, 
Behold the phantoms rising ! 
In crowds, obsequious to the call, 
They pour into th’ enchanted hall, 
Ten thousand shapes surprising. 
The wond’rous wizard’s magic force 
Quite puts old Nature out of course, 
And all her work perplexes : 
Asserts a pow’r of more extent, 
Than e’er did act of parliament, 
And changes e’en the sexes : 
Or if “ the enchanter so decree,” 
Presto—begone humanity ! 
Brute after brute advances : 
Sly Reynard plays his gibes and mocks, 
And lickerish Isgrim eyes the flocks, 
And Bruin leads the dances. 
Such wonders, not old OvIp sings, 


- When, thro’ the forms transformed of things, 


His fertile fancy ranges : 
’T would put TirEsIAs to a stand ; 
-MEDEA’s cup, or CiRCE’s wand, 
Had never wrought such changes. 
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The mystic Bacchanalian rite, 
The solemn orgies of the night, 
Keep, uncontrouled, their station ; 
Till the cock crow, and matin bell, 
With solemn sound dissolve the spell, 
And ends the conjuration. 





ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE. 


At the rebearsal of one of M. VoLrare’s tragedies, 
Mr. Cramer, bookséller at Geneva (and VoLratre’s own 
immediate publisher), was finishing his part, which was 
to end with some dying sentences, when VOLTAIRE, all 
despotic over those he thought his dependants, cried out 
aloud, “ CRAMER, you lived like a prince for the four 
preceding acts, but at the fifth you die like a bookseller.” 
Dr. TRONCHIN, the BOERHAAVE of his age, being present, 
could not help interfering, adding withal, “Why, Mons, 
de VOLTAIRE, cami you ever expect to have gentlemen be 
at this expense of dresses, and fatigue of getting such long 
parts, if you thus continue to upbraid them? TY think 
they all deserve the greatest encouragementat your hands, 
and as to my friend Cramer, I declare that, as far as I 
am a judge, he dies with the same dignity he lived.” 

VOLTAIRE, who detested advice from an inferior, made 
this cool answer, “ Prythee, doctor, when you have got 
kings to kill, kill them your own way: let me kill mine 
as I please.” 


M. Votraire’s Theatre was in one of his out officés, it 
was neatly fitted up, and-might contain two hundred 
persons. Two changes of scenes answered all the ends 
of French tragedy or comedy. 

The performers at his theatre at Ferney were made up 
of the Butler, Coachman,Groom, &c,. The laughing dairy 
maid has. been caught in the habit.of a priestess, and the 
old Cook wasonce found in the fact of being for that night 
young vestal. f 

But what abated the whole pleasure, was the frequent 
‘ and outrageous interruptions of VOLTaIRE, who, when 
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any passage went wrong, never failed to proclaim it ; 
and would cross the stage in his night cap and gown to 
scold at an Empress, or pull the cap of a queen. “ Great 
wits,” says a great author, “are surely allied to madness’’ 
—one would imagine this who saw the epic writer on 
sucha night. His coachman, not entering time enough 
to lay him down gently in the hour of death, in the cha- 
racter of a Turkish Slave, he changed his tragedy part 
into comic reasoning, and whimsically asked him for a 
receipt in full of all demands; “for I am sure,’’ said 
Vo.rarIrE, “I must be in your debt; or you would not 
have used me so, as to let me die thus like a beggar.” 


After the most serious conclusion of a tragedy, or re- 
fined finishing of a comedy, this great man rendered 
himself truly little, by some jest to the audience lower, 
if possible, than a Merry Andrew’s at Bartholomew fair, 


Solittle did he think music a part of the entertainment, 
that when Mr. Hayes made up a pleasing set in his or- 
chestra, he always shortened their ingenuity by the 
warning bell, or would be laughing in the pit or boxes 
with ladies so very loud, as to drown all efforts of 
harmony. 


He ‘seldom went to bed till day-b reak, drinking coffee 
almost every hour and playing at chess, next day he was 
not visible till noon, and then disagreeably so, having but 
too often a dirty banyan, an unpowdered tie wig, with 
the knots before, and a cap over that, either of silk or 
velvet embroidered. 


PICKLED HERRINGS AND RHENISH WINE, 
GREEN, a dramatic author, who lived in the reign of 
“ Good Queen Bgss,’’, and was‘ said to have been the first 
English poet that. wrote for his bread, led a life of profli+ 
gacy,and; dissipation,.and died in: the year 1592, ofa 
surfeit, caused /by eating too great.a quantity of pickled 
herrings and .drinking Rhenish wine to excess, to wash 
them down. i 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 


“« The play, the play's the thing.” 
cee ene WaMLer. 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


Dec. 16—Faustus—The Cam jovanni. 

17,—Leocadea [first time] Phillippo, Horn, Leocadea, Kelly—BSleep 
Walker—Devil to Pay- 

18.—Ibid—Giovanni—De la Perouse. 

20,—Faustus—Der Fieischutz. 

21.—Hy pocrite— Cantwell, Dowton; Mawworm, Liston—The Camp— 
Love, Law, and Physic—Lubin Log, Liston. 

22,—Guy Mannering—The Camp—Deaf as a Post—TZrisizam Sappy, 
Liston ; Sally Maggs, Mrs. Orger. 

Saturday, December 17th.—This evening a dismal and 
disgusting opera, entitled “ Leocadea,’’? with AUBER’S 
music, was produced at this theatre. It is a translation 
from the French, by BarHAm Livius, Esq. ; the principal 
incident of the plot, which is taken from a tale by FLo- 
RIAN, is of so revolting a nature, that we are astonished 
it should ever have been introduced on an English stage. 
If all the sources of legitimate dramatic interest were ex- 
hausted, there would still be no excuse for making a 
woman tell the sad tale of her own deforcement on the 
boards of a British theatre. Such things are bad enough 
to hear in our courts of justice; there, however, they 
must sometimes be told, or brutal vice would walk abroad 
unpunished ; but in the drama they are not justified. by. 
necessity, and ought for many reasons to be suppressed by 
the strong powers of decorum and good taste. 

Having thus expressed our opinion on the chief inci- 
dent of the opera, we shall not waste many words upon 
the other parts of the plot, Philippo (HorRN), is about to 
be married to Biancha (Povey), when her uncle, the 
Aleade of the village (TAYLEURE), discovers that Levea- 
dea (KELLY), the sister of Philippo is the mother of a’ 
child at nurse in the neighbourhood. The nuptials are 
broken off,and Philippo upbraids hissister for her infamy, 
Leocadea then relates to him her story. She had’ been 
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carried off, and forcibly deflowered in the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon, but by whom she knew not, The fruit. of this 
adventure was the child whom we have mentioned. , On 
awaking from a state of insensibility, during which her 
ruin had been perpetrated, she found herself in a splendid 
apartment, from the window of which, she, unperceived, 
made her escape.: From certain circumstances unneces- 
sary to detail, Philippo-suspects that Don Fernando 
(BROWNE) who is courting the sister of Don Carlos 
Gene, is the man who had thus wronged Leocadea. 

e hastens with her to Lisbon, and in the house of Don 
Carlos, who has been warmly wooing Leocadeéa, the un- 
happy girl discovers the apartment wherein she had been 
so brutally dishonoured; Don Carlos proves to be the 
villain, and instead of being hung, as he ought, he is 
suffered to make Leocadea his wife. The other lovers 
are united, and all ends well. 

The acting of KeLty in the scene where she discovers 
the fatal room, was above all praise ; the other good folks 
in the piece, went through their parts as so-soish as pos- 
sible. The audience heard the opera in silence, and at 
the fall of the curtain, the hisses by far exceeded the 
plaudits. The following are specimens of the songs :-> 

ROMANCE.—LEonogs. 


All nature now from me 

Grief’s dark hue seems to borrow ; 
The sighs of every tree 

Now whisper sounds of sorrow ; 
The buds in every glade 

With woe now seem to languish— 

Nought can relieve thine anguish, 
Nought but death—hapless maid ! 


The tears of dawning day 
Seem to blight every flower ; 
And fragrance flits away, 
E’en from the rose’s bower ; 
And friendship hath decayed, 
Or in warmth seems to languish ; 
Nought can relieve thine anguish, 
Nought but death—hapless maid ! 
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SONG.—BIANCHA. 
F’en now the radiant bride I’ve seen, 
With airy grace the dance surprise : 
Decked like a sylph, she moves a queen, 
And wins all hearts, and thoughts, and eyes; 
Each glowing charm by rapture is improved. 
Why beats this heart ?—’tis not with envy moved ; 
Yet, yet, fond hope still whispers here, ‘ 
Some hour J may as bright appear. 

‘With eyes cast down, with blushing fear, 

~__ Fresh beauties o’er the fair expand, 
Still glancing fire—the bridegroom near, 

With tender pressure grasps hér hand: 

Joy and confusion in her looks are borne. : 
Why beats this heart ?—’Tis not by envy torn ; 
Yet, yet, hope whispers to this breast, 
Thus fondly shall thine own be pressed. 





Covent Garven Theatre. 


Dec, 16 —The Three Strangers—T was 1. —The Scape-Goat. 
17.—The Rivals—Lydia Languish,Vestris—’ Twas 1. 
20-—Marriags of Figaro Twas 1—The Seape-Goat 
21,—Dnenne Carlos, Vestris Ibid, , j 
22.—Road to Ruin—I|bid. 

THE PLOT OF THE THREE STRANGERS. 


Last week we promised the plot of this piece provided 
we had a spare corner. We now give it :— 

Kreutzner (WarDe), the son of Count Siegendorf, by 
the excesses of his youth has incurred the most severe dis- 
pleasure of his father. He arrives at a certain town with 
his wife and younger child in the most abject state of 
poverty, and is permitted to inhabit the ruins of what had 
lately been a splendid mansion, Three strangers arrive 
at the same town, one of whom proves to be Baron 
Stralenheim (EGERTON), who has cuckolded, as far as we 
could gather, the gentleman whom Cooper represerts, 
and is the. most inveterate enemy, why and wherefore, 
for the soul of us wecould notdiscover, of Kreutzner. The 
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Baron’s life has been saved in.passing a flood by the 2nd 
Stranger (KEMBLE),and a precious casket by the 3rd Stran- 
ger (CoopEr,) or mutatis mutandis, we forget which, but 
it does not signify a jot. The Baron, it seems, is in quest 
of Kreutzner, and having obtained information that he is 
in the neighbourhood, sends off to.a neighbouring fortress 
for force to take him into custody, and there immure him 
for the rest of his life. Why the devil he should wish to 
do so ungenteel a deed, as we said before, we could not 
discover. Kreutzner hears of the kindness intended for 
him by the Baron, and by a subterranean passage, acci- 
dentally obtains admission to his room. Steeped in 
poverty, and without the means of a speedy flight from 
his enemy’s power, he seizes, and bears off a rouleau of 
gold from the Buron’s table, while the latter sleeps. 
Shortly after his return to his wife (Mrs. CuATTERLEY), 
the 2nd Stranger makes his appearance before them, and 
proves to be Conrad, Kreutzner’s son, who has been pa- 
tronized, and bought up by his grandfather. Conrad is 
in quest of the 3rd Stranger, who is suspected of having 
purloined the rouleau of gold. Kreutzner admits that he 
is the thief ; the 3rd Stranger enters, and is ushered into 
the room, from which the secret passage leads to the 
Baron’s chamber. A precious ring given by Corrad 
affords Kreutzner the means of bribing Idenstein (BarT- 
LEY), a busy‘lawyer, to procure him the meansof escaping. 
Before, however, the departure of the wretched family, 
news is brought tothem of the murder of Stralenheim in 
hisroom. The old Count Siegendorf dies. Kreutzner 
escapes and takes possession of his power and titles; and 
every body is happy but Master Conrad. At asolemn 
religious ceremony, Kreutzner recognizes the 3rd Stran- 
ger’e face, and being convinced from his not having been 
able to find him in his chamber from which the secret 
passage led, at the time of his escape, that he had pene- 
trated to the Baron's chamber, and there murdered bim, 
orders the doors to be closed, and the suspected gentle- 
man arrested. ‘ On being brought to book,’ as the 


eloquent vulgar have it, he boldly accuses Conrad of the: 
dreadful deed, and the latter admits that his.accusationis 


well founded. The 3rd Stranger, it seems, had entered 
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the secret passage aforesaid, and arrived unobserved at 

the panel which opened. into the Baron’s room, just in 

time to see the mischiefdone. Conrad gives a very petty- 

larceny sort ofan account of the affair. He says that he 

and the Baron were sitting hob-a-nob, when the latter 
discovered him to be Kreutzner’s son, and threatened to 

make him share the fate intended for hisfather. Conrad 

abuses him for his villany, a scuffle ensues, in which 

Mynheer the Baron gets the worst of it; in fact Con- 
rad’s sword finds a sheath in his heart. Now if this were, 
true, no jury in the world would find Conrad guilty of 
any thing but manslaughter, especially as he had the 

weapon wherewith the deed was committed about him— 

at his very fingers’ ends. Conrad, however; thinks 

differently, gives himself up to despair, and after the 3rd 

Stranger has announced his intention of prosecuting the 
father for the robbery, and the son for the murder, Conrad 

falls on his knges before Kreutzner, implores his bene- 

diction, and—the curtain drops. 


POPOP: OPO 0DD OPP 


Avelphi Theatre. 


The “ Pilot,” or rather the company of Messrs. TERRY 
and YATEs and their very snug and excellently situated 
little house, continue to draw bumpers. A new piece by 
PLANCHE has been brought out which promises to have a 
respectable run. It is really an amusing, sprightly trifle, 
and made us laugh repeatedly during its representation. 
“The style and title,” as the lawyers have it, are, how- 
ever, more clever perhaps than the piece itself, and as a 
specimen of the manner in which burlesque pieces are 
announced in these days, after the fashion of MONCRIEFF, 
deserve to be recorded in a work which is wholly dedi- 
cated to the affairs of the drama. We shall, therefore, 
give it verbatim et literatim. It is announced as “ A 
news grand, mock-heroical, allegorical, operatical, melo- 
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dramatical, magical; (any thing but tragical) burletta, 
‘ In one act, 
‘ Founded on fact,’ 

Entitled ‘ Success, or, a Hit if You Like .It;’. with a 
new scene, which being impossible to describe, mast be 
seen to be appreciated—nevertheless the painter intends 
it torepresent the Palace of Fashion, somewhere at the 
West End of the Town, exhibiting, among @ variety of 
emblematical peculiarities, all the architecture that ever 
was known, from the parthenon at Athens to the patent 
shot manufactury on the Surrey side ofthe Thames, anda 
great deal that never will be known, except by the visitors 
of the Adelphi Theatre, and adorned with statues of the 
most celebrated exquisites, ancient and modera, from the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Medicean Venus, to her of 
Hottentot, and the “ Anatomie Vivante.’’—Immortals.— 
Fashion, governor of the town for the Hmperor Whim, 
grand autocrat of all the world, in a salmagundi suit, 
indicative of his mutable divinity (Exo Tw), Success, his 
daughter, sougbt by every body, encouraging any body, 
and constant to nobody (Mrs. Firzwit1Am), Psha and 
Fiddlededee, officers of the court of fashion (FosrEr and 
Brown), Page (PHILLiPs.)—Mortals.—Privy Council of 
fashion. Old Times, New Times, Morning Post, Chro- 
nicle, Herald, Sun, Courier, John Bull, Examiner, Thea- 
trical Observer, Thespian Sentinel, as Suééably represent- 
ed as the wardrobe will admit, upon ‘so pressing an 
oceasion. Suitors ofall sorts, mortal. and immortal, for 
the hand of Success. Zamiel, an origiual, from the Thea- 
tre. Royal, English Opera (T. P. Cooxz), Mr. M., a 
copy, (YATES). From the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
Brutus (J. Reeve), Mephistophiles.(Himsetr). From the 
Theatre Roya), Covent Garden, an.ex-tragedian, “ Ever 
fair and young,” (YarEs), Policinello, a foreigner of dis- 
tinction, (Gourtrer), from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
Paul Rey, just dropped in, (J. REEve,) Long Tom Coffin, 
from the Adelphi (T. P. Cooke). Printers’ devils, news- 
men, ‘banner bearers, tailors; mantua makers, and other 
wotaries of fashion, by the rest of the company.’’ 
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The piece opens with a view of the new palace of 
Fashion, who enters attired in a most strange suit. His 
coat is braided, his thighs kilted, his pate crowned, his 
lip mustachioed, oneleg pantalooned, and the other enve- 
loped in loose jean. Suceess, his daughter, is to be award- 
ed to somebody, but to whom the journalists of the day 
are summoned to determine. They enter in procession, 
most appropriately dressed, and proceed to the chamber 
of council. Suecess being left alone, Zamiel (from the 
English Opera House) is introduced, and after a scene 
between them, in which Mrs. FirzwiLiiam sings a song 
in a very clever manner, ridiculing the rage for the hun- 
ter’s chorus, even at the washing tub and cradle, Zamiel 
is ushered into the adjoming apartment, theré to abide 
the fiat of the judges, MaTrHews is next imitated by 
Yares in a very excellent style, and is told to follow 
Zamiel, By the way, we never knew that Cuarizs 
MATTHEWS was particularly partial to Mrs. FITzwiLitam 
before this evening ; bat from the idolatry which Mr, 
Yates paid to ber Phe et cetera, we suppose that such 
is the fact ; for Mr. YaTEs is too excellent in his imitations 
to be any wise superfiuous. JouN REEVR gives. beastly 
‘and careless imitation of Kan. Imagine, gentle reader, 
Jounny’s gas protruding froma short tunic, and his 
wholefarcical figure “half hidden, half revealed” by such 
a dress as that worn by Kzaw in the first scene of Brutus, 
and tefrain from laughing if youcan. REEVE’s imitations 
of the lost hero of tragedy, are sadly inferior to what they 
‘were some years ago. He appears again in “ Success”’ as 
Paul Pry ; but it is a lame and ridiculous attempt ; in 
fact this gentleman apes nobody well now-a-days "but 
himself. Terry sues for fair Success:as Mephistophiles, 
and YaTEs again as CHARLES YOUNG, in his every day 
Roquelaure. Gourser does the like im Policinello, and 
copies the manner of MEsuRIER with more truth hinste we 
could have anticipated. Cooke makes his appearance 
again as Long Tom Coffin, a character extracted from 
“ The Pilot,” and to his keeping Success is eventually 
consigned. 
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The materials of the piece, it will beseen, are flimsy 
but novel. The style is good, and the execution of the 
parts by the actors deserving, in general, of great credit. 
We have no doubt but that the piece will be popular, and 
shelved only for the Christmas pantomine, in which 
PauLo is to appear as clown. 





Noe 


Truro Theatre. 


Master BurkE has been playing at the pretty little 
theatre here, and met with great success. He has since 
been performing at Helston, Falmouth, and Rednith, to 
the delight of the Tanners, and Western Mine gentry, 
&e. &e, 

The Truro Theatre opened again on Monday evening, 
November 2lst, with SHAKSPEARE’S “ Merchant of Ven- 
ice ;?? Shylock by Mr. RussELL, from the Theatre Royal, 
York; and Portia by Miss Leicu, from the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool and Manchester. “ Deaf as a Post” 
followed; 7'ristram Sappy by Mr. James Dawson, the 
Manager of the Company, whose drolleries and good 
conduct have so long gained him the esteem of the West 
Barbarians. They are to play three times a week ; Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. On Wednesday, the 23rd 
of November, they gave “ Jane Shore” and “ Past Ten 
o’Clock. The papers speak well of all, and predict that 
a golden harvest will be the result. On Friday, the 25th, 
they produced the “ Provoked Husband” and “ The 
Wandering Boys.’’ Great novelties are said to be in 
preparation, but we have not yet heard that they are in 
treaty with any of the Metropolitan monkeys, &c. 
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As am@mitator, Resspi. may claim.e placeabove Hage 
LEY afd Reaves, bot he must needs vickd the palm te 
Marnew sand Yates. Assn actor he tdnfepior to thr 
of thetiy bet ariel anpert. to the fowrtheewhe is cledre 
ty offe Hf tite wont caries, ond at thesame time one of 
the mast quabitied gortmcc-ce on the atte: We allnde 
to Mr: Jétiw Reers, of the Adelplit)  Resser., on thé 
contrary, with few egans requisites, by diligence apd 
attention, makes himself atwaye respectable and offeme 
times eftertaiming, Jewey Wonsrow bragged that he 
would bring Him owt fhis saien fu « cast of chewracters 
which would make his name « positive draw. Sry 
Winsron’s braggadocio tumed out to be-—balderdagh, 
His protegé failed in Signor Ariwsellé, notwithstanding 
his excellent, but very disgusting carteature of Vaturt; 
in Mephistophilet he is sadty inferior to Teeny: with 
his partin “The Wager” he could do nothing; but Bip 
Somno ig just es capital as it was six years ego, when he 
played it at the offer house, We .do et think 
there: was any improvement; but cevtaiely no Gling 
off, 1p bis rep niatiem of the stace-steaek Me vomatoethist, 
His singing imitations of TycLEnow Gru & 
his mock dance on 8 tight rope 
amtising exhibition. Somno is the sah 
plays in first-rate sty le, We hus ree ting 
Shyloek, but rejoive to.say we ncvercaw tase <2 UU), 
tragic hero. Out of the regions of mimicry he is a 
player of the fourth or fifth class, His style is hard, un- 
couth, and Tepellant. He lacks the fine sarcasm of tone 
ot rape with which a? endowed, and therefore 
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The Thespian Gallery. 


No. 5. 


MR, J. RUSSELL. 
AN ETCHING. 


AS arf'tmitator, RussELL may claim.a place above Hare 
LEY and REgBvE, but he must needs yield the palm to 
MATHEW Sand Yates. As an actor he is inferior to three 
of them, but much superior to the fourthwho is clear- 
ly one of the most careless, and at the same time one of 
the most qualified performers on the stage. We allude 
to Mr. Jou#n Reeve, of the Adelphi. Russet1, on thé 
contrary, with few comic requisites, by diligence and 
attention, makes himself always respectable and often- 
times entertaining. JEmMmy WINSTON bragged that he 
would bring him out this season in a cast of characters 
which would make his name a positive draw. JEMMy 
Winston’s braggadocio turned out to be—balderdash, 
His protegé failed in Signor Arionelli, notwithstanding 
his excellent, but very disgusting caricature of VELUTI; 
in Mephistophiles he is sadly inferior to TERRY: with 
his part in “ The Wager” he could do nothing; but his 
Somno is just as capital as it was six years ago, when he 
played it at the other house. We do not think that 
there was any improvement; but certainly no falling 
off, in his representation of the stage-struck Somnabulist. 
His singing imitations of INCLEDON are unrivalled; and 
his mock dance on the tight rope a right merry and 
amusing exhibition. Somno is the only character he 
plays in first-rate style. We have heard of his enacting 
Shylock, but rejoice to say we never saw him attempt a 
tragic hero. Out of the regions of mimicry he is a 
player of the fourth or fifth elass, His style is hard, un- 
couth, and repellant. He lacks the fine sarcasm of tone 
and Mea with which Terry is endowed, and therefore 
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he is deficient in the chief requisite for Mephistophiles, 
which his predecessor possessesin high perfection, He 
made the Devil, who would doubtless be genteel with 
Faustus, a shocking vulgar dog, and said the most point. 
ed things in the part as if he did not know the meaning 
of them. In fact this, which, besides those we have al- 
luded to, is the only character. of. importance entrusted 
to Mr. Russet since his return to the London boards, 
was a failure: still he played it somewhat better than we 
could have expected—setting his talents as we do, far, 
far below the rank in which they hold a plecg, in the 
eyes of Jemmy WINSTON and others of like ju¢gment in 
dramatic matters, 
-- There is nothing particular in Mr. RussELL’s person or 
. his action, saving only, an awkward thrusting out of his 
middle finger; his countenance is well adapted for stage 
business, but—except in imitation—semper idem. In 
an original character his features. possess but little more 
flexibility than those of any given brass-knocker-head 


about town. 
ScrIBLERUS DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER. 


PIPPPP DIO DDD DOP 


Gems from Jackson. 
EXTRACTED BY I. O. 


“ learned Theban!" 


Among many other dainty bits in Jackson’s Com- 
mentaries on SHAKSPEARE, the following are to be found. 
The jackass has been already basted for his braying 
elsewhere, but a few additional cuffs, inflicted in a 
friendly way, will, I think, do him no harm. I shall, 
therefore, at once proceed to my “ delighted task.” 


THE TEMPEST. 


Prospero calls to Caliban, “ Come forth thou Tor- 
toise.—When?— This, it must be allowed, is obvious 
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sense enough; the word when is a contraction for ““When 
will you come?’’—and the word is frequently used by 
SHAKSPEARE and his contemporaries in the same sense=~ 
for example: Brutus says, 


“ What, Lucius? When!”—Jul. Ceasar, Act. 4. 


But why should we be content with what is merely good, 
when we can have what is best? Mr. Jackson proposes 
to read, “ Come forth thou forfoise-wen.” ‘ That is,’’ 
says he ,“ thou animated piece ofexcrescence. Prosperu 
considers him no nearer to human nature than that pro- 
tuberance called a wen.” (p. 3.)—Tortoise-wen is cer- 
tainly a compound equally probable, grammatical, and 
elegant. Adopt it in future, ye prosaic editors of SHAKS- 
PEARE. ; 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Duke. “ Laws, for all faults ; 
But laws so countenanc’d, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As muchin mock as mark.” 


As Mr, Jackson’s note on this passage is one of his 
happiest and most elaborate efforts, I shall give it nearly 
entire, though rather long. A well-proportioned figure, 
never appears monstrous, however large the scale on 
which it is constructed.—“ This is as ludicrous a blunder 
as any in our author’s-plays ; and various have been the 
attempts to force its elucidation ; nay, forgery, it is said, 
was adopted by Mr. KENRICK, to give a list of the suppos- 
ed forfeits which barber-surgeons exacted from those 
customers that deviated from their established rules 
On the absurd idea that such a custom ever prevailed, 
either on the Continent or in England, I shall be silent ; 
and, being satisfied that the passage is grossly corrupt, 
I hasten to restore the original reading.”—Our restorer 
then contends that for forfeits we should read forceps in_ 
a barber’s shop.—‘“ The exasperated Duke,”’ says he, 
“ considers his laws as a by the people ; and that 
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they afford ias much food for merriment, as loungers ina 
shop.derive by playing tricks on each other with the 
Serceps, which is exposed as a: mark of the barber's pro+ 
fession. Thus the pein in a barber-surgeon’s shop, 
became the mock of idlers, though exhibited as a mark 
of surgical knowledge; and, in like manner, the Duke’s 
laws had become the mock of the dissolute, though they 
were the mark of legislative wisdom. One use of the 
forceps, and which might have been food for mirth, was 
their application in extracting a bone when lodged in 
the throat of any person. Then again:—the foreens 
used by an accoucheur, would, to the dissolute, afford 
similar cause for idle mirth.” (p. 49.) This implied con- 
demnation of the dissolute, is the first specimen of a 
regard for strict decency, that in a peculiar degree dis- 
tinguishes aud adorns Mr. Jackson’s pages. The Knight 
of La Mancha was a perfect Lord RocHESTER, when com- 
pared with the restorer. Would that he too hada Cer- 
VANTES to record and celebrate his various merits. Who 
would not prefer being in the wrong with such a man, to 
sharing the triumph of a mere sensual critic? But alas! 
there is no unknowing what one has once learned; and 
though I would strenuously contend that Mr. J. deserves 
to be right in this instance, I am compelled to admit 
there is too much reason to think him (I can hardly write 
it) in error. 


“ The gods and Cato did iu this divide :— 
They chose the conqg’ring—he the conquer’d side.” 


It does so happen, that there are such things as forfeits 
in a barber’s shop, even to this day ; one at least I have 
several times seen paid ;—it is inflicted for talking of 
cutting throats ; but as this fine is paid by those only who 
chuse to conform to it, SHAKSPEARE’S simile is completely 
justified. Mr. JACKSON says,—“ On the absurd idea 
that such a custom ever prevailed either on the Continent, 
or in England, I shall be silent.” How judicious is this! 
As he knows nothing on the subject, to say nothing about 
it! If every author were to form a similar resolution, 
how would the writing fever abate !—Upon the whole, 
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this comment, notwithstanding the trifling misconception 
ou which it is built, would justify Mr. JACKSON’ in call- 
ing himself JoHNSON, or JACKSON JOHNSON, as. the only 
worthy successor to the great philologer. 


CORIOLANUS, 


Corio. “‘ The beast 
With many heads, butts me away.” 


Mr. J. surely must have recollected that SHAKSPEARE, 
on divers occasions, speaks of the populace as.a many- 
headed monster. In the speech of Rumour, for instance, 
at the commencement of Henry IV.,, part II., he dee 
scribes them in a phrase exactly equivalent to that above 
cited—“ The blunt monster with uncounted h 
Let nobody, I say, flatter himself that he has caught the 
great restorer tripping in the precious comment which -I 
shall no longer withhold from general admiration :— 
““ Rome, on account of its seven hills, is supposed to,be the 
beast alluded to in the Apocalypse. This shows that, in 
SHAKSPEARE’s time, the same sense was entertained ofthat 
part of the Revelations which the enlightened have at 
present,” (P. 273.) This is about, as clever and harm- 
less a hoax as ever enlivened a newspaper. Mr. J, have 
ing studied his author eleven years, and having had 
three editions of him printing at one time in his own 
Office (vide his preface) could not but know that Corio- 
lanus alludes to the Roman rabble who actually banished 
him ; but the truth is, the critic was afraid his poet might 
some time or other be accused of self plagiarism ; so 
what does he do, (cunning and generous youth) but-he 
goes and he gets (as Lord Chesterfield would say). quitea 
different interpretation of the obnoxious passage, from 
the store-house of his poetic and polemic imagination ; 
by which magnanimous effort he not only saves SHaks- 
PEARE’S reputation for variety, but unconsciously, ree 
commends himself, as a powerful advocate 





“« Against the grand question of Catholic claims,’” 
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How immensely like the Pelician is this; who, rather 
than the little P’s. shall want bread to eat, gives them her 
bloed to drink ; or likethe smaller bird, who permits the 
knowing little boy to put salt upon her tail, and surren- 
ders at discretion, if so be, she can thereby 


Keep her prattlers from his eye! 


I protest my tears are becoming melodious!—But I 
blow my nose, and proceed. 


HEMRY [V.—PART I. 


 Gadshill.—I am joined with no foot land-rakers, no 
longstaff, sixpenny-strikers; none of those mad, musta- 
chio, purple-hued malt-worms; but with nobility and 
tranquillity ; burgomasters, and great oneyers.”’ 


Now oneyer, or one-er, is a cant term in use at the 
present period. It is common to hear boys say, “I gave 
‘him such a ene-er,” meaning a bloody nose, or a knock 
over the head. One of SHAKSPEARE’S readers, speaking 
to another of Mr. J., might exclaim, “So we've gota 
new critic :—such a one-er,” meaning such a great, such 
aremarkable one. A box-headed top, too, is called a 
box-header. 1 merely mention these things to show that 
the present reading is defensible, though vulgar. As to 
the real term used by Mr. Gadshill, there can hereafter 
be no doubt that it was wan-dyers ; ‘“ because,” as our 
great restorer irresistibly remarketh, “ on pointing a 
sword ora dagger at the breast of an unfortunate person, 
that a wan-dyer means to rob, the party so disagreeably ac- 
costed first star/s,a trembling succeeds, (ifhe be not aman 
of metal,) and from his face the crimson blood retreats with 
such expedition, that he immediately becomes as perfect 
‘a wan-colour as the most professed dyer in Britain could 
produce. ’Tis next to magic! the most florid hue gives 
“way to the wan, at the words, stund and deliver !” 
{p- 197). To express my opinion of this inimitable com- 
ment, I must borrow Mr. J.’s own eloquent expression, 
and say “’tis next to magic,” Indeed, sueh a wonderful 
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transformation might be safely pronounced: magic itself; 
and MERLIN JOHNSON ZACHARIAH JacKsON should hence» 
forth be the designation of the Magician.* Proceed we 
to admire the further wonders of: his-wand. 


K. Hen.—“ Theskipping king, he ambled up and down 
‘With shallow jesters, and rash bavin-wits, 
Soon kindled, and soon burned: carded his state.” 


Carded or ’scarded his state, might heretofore have 
been defended as a contraction for discarded his state ; 
as Mitton makes Satan say, “ I’sdain’d submission.” 
I say this might have been done heretofore ; because Mr. 
J. has now finally settled the true reading, with even 
more than his usual brilliancy, erudition, and jocoseness. 
His touch of humour at the commencement is an amiable 
condescension, It reminds one of AGESILAUS playing at 
cock-horse with his little boy. “ What with carping, 
carding, capering, and card-playing, this passage is so 
abused, that I could almost carp at the commentators for 
throwing away erudition on such forced elucidation. 
Our author wrote— 


“ Soon kindled, and soon burn’d: candled his state.” 


* The king,” says Mr. J. “ eandied his state, by 
turning day into night, and in mingling his royalty with 
dissolute comparisons. The copy not being sufficiently 
clear, the compositor suited a word as near the letters as 
his judgment could discriminate.” (p. 201.) In this par- 
ticular case I must take leave to say, I think the compo- 
sitor’s fault a venial one. A mere journeyman could 





* It strikes us that JacKSON, the commentator on 
SHAKSPEARE, and I. O., the commentator on JACKSON, 
are both wrong. The poet, in our opinion, wrote neither 
wan-dyers, nor oneyers, but that the passage ought tostand 
thus: I am joined with no foot land-rakers, &c.; but 
with nobility and tranquillity ;, butgomasters and great 
moneyerts.”’ ED, 
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hardly be expected to have so fine an imagination as to see 
that SHAKSPEARE must have written ‘‘candled his state;” 
though, perhaps, at the moment, opening the wick of his 
blazing auxiliary, from which the simile was drawn, in 
order to throw an additional light on his hieroglyphical 
copy. No, no! a master printer was required to sym- 
pathise with the flow of SHAKSPEARE’S ravishing ideas 
on this momentous occasion. Richard certainly candled 
his state ; and alas! we all know how his treasure gué- 
tered away. Mr. Jackson, like LONGINUS, 


“ By his own practice sanctions all his laws, 
“ And is himself the great sublime he draws.” 





MMavame Bypyolite Clairon, 
ON DRAMATIC COSTUME. 





It is my advice, to actresses in general, to pay the most 
scrupulous attention to dress. Dress adds considera- 
bly to the illusion of the spectators; and, when it is 
appropriate, it gives a degree of confidence to the actor. 
That it should be exactly so, is scarce practicable :—to 
adopt the dress of past ages, in every respect, would be 
indecent and ridiculous. The dresses of antiquity dis- 
play too much of the figure: they are properly applica- 
ble only to statues and paintings; but, in supplying this 
defect, we ought to preserve, in some measure, the style 
of them, and show our desire to imitate, as far as possi- 
bie, the luxury or simplicity of the times we are describ- 
ing. Fillets, flowers, pearls, veils, and stones of differ- 
ent colours, were the only ornaments with which women 
were acquainted, before the establishment of the com- 
merce of the Indies, and the conquest of the New World. 

I particularly advise tragic actresses to avoid the 
fashions of the day. The best and only mode proper to 
be followed, is to adopt, as near as you can, that of the 
costume of the character you are performing. . 
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An actress, in arranging her dress, shonid particularly 
attend to the situation of the person she represents. “Age, 
austerity, and grief, ill accord with the decorations: of 
youth, gaiety, and happiness. Hermione adorned with 
flowers would appear ridiculous: the violence of her cha- 
racter, and the sorrow that consumes her, reject an idea 
of her devoting much time to the toilette. She may have 
a@ magnificent habit; but it ought to have an appearance 
of negligence, and shew that her mind is not ‘occupied 
about dress. The first appearance of an actress ought te 
prepare the public for the character she is about to 
pourtray. 

The use of white paint is now almost general upon the 
the stage. This borrowed charm, of which no one is the 
dupe, and which all agree in condemning, spoils and dis- 
colours the complexion, weakens and-dims the eye sight, 
absorbs the whole countenance, conceals the expressive 
motion of the muscles, and produces a kind of contradic- 
tion between what we hear and what we see. 

I had rather we should have recourse to the custom of 
using masks, like those of tke ancients. There would be 
at least this advantage, that the time thrown away in 
painting the face might be employed in improving the 
delivery, 

Is it possible that an actress, whose countenance is 
enamelled with paint, and, consequently, incapable of 
any motion, can give expression to the passions of rage, 
terror, despair, love, or anger ? 

Every emotion of the soul is expressed through the 
medium of the countenance; the extension of the muscles, 
the swelling of the veins, tbe blush upon the face, all 
evince those inward emotions, without which great talents 
cannot display themselves. There is no character im 
which the expression of the countenance is not of the 
utmost importance. To feel a character, and to shew, by 
the motion of the countenance, that the soul is agitated 
by what it feels, is a talent of equal consequence in an ate 
tress with any she can possess. 

It is by the countenance alone you can distinguish 
between irony and jest. 
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A,voice, more or less raised or depressed, or more or 
less tremulous, is sufficient to express such or such a sen- 
timent.of terror, or such or such of fear. The counte- 
nance alone is enabled to mark its degrees, 

Iam not against giving every assistance to Nature: I 
have often myself borrowed assistance, Generally la- 
bouring under an ill state of health, yet, unremitting in 
my labours, the paleness of death was often upon my 
countenance. I had remarked in others, that nothing was 
so injurious to the expression of the features as having 
pale lips or pale ears. A little art gave them the appear- 
ance of florid health : I darkened the colour of my eye- 
brows, as the character I was to perform required; I did 
the same thing to my hair, with different coloured pow- 
ders ; but far from concealing, in the least degree, those 
features which give animation and expression to the 
whole countenance. I have ever made the anatomy of 
the head my particular study, in order that I might 'there- 
by be enabled to dispose it in positions most calculated 
to display it to advantage. 


POOPPO DIO PLP IOP 


Dramatic fragmenta. 
COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 


LE MARIAGE FORCE. 


On the following anecdote MOLIERE’s “ Mariage Forcé’”’ 
is said to be founded : 

The celebrated Count de GrammonT during his stay 
in England had been greatly smitten with the charms of 
Miss HaMitron, and, although matters had gone so far 
between them as to attract universal attention, the 
Count quitted London for Paris without making the ex- 
pected offer of marriage: her brothers set off after the 
runaway, and overtook bim at Dover, fully resolved to 
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call him out. They met him on the quay, and asked 
“Count, have you not forgotten something in London?” 
The Count, who guessed their intention, instantly repli- 
ed, ‘‘ Pardon me, I have indeed forgotten to marry your 
sister, but will do so this instant.” 





—— 


ROUSSEAU, 

The freedom of entrance to the French Opera was 
given to Roussgav, for his “ Village Conjuror, or Cun- 
ning man;” and taken from him, on account of his let- 
ter on the French music: it was offered to be returned 
him, AFTER HE HAD QUITTED PARIS. He thus contemptu- 
ously notices it, in a letter to a friend at the time :— 


“ After having deprived me of the freedom of the 
Opera House, when I resided at Paris, to offer it me 
when I am no longer there, is to add raillery to insult. 

' «©: Why the devil should I go so far, to hear their opera, 
when I have-at my very gate, all the rooks and screech 
owls of: the forest of Montmoreney ? 

“TI never amused myself in my life, in clapping or 
hissing a parcel of buffoons, and I could neither laugh 
nor prattle at the French Opera, for I never had the 
patience to stay there. ~ 

‘‘ My ears were no sooner saluted by their mournful 
psalmody, than I immediately took refuge in the corridors. 
T am indeed the most feeble of human beings; and every 
one may insult me with impunity. The insult of the 
Directors of the Opera resemble, with regard to me, 
the ass kicking the sick lion.” 


PRADON AND THE CAT CALL, 


Prapon was to CorNEMLE and RACINE, what DENNIS 
was to Pope and Drypen: but not content with criticism, 
he would entertain the public by writing for the stage, 
and he had credit enough to be damned. One day a piece 
of his being to be brought on, he went witha friend’ to 
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the pit incog., muffled up, and; by his advice, furnished 
with a cat call. The first act provoked a general hiss, 
Prapon, trembling with rage and indignation, was upon 
the point of betraying himself; when his friend shewed 
him the vanity of all attempts at applause or remon- 
strance, and withal the danger of being known, so effec- 
tually, that he persuaded him to produce his cat call and 
join the rest: he yielded with reluctance ; but soon was 
so animated with the uproar that he even exceeded the 
most violent of his enemies. He happened to be next to 
a Mousquetaire, who, with astern look, asked the cause 
of his rdge, and bid him be quiet; “for,” said he, “ the 
piece is good, and disliked only by the canaille, theauthor 
being a man of partsanda favorite at Court.” “ Sir,” 
replies Prapon, “ I conceive that I may judge of things 
for myself and act accordingly: the piece is detestable, 
and I shall hiss on.” “ Will you?”’ says the Mousquetaire, 
and without further ceremony, snatching off the poet’s 
hat and wig, threw them upon the stage. PRADON gave 
him a slap on the face, upon which the other broke his 
head with the pummel of his sword, and kicked him out 
of the house ; and poor PraDon was obliged to submit to 
the surgeon, for hissing his own works. 





CAUSE OF STORACE’S DEATH. 


The music of the “Iron Chest,’ composed by STORACE, 
was the cause of his premature death. On the first re- 
hearsal, although labouring under a severe attack of gout 
and fever, after having been confined to his bed for many 
days, he insisted upon being wrapped up in blankets and 
carried to the cold stage of the theatre. He went, remain- 
ed during the rehearsal—he was carried back, put to bed, 
and never rose again from it. 


MADAME MARA. 


She had risen to unrivalled fame, as a singer in Berlin, 
but King Frepsrick Hl, refused to hear her, though he 
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was @ great Idver of music, alledging that, “No Ri 
kitew how to sing, and could only grunt.” At length her 
increasing reputation excited his curiosity, and he atten- 
ded the concert rodin, providing himself with the most 
difficult vocal music, and placing himself close to her. 
The audiéiice, not daring to testify their approves, 
all remained quiet, till the King laid before her his music, 
asking her if she could sing any of them? She, without 
hesitation, said; “ Yes, Sire.” “Do so then,” said the 
King. She sang with surprising abilities ; from that mo- 
ment he cénceived such a partiality for her, that he order- 
ed a strict guard over her, lest she should quit the country, 
and she was obliged to escape by stratagem to Vienna ; 
she was quickly followed, and would have beea taken 
back, if the Emperor Josep had not kindly advised 
her to depart secretly. 





GROUNDS OF EXEMPTION: 
* (A Veteran’ dramatist, now alive, distinguished for the 
oddness of ‘his humour, being requited to state his 
grounds of exemption from serving in’ the militia, actu- 
ally wrote on the official paper—“ Old, lditie, and a 
coward.”® 


PPP OPP PDD OPP POP 


@n the Oly Dramatic Poets. 


The period at which the English drama attained ‘its 
grand meridian, and could boast of an unrivalled® list 
of votaries, whose powerful talents evinced'a superiotity 
before unknown, and attached to dramatic composition 
an importance in the circle of literature which subsequetit 
writers have ever been studious to maintain, may not 
improperly be placed at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. It was then that the creative genius of 
SnaxsPzare and Jonson dispersed the clouds whith had 
long enveloped the dtamatit literatute of their countty : 
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their genuine simplicity—their lofty, flights of imagina- 
tion,.and their faithful delineation of the emotions of 
the mind have ever been a theme of delight to the dramatic 
enthusiast, whether devoted to the musings of the closet 
or to representations of the stage. 

It was at this conspicuous and, to the drama, impor- 
tant era, that BEaumonT and the higher gifted FLETCHER 
displayed their prolific talents and became two of the 
most prominent ornaments of their age. At this pe- 
riod, too, appeared MASSINGER, whose dramatic powers 
were undoubtedly of a superior order; but whose in- 
trinsic merits the public eye at one time seemed to have 
overlooked. His works, however, entitle him to a 
place in the first rank of dramatic poets. 

Indeed the whole of these ancient authors (taken as a 
body) have so diversified their chief personages and ex- 
hibited the various passions incident to each character in 
such a masterly manner as to be excelled by none of our 
recent dramatists, The pictures which they have drawn 
are replete with realities—the characters they have poure 
trayed are such as we can easily conceive to have been 
in existence, and, in fact, they appear to have had the 
superior merit so much and deservedly prized in all drae 
matic attempts, of keeping a strict and observant eye on 
the “ map of busy life,” “ holding as it were the mirror 
up to nature, shewing Vice her own feature, Scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time, its 
form and pressure.” In their choice of character and situ- 
ation they are infinitely superior to many authors of a 
later date. Their style, it must be admitted, is sometimes 
stiff and conceited ; but their poetical diction (taken in a 
collective point of view) is free from that empty swell of 
phraseology which occasionally disfigures the composi- 
tions of several modern writers. It has been strongly, 
and perhaps not without reason, urged against the writers 
of olden time, not only that their wit and repartee fre- 
quently run into obscenity, bnt that the rhymes with 
which most of their productions abound are inconsistent 
with the nature of dramatic writing, and frequently evince 
a want of taste in that species of composition. Yet do 
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not blemishes like thesé admit of a palliation? Jt may 
be observed, that tie prevajling taste and peculiar fashion 
of the times sanctioned and éven encouraged this kind of 
wit and eccentricity. As composers devoted to the public, 
writers felt themselves compelled (perhaps, coutrary to 
their own better judgment) to gratify the humours and 
wishes of the people: for it is an undoubted fact that 
those plays which contain the greatest number of obsce- 
nities were better received than others of a more moderate 
cast, Asan additional reason to be. urged in‘ palliation 
of former authors being less choice in their assortment 
of characters and chastity of subject, it may be also re- 
marked that their works were written more with a view 
to public performance than private perusal, Under the 
corrective pen of some judicious reviser, many of these ad- 
mirable compositions might probably afford an agreeable 
and attractive entertainment at our modern theatres. . It 
must: be acknowledged that the manners. represented in 
some of the comedies as well as the tragedies of olden 
times, but more especially in the former, are now become 
obsolete, and of course not very palatable. The terms 
made use of are uncouth and too far-fetched for the 
modern ear. Indeed were this not the case the older, plays 
are in other respects objectionable. They are often so 
replete with indecent allusions'as to preclude the ‘possibi- 
lity of exhibiting them with propriety .in their present 
shape. Still many of them have an indisputable claim to 
a:place on the list of acting dramas ;, among others, ‘“ The 
Fox,” “ The Alchymist,” “ The Silent'Woman,’’, “The 
City Madam,” “The Elder Brother,” and “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy’? deserve to. be particularly mentioned, and 
might, with a little judicious alteration, be made pala- 
table to the. tastes: of a: modern dramatic assembly. 

: H. I, 


POPPE IOL OL OLOP 
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Parisian Theatricals. 


PERLET, it is said, has taken leave of Paris for some 
time, for his London engagements.* This actor is very 
clever, but his getting hold of a little more English 
would be no harm, when by way of making the treat 
more piquant to the Parisians, he attempts, and murders 
most terribly, the long and the few words he has to say 
in our “ Gothic” and “ devilish” language, the stumb- 
ling-block of the French. PERuET (as well as POTIER 
and Bruner) used to dress his English women in a ridi- 
culous sack and small chip bonnet, fashions of 1808—in 
short, to make them look as ugly and as awkward as pos- 
sible; but English beauty has of late years, in France, 
carried all before it, and their imitators on the stage now 
dressthemselves up as prettily and fashionably as possible, 
reserving, however, the disgusting scarf, twisted over 
the arm ! and the JocKEY in red, with velvet cap, who 
always follows close at the heels of an English woman 
of rank, aceording to the French drama. In a farce 
which amused the town lately, PERLET made the laugh 
turn on the Englishman he represents, (an amateur of 
paintings, and a virtuoso, insisting on an artist in this 
way (where he is to see his pictures) selling him a Calot 
—that is a painting by a man of that name, known 
in Paris ; but unluckily he pronounces the final ¢, which 
changes the sense into a “ box o° the ear!’ This the 
Frenchman, with many bows, excuses himself from doing ; 
the other insists, and vociferates his earnest desire to 
obtain it with more vehemence than ever, to the great ex- 
tacy of the audience! At length the mistake is cleared 
up, and the unfortunate John Bull, always with his hands 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat or in his breeches pock- 





* He was engaged for the projected performances at the 
Argyle Rooms ; but, in consequence of the remonstrance 
from Drury Lane and Covent Garden, that project bas 
been interdicted by the Lord Chamberlain. 
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ets, and his legs wide apart, cries out “ G——d d———-)!” 
This brings down thunders of applause. 

AMADEE PIcuoT, in his recent work on England, vol, 
ii, p. 27, informs his readers that Mr. Kean quarrelled 
with his audience one evening, during his performance of 
Richard I11, and gave symptoms of his rage by addregse 
ing to the rioters in the house the line intended for the 
bearers of King Henry’s body ; the doctor gives it thus— 


“ Unmanner’d dogs, stand ye where I command.?? 


Out of the seven words, only misquoting three, but this 
is nothing to the translation (mistranslation),— 


“ Chien grossier. taisez vons quand Richard vous lore 
donne.”’ : 


With equal skill and learning, he (while descanting 
on the alterations which SHAKSPEARE’s plays have under- 
gone) says, “ At least the character of Richard remains 
unaltered.”” It is rather unlucky for him, that it’ has 
been altered more than any other; even the first page, 
compared with the representation, would have convinced 
him of this. So much for the doctor’s ridiculous criticism. 

For these ten years, at the least, the Theatre Francaig 
has been reduced to the performers, TaLma and Mademoi- 
selle Mars. People do not go to see, in the Rue Riche- 
lieu, “ Britannicus,” “ Cinna,” “ Andromache,” “ Ham- 
let,”?, but Tatma—“ the Misanthrope,” “ the Femmes 
Savantes,’”’ “ the Dissipateur,” ‘“ the Glorieux,’’ would 
attract no one if Mademoiselle Mars did not figure in the 
bill. But time wears out every thing, and our two great 
performers are yielding to it; of which the saddest proof 
is, that they now play very often to 1200 francs (£48) 
whereas they were, atone time, sure of drawing from 
4000 to 5000 francs (160 to £200). 
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Dramatic Tattle. 


Miss HamMMERSLEY is, according to report, married to 
Baron Dg KoLi.—Kean has appeared at New York, in 
Richard lately, and was wost warmly: received.—Little 
KNIGHT’S new opera is speedily to’ be produced.—We 
hear that Miss Povey is likely ere long to change her 
name.-—The Italian Opera opens on Saturday for the sea- 
son with ‘Il Crociato in Egitto”’ in which Mademoiselle 
Bonin! will make her first appearance. She brings a very 
high reputation with her from the Continent; Pasta, it 
issaid, will succeed her. The ballet will be supported 
by CouLAN,. GOSSELIN, and THEODORE, and’ Mesde- 
moiselles BROCARD, FLEUROT, ROSALIE, PAULINE, &c. 
The old figurantes, thanks to D‘EGviLLE, are. pensioned 
off, and instead ofthe usual harridans, the sylphs, will. be 
represented by young ladies with, pretty faces. This is a 
capital change.—Miss Leg has published her play-of “The 
Three Strangers,” which seems to be shelved. at the 
Garden.— Paul Pry is not only to be seen in the windows 
of every Printshop, but he is also introduced in, the pan- 
tomimes at..both, the great theatres, —Branam’s first en- 
gagement in Dublin this year. for 12 nights netted him 
£15,000.—A Company of: Italian singers has been made 
up, in England fer the American Theatres,—Mr. Ducrnow, 
one of the Lessees of ASTLEy’s, has lately. opened an 
Amphitheatre in Bristol, which has been,.most.numerously 
attended. The house is fitted up in a style, which, for 
comfort and elegance, may vie, witha theatre-royal;. and 
as the performances are wonderful, we can entertain no 
doubt of Mr. Ducrow’s complete success.—Miss. FOOTE 
cleared upwards of £800 in Dublin, £760 in Liverpool, 
and £400 in Whitehaven and Carlisle.—Another separa- 
tion in high life has recently taken place, which will be 
severely felt by the musical world in the winter, the town 
mansion of these distinguished persons having hitherto 
been the resort of the most eminent professors, and nearly 
every distinguished person in the fashionable world. 
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The noble person himself is gone. to Italy ; the lady re- 
mains either in London or inthe neighbourhood.—WEBER, 
the composer, is not expected in England before March. 

The subject of the opera on which he is engaged is “ Obe- 
ron,’’=»A comedian: of the Munich Theatre’ ‘was* lately 
buried alive at Inspruck. Sounds having been heard 
arising from his grave, it was opened, as well as the coffin, 

but.it was too Jate! . The hands and face of the unfortu- 
nate man were found lacerated ; and his body turned on 
one side!. The practice of early burial is prevalent all 
over the Continent. 


PPP PDO ODPP PO ODP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play's the thing.” 
play, play's 1g: HAMLET. 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


Guy Mannering—Dominie Sampson, Liston—Deaf asa Post— 
Tristram Sappy, Liston. 
.——No Performance. 
——— of Venice—Shylock (second time) Mr. Preist—Harle- 
in Jack of ull Trades (Geta) 
27 —Der. Freischutz—Ibid 
B—Ereerne ee. 
29 — for the Heart Achc—Old Rapid, Liston ; Jessy, 1. Paton— 
HARLEQUIN 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

Thrice welcome art thou unto: us, merry old father 
Christmas ! It gladdens our heart to see the symbolicé-of 
thy presenge gleaming about us,—the ruby berry and the 
mystic misletoe which have begemmed thy hoary, but 
hale-looking brows, from the ancient days of Druidism 
downwards. How many a ruddy lip is nowabouts saluted 
by Hos the ploughman, and roaring Master Jacos of the 

ty Sup. 2B 
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Hall, beneath the green that bedeck the dark oak- 
€h roof-trees in many of the snug ‘sequestered villages, 
where the pastimes and the usages of the jolly olden 
days still flourish. The waits will never be extinct, nor, 
we trust, for the benefit of future rustic boys, the Christ- 
mas Gambols and Wambols, wherein the Grand ‘Turk, ‘ia 
taffeta and tinsel, fights the glittering Saint Grorcez. 
Now is the little wren caught, slain, and buried in bigh 

omp, and girls go forth at midnight to gather rosemary 
for. the ui purpose, and -wring wet linen, and sleep 
with turned garters, and mighty mystic charms beneath 
their pillows. “Now is the yule-log hauled to the hearth, 
and: nut-brown ale, ‘with tremendous toasts sopping 
therein, quaffed right jollily by young and old. Jokes 
are cracked, and old tales told, and the ditties of days 
gone by loudly carolled, and the comfortable host in each 

ouse says or sings from his post of honour in the polished 
settle, or straw-backed chair, or the ashen log beneath 
the o’erjutting brow of the richly stored chimney— 


“Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring.” 


” This is the only season of the year when we wish to be 
a‘boy again. We huge infants, with beards on our chins 
and business in our heads, have, in fact, little to do in 
‘this piping time” of plum-puddings and pantomimes. 
‘A new population springs suddenly up around us, we 
walk in the midst of urchins, and are jostled by groups 
of rogues who were but breeched “a Wednesday” as it 
were. fo eape of ‘a thousand schools are poured 
in upon us at once; our streets are so inundated with the 
young rogues that at every step a boy=face is lifted up 
against us. Freeiom and frolic are the subjects, whereon, 
wit) small chuckles and uncurbed parenthetical bursts of 
lond laughter, they daily descant ; and we who have cares 
Upon us at all seatons, think it almost imnudent in them 
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to look so happy. They shout as if there were neg 
stones upon earth, or that misery had taken her fii 4 
aye from among men; and. wonder why folks.of matuse 
age should look so serious, with money enough in theig 
pockets, to buy half the sweetmeats at Bracn’s and see al) 
the clowns im and. about the town of Lud, ain 
have any grief, it is the dread prospect which, pert 
often flashes on them ia their highest heaven of. bilari 


to-the sky-blue and bread-and: which must. teenie 
bly follow their Black Monday. Their winter holiday is 
indeed a month of merriment: we would give. a year 
of our present existence for dates cninanne of sucka 
leash of hours as we have spent in our boyhdod at the 
seeing of a pantomime. But, truly the Christmas i 

seem to have declined in mirth, and whim,. and wom 

most marvellously of late. That we, shal] never. see any 


little tie of his mother's thatched cottage. Toaly 
it would please us infinitely more to. see that bean-stalls 
grow again, than to witness such middling matter as 
“ Harlequin, Jack of All Trades” is made of, Making 
every allowance for a first night’s. difficulties and afew 
unavoidable accidents, it is, to our fancy, ms worst Stan ttees 
of the kind we have seen for years, 

matter is totally deficient in - ue hemor, nd aa 

that nursery-tale interest which ‘bas an ioe he 
“ children of a larger growth,’’ er mg hy 

these and other boards. The plot of the Gavan Wake 
is another version of the first eiony) Coburg oat iiag a) 
called: “‘ Pope Joan’? The characters are the honouts of 
cards personified. The widowed Queen of Clubs ig pep. 
tered by the kings of Hearts, Spades, and Diamonds, ¥ 

the workmen of Jack of all Trades strike for wages, 
and he, being ruined by his banker’s failure, sets out’ to 
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4ntrigue'for the widow’s hand.’ The statue, serenade, and 
uet scenes of “Don Juan” are burlesqued, and dur- 
‘ing the latter, the pantomimic change takes place; the 
statue of the King of Clubs being changed into Clown, 
), his friend, the King of Hearts into Punta- 
% nb BLaNcnarD), Jack into Harlequin, (HowE!L), 
and Queen into Columbine, (Miss BARNET?r.) The 
comic business then:commences, but it is very deficient 
in ‘humour, novelty, and ingenuity. The changes are few 
im number,: and ‘by no means excellent. The best were 
=the transformation of a cottage, with a lame servant- 
maid,’ first from an ordinary to a gigantic size ; and see 
eondly, from Gog-Magogish to almost Liliputian dimen- 
sions. ‘These were well imagined, but sadly bungled in 
the-execution, _WaLLACK was raving during the whole 
evening, and. made himself hoarse by constantly urging 
on-the:characters in: front from the P. S. wing, and up- 
braiding the carpenters behind. Sournsy sprained his 
leg, and could do nothing but hop about the stage during 
one half of the performance ; and Tom BLANCHARD, the 
most active of all Pantalouns, being thus deprived of 
the exertions and assistance of his second, was compara- 
tive'y ineffective. HOWELL was an able, but not a very 
elegant or expressive Harlequin. Poor Bologna, prince 
of: Murlequins, thou art now—but more of thee hereaf- 
ters’ Miss Barner has a dark blue, languishing eye, 
a:pleasing smile, and considerable activity ; but her legs 
are thick; and (we are now paying her a personal com- 
pliment) the residue of her figure is too fully femimine 
for the aerial heroine of Mime. 
+ The Genius‘of Good Luck was rather elegantly played 
by’a little girl of the name of VINCENT, whose voice, 
dithough she seems a mere child, fills the house better 
than those of many gentlemen who have five feet of ani- 
ma¥ natter between their toes and chin. The scenery 
raerits unqualified commendation. With a romantic view 
of Club’ Castle by STANFIELD and ANDREWS we were 
quité delighted; that which succeedsit, namely, Trade 
Howse aud Town, ‘was at once one of the most whimsical 
and’ ‘best’ painted things we have seen at a theatre for 
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sometime, The artist (RoBERTS,) evidently handléd his 
subject.con gusto. The port of trade town is seenjon the 
right, and Jack’s house on the left. The latter ts be- 
decked with the insignia of almost every trade within 
the spectator’s recollection, and the quay adorned with 
a pillar composed of sundry culinary surmount- 
ed by a huge. chamber-candlestick, candle, and extin- 
yuisher. A colossal mould is.dimly visible on. the dis- 
nce, and every appurtenance to Trade Town made moat 
whimsical use of. The Gymnastic Theatre wasthe best 
bit in the piece. In. Diavoro Antonio exhibited: his 
graceful and wondrous feats on the slack rope above the 
stage, the centre of which was occupied by Monsieur. and 
Madame Robert, who played with brass balls in the man- 
ner of RAMOSAMEE, et idomnegenus, (of which, by-the- 
-we are most heartily weary) a gentleman and two 
of the name of VALENTINI exhibited on stilts on one side, 
and Mr. Pack, the English posture-master, climbed. lad- 
ders and did many strange feats on the other. Query, Is 
this the same Pack, who, in the year 1812, was the prin< 
cipal attraction at Drury in “ Harlequin Humpo,’’ and, 
to use the words ofa critic of that time, “ whose postures 
drew a regular supply of the lovers of distortion?” If 
this be the same person, we see geting particularly sin« 
gular or oufré in his achievements. e monkey-men== 
one and all of them—are greatly superior to him ;—(¢s 
passant, we hear that Mzsuaier, during his last perform~- 
ance of Jocko, nearly bit his tongue off, when in 2 fit of 
enthusiastic. chattering). A panoramie. display, digni- 
fied by a Greek title, comprising the adventures of a ship. 
of war, was tolerably good, so far as the brush of, Sraw- 
FIELD was concerned; but the machinery was, in many 
instances, most sadly managed, The launch—the vessel 
in full sail—the light-house and.break of day, were.all 
clever ;. but the wreck and life-boat affair put WsLLacx. 
into.a paroxyam. It wasa perfect bungle,-nand how the; 
people behind got out of the evident scrape, we scarcely 
know. The audience, however, put up with it bud 
good-humouredly ; indeed, though they seldom laug' 
they rately hissed. All the tricks in the succesdipg 
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/ “scene, “The Poultérer’s Shop in the’ Strand,” failed, or 
“went off lamely; Harlequin’s wand seemed to have lost _ 
its powet—the properties and moveable panels were in- 
>flexible;° ‘The interior of Drury Lane, with a fat set of 
““dramatis persone on the stage, who formed a good con- 
‘trast to the réal heroes and heroine, was next introduced. 
The clumsiness of the pinguitudinous Harlequin, and a 
“Yeap of the first altitude taken by the fubsy Columbine, 
‘tickled the juveniles more than any thing else that oc- 
curred during the evening. (A pretty view of Henley 
“pridgé, by SraNPiELD, succeeded, and soon after the 
‘usual conclusion took place in the “ Hall of Honors,” a 
gorgeous scene by MARINARI. 
“ here are, it will be seen, a few attractive points in 
this pantomime, but it is very weak in comic business. 
The house was full, but after a few nights have elapsed, 
* we fear the pantomime will cease to draw. 








Covent Garden Theatre. 


; . oD 
Dec. a sper to Ruin— Old Dornton, Farren; Sophia, Goward— 
2.—No Performance. 
26.—! Biron, Warde; Lsabella, Lacy—Harlequin and the 
> ic Rose (first time), 

ss--dena eles Barokeres F Mary, Chester—Ibid 

‘aucett bid. 
MatSeenWl: cotcics ai tae os 


HARLEQUIN AND THE MAGIC ROSE. 


Thanks to the gods! our shrewd, sage, and saucy 

' Editor does not boast of that ubiquity which other Thes- 
pian ¢ritics of the day affect to possess; it is true that he 
may very frequently be seen strolling about the upper 

» citcle of: Covent Garden, talking and-taking snuff, with 
those’players ‘who are on leave of absence for the evening, 

7 at or about the eighth hour, amd upon thestroke of nine 
fotlmg into Drury; heedless of the consequences of such 
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a mammoth moving among mere amrwnhing the pit 
hideous. with: his ome but still he is modest enough 
not to criticise. the performances at two houses. ‘‘.on.one 
and the: same’ evening. :““ By. means “whereof”. the 
-readers,of the Drama are sometimes, as on the present. oc- 
casion, indulged. with a page or two from our. more 
sprightly .pen.. To his :aristocratic abhorrence of; the 
‘Minors, our gay, free, careless, agreeable.“ wits, . fits, 
and fancies” on the Olympic and Coburg are to be.attri- 
buted. He is the very reverse of us—his delight.is a 
‘sound, sterling, sensible article, oure.a light, easy, off- 
handish critique ; he belabours.'a bad actor “ with a 
three-man beetle,’”’ we tickle an; offender with a switch ; 
he goes regularly through. his. business: asa mill-horse, 
we wander to and fro. and. fly from sweet to swéet like a 
butterfly ; the buz of the day, if doleful, affects him; a 
fall in the funds puts his spirits at a discount ; ask him 
to-night “ Vir bonus est quis?” and he will reply 
* RorHscHILD.”” Wedon’t care a ducat about ’Change 
Alley affairs or the long faces at Garraway’s—‘ our 
withers are unwrung,” He is, doubtless, at this mo- 
ment, taking up his head quarters in a cosy cotton night- 
cap, and on the point of writing 2 steady, sober article on 
the Drury Lane Pantomime, over a glass of dull port ; 
we mean to indulge in a sparkling notice of its rival, 
over a flask of Lafitte. 

To thy sweet health good reader!—And now. ‘having 
quaffed, let us proceed again. Imprimis, we are glad: as 
the sportive lambkin in the merry-month of May,” that 
our subject is not the pantomime at Drury. mere 
idea of that house. chills us, there alas ! 


A tranquil desolation seems to dwell, 


Momus has taken his departure from its walls! it: looks 
more like the sepulchre than ‘the palace of mifth..: How 
can “Caleraft’s company do a pantomime? : Is . heavy 
HowWELL to be compared with the brisk and agile Entar 
=a beer-bung with ‘a champaigine-cork ?) Or the thick 
young Jewess, the’ Marshalsea attorney's sister-inslaw, 
with ‘the pliant, playful little RomEs—-a gate-post with a 
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a graceful hazel? Witl Sournsy ever be equal to young 
peewee or Tom BLANCHARD, notwithstanding his dex: 
of limb, to that Pantaloon of all Pantaloons, most 
ree lent Barnes?. Can Pacg vie with Pansioz?. Will 
he hop up Tower-hill on his thumb, or tie another Gor- 
dian knot with his body? Can he goa mile, or so, more 
Or less, a8 the maggot of the minute bites him, on his head, 
or make the soles of his feet kiss behind his neck “ at’ the 
shortest notice?” Not -he, indeed—we had rather see 
one Pars.or than fifty Packs ; Romer’s dear little legs 
are worth a myriad of Miss BARNET?’S; and one of Gri- 
MALDI’S sovmee’, Bat nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
But Lord | after all, he bis nothing to the 
fide Joev—that mute Momus who has made 
jr pr ache from ten minutes after dinner until our 
appetite proclaimed the hour of supper—that rogue whose 
countenance “seemed tumbling all in pieces, with in- 
describable emotions ; and a thousand odd twitches. and 
unaccountable absurdities oozing out at every: pore; 
whose jaws seemed to ache with laughter ; whose face 
was unctuous all over and bathed with jests;*? whose la- 
chrymosity was ever redolent of hilarity ; whose deaths 
were most dainty jokes, and whose hair breadth scapes, 
would make even the grave-visaged Chancellor’s lungs 
heave like an overeworked blacksmnith’s bellows; whose 
first word was the key-note of a merry tune of fine 
jocularities ; whose mouth was capacious as the great 
Guildhall Gog’s; in fact, as CuARLEs ApRAHAM ELTON, 
the —_ poet, says, when speaking of his drowned 
child, - . 


Whose brows, whose voice, whose lips convulsed the 
heart. 


Inimitable Jon, why has thou seceded? Thou art not 
old—thou art not incompetent, Let thy full-blown, 
Oleaginous, chuckle-begetting visage but break upon us 
for one more season—let Barwss fancy he has killed thee, 
and let ussee thy queer contortions of visage—let thy 
absurd roguish drolleries of countenance at bis terror but 
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once more gladden our hearts, and we are content,...Alas, 
he hears us not--GRIMALDI-——the great GRIMALDI sits 


_———Like grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair. 


To thy most excellent health again, sweet reader; if 
thou beest a fair one, may the pale worm of misery 
never prey on thy cheek, but may’st thou aye be as-merry 
as we are at this moment—Yaya.—And now for the pan- 
tomime itself—that little world of whim and wanton- 
ness, dainty dance and comic devilry— 


Your dance is the best language of modern comedies,. 
And footing runs away with all. + 


By-the-bye, we are wandering most egregiously from 
our subject, but, in the present instance, we have a carfe 
blanche from the Editor, and are determined to make 
the most of it. Our limits, however, will not mf 
mit'us to indulge in this vein another sentence; set 
after sipping once more to the reader (if kéa co-mateor aus 
ditor sleep, we should be sorry to wake him from his 
“ slumbrous solitude,’”’) we proceed slap dash to the pan- 
tomime—Your health. ‘ 

The introduction to “ Harlequin and the ic Rose’? 
is founded upon the old fable of Selima and ; we 
cannot pass it over, however, without paying a tribute to 
the supple-jackish excellencies of Mr. Parsiog, ‘who 
playsa.blue nondescript in it. His contortions ate most 
wonderful, and, at the same time, by no means disgusts 
ing. He is almost equal to MesuRiER in Jocko, of whom, 
notwithstanding the clamour that has been raised against 
him, we profess ourself to be an admirer, that is to say, 
as our Editor justly observes, in his proper place. We 
are sorry that his engagement concluded before the pro- 
duction of the pantomime, 

An ape is but a trivial beast, - 
Men count it light and vain ; 

But I would let them have their thoughts, 
To have my ape again. 
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But we are indulging in our old vice—poetical quotation 
again :—at or about the fifth scene the. parties are changed 
into the pantomimical characters, and run the usual race 
of merriment and magic... A-panoramic view of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Constantinople, and Amsterdam, while the 
town, Lover, and Pantaloon are visible in the clopds, 
is very excellent; the practical jokes at the Bathing 
house most amusing ; the transformation of the Living 
Skeleton, by the powers of turtle. soup, into Sm Wu.- 
am CuRTIs in a tartan, clever; the roll. down Green- 
wich hill lively and tolerably accurate ; and the whole 
pantomime, although inferior to many, very well worth 
seeing. The second scene, a dark wood and enchanted 
palace, by GrIEvE, is really fine; the bustling agility 
of ELLAR laudable; and the fairy-like activity of little 
Romer quite exhilirating. Bartlemy fair and Covent 
Garden Market were both bad ; but the ghost of a female 
dealer in vegetables in the latter was well conceived and 
decently executed. The tricks and mutations were neat, 
if not novel, and the piece altogether by no means a dise 
credit to Director Farry, and the several i 
decorators, and dressers employed in getting it up... 
And now, good reader, as very probably we. shall not, 
for some time, be allowed to enliven thee with our vagas 
ries again,—for at least a month, adieu! We trust that 
we have not made thee serious—we hope that our tiny 
modicum of matter for the current number has, to thee, 
been somewhat exhilirating! but alas “ Hope, thou art 






uncertain ; he who trusts thee, trusts a cheat!” and it . 


may be, that our well-meant whimsical flights have been 
dull rather than diverting. 


Oh would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see Ourselves as others see us, 
It would frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 
Vale ! Lector! Vale!— ' 
Thine, &c. 
Ha! Ha! 


END OF VOL. I. 
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